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Fn Overview of the Very 
Special Episode 


By Lee Gambin 


What is a Very Special Episode? 

In my research and in working on this book - which has been as 
rewarding and comforting as the classic American sitcoms that I grew up 
watching and continue to revisit and wholeheartedly embrace - I have come 
to the conclusion that there are in fact four variants of what constitutes a 
Very Special Episode (VSE) in a television situation comedy. 

Number one is the most popular and the class of VSE that is most 
thoroughly examined: that is, an episode that addresses a social issue that 
counters the standard comedic lightheartedness of the series. These 
episodes are a one off example of exploring “serious” subject matter. These 
issues could involve drug addiction, rape, abortion, molestation, domestic 
violence, prostitution, homelessness, racism, coming out, disability and so 
forth. 

The second example is an episode where a regular character's life is 
jeopardized or cut short - ie. they are in an accident, diagnosed with a 
terminal illness or killed off. So these are not necessarily taking on social 
issues, but instead putting characters we have come to love in peril. 

The third, and possibly the most ambiguous one, is where an event or 
happening occurs that would be classified as a social issue or social concern, 
but it’s something that carries with it a history of dramatic influence 


throughout the entire series. In other words, topics and socially conscious 
subject matter will pop up throughout the sitcom’s run. A perfect example 
of this are the varied episodes from say The Mary Tyler Moore Show (1970- 
1977) - a sitcom which continually addressed themes of sexism, women in 
the workplace, the plight of the decidedly single woman, contraception and 
more. These are commonly found in the advent of the dramedy fad which 
would rise to prominence in the late eighties and into the nineties with 
sitcoms such as Roseanne (1988-2018) being a clear example. 

And the final example of a VSE are episodes that are landmarks - i.e. 
final episodes that leave a major impression, weddings, when characters 
leave or when characters who will become massive pop-culture icons are 
first introduced and so forth. “Goodbye, Farewell and Amen” from 
M*A*S*H (1972-1983) would actually be a feature TV film rather than a 
regular episode, making it an extra special VSE in a sense, and would boast 
one of the highest ratings in television history. 


To get to where the Very Special Episode firmly established itself as a 
pop-cultural phenomenon, you have to look at the history of TV comedy. 
The fifties was the true starting point for what we now know as the 
traditional American situation comedy - and during this period, most of 
the shows were built around a star’s appeal - be they from movies or theatre 
such as The Donna Reed Show (1958-1966), The Phil Silvers Show (1955- 
1959), The Danny Thomas Show (1953-1965), The Bob Cummings Show 
(1955-1959) and so forth. However, concept television was becoming 
incredibly popular and steady plot-driven situational comedy was winning 
the hearts of audiences spearheaded by shows such as I Love Lucy (1951- 
1957), Leave it to Beaver (1957-1963), Father Knows Best (1954-1960) and 
others. These provided halcyon ideals about America and domesticity. 
When the sixties hit, TV sitcoms were massively popular and were varied in 
theme and content, however, there was a definite running theme as to how 
they were conceived and constructed and their tone was almost in perfect 
synch with one another - something I like to call the “comfort zone” period 
of television, where everything was warm, inviting and fun. 

Sixties sitcoms were very genre specific; for example The Munsters 


(1964-1966) used the classic Universal monsters as a launch pad, and some 
shows would be based on high concept ideas or loosely based on films that 
came before them, such as Mister Ed (1958-1966) which would be inspired 
by Universal’s popular 1950s Francis the Talking Mule movies and a lot were 
fantastical and way out, such as My Mother the Car (1965-1966). These 
sitcoms were bright and completely developed to be escapist fare - 
absolutely fun and sweet, but not really reflecting the times they aired. 

So along comes the seventies and TV “grows up” A landmark moment 
in television will come in the form of All in the Family (1971-1979) which 
would ultimately be the starting point in this trend of TV that went hard 
and hit home and delved into serious subject matters within a comedic 
format. All in the Family also came into popularity during a period in 
television called the rural purge, where shows with country settings were 
gradually disappearing off air and urban shows began to surface. Green 
Acres (1965-1971) and Petticoat Junction (1963-1970) would disappear, as 
audiences were welcomed to the gritty world of “real life” cities like New 
York. 

The forerunner in this kind of television, would be writer/producer/ 
show runner Norman Lear who would introduce direct and overt social 
commentary to his situation comedies, changing television forever. These 
TV shows and the descendants of the Norman Lear universe would be 
extensions of two major artistic influences from primarily the fifties - the 
social message film and the dawn of the PSA (the public service 
announcement). 


I feel that the Very Special Episode is practically an off-shoot of these 
two distinctly American institutions - one being message movies that were 
tapping into social taboos during the final years of the Motion Picture 
Production Code (films that defied the censors and discussed sex, teen 
angst, drug warfare, race issues, adultery, abortion) and the PSA which 
came in varied forms such as white coat films or propaganda shorts which 
taught you about varied things such as STDs or how to spot communists 
among other “essentials”. 

Lear would create shows such as Maude (1972-1978), with a lead who 


was militantly feminist and leftist in her leanings, and Good Times (1974- 
1979), which would feature a black family struggling in the ghetto. Lear 
would also create revisionist television with Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman 
(1976-1977), an unconventional, almost eerie deconstruction of soap 
operas and the incredibly popular sitcom The Jeffersons (1975-1985) which 
ran for a long time and featured an affluent black family, something never 
before seen on TV. 

All in the Family would originally air with a PSA, a disclaimer, warning 
audiences about what they were going to see. The series shocked audiences 
and ruffled a lot of feathers from both conservatives and liberals. The 
characters included Archie, a bigoted, sexist, racist, homophobic buffoon, 
who was also loveable and not without tenderness. His wife Edith, whose 
character came from a question which was “What would Jesus do?” simply 
because she was so sweet, loving, selfless and giving. (As an aside, I strongly 
feel that if the world were made up of Ediths, it would be a perfect place). 
Their daughter Gloria and husband Mike “Meathead” Stivic, two 
progressive pro-equality liberals, who are sexually liberated and atheists (the 
first overt atheists to appear in a TV sitcom). These differences of character 
in this poor working class household of course would make for great 
confrontation, and a lot of it comes from Archies prejudices. There are 
many Very Special Episodes that ran through All in the Family -- shows 
dealing with counterculture, poverty, drugs, menopause, intellectual 
disabilities and so forth. 


A lot of these would come from Archie dealing with issues that would 
fire him up - his conservative politics and bigotry getting in the way of 
“understanding”. However, Archie would show some kindness here and 
there, and also learn and grow as a man. For instance, his compassionate 
side is on display in a very tender moment between him and his daughter 
Gloria in “Gloria Has A Belly Full’, which was an early episode where Gloria 
falls pregnant, causing Archie grief, however as the episode moves forward 
the old cantankerous cigar chomper comes around and gets excited about 
the promise of a grandchild, only to find out that she has miscarried, which 
leads to a heartbreaking and touching scene that allowed to showcase some 


of Archies sympathetic tenderness. Even though he can’t say the words “I 
love you” to Gloria, she knows full well he does. 

Edith would get her fair share of the Very Special Episode treatment as 
seen in “Edith’s Christmas Story” where she finds a lump in her breast. This 
episode helped women across America learn about their own health and 
wellbeing and lead to an increase of women getting their breasts scanned. 
“Edith’s Crisis of Faith” where Edith sparks a beautiful friendship with a gay 
drag performer Beverly LaSalle, a recurring character in a couple of 
episodes. In this episode Beverly is killed in a gay bashing and the 
heartbroken Christian Edith starts to question her faith in God. Atheist 
Mike ends up being the character who helps Edith come back to her faith. 
This show put a spotlight on homophobia and violence against gay people. 
And the groundbreaking “Edith’s 50h Birthday”, a landmark double episode 
where Edith is sexually assaulted, which was harrowing and shook 
audiences. However, the writing is so wonderful that the follow up episode 
leaves more of an impact. Gloria was also a victim of sexual assault in an 
earlier episode called “Gloria the Victim” and it’s up to her to snap her 
mother out of her trauma in order to get her to a place of growth and 
freedom. There is a powerful sequence which renders the men in the 
background and voiceless, with the scene being all about the women finding 
their power. Also, this episode refers to a previous episode, which would 
make it one of the first sitcoms to acknowledge a set in place ongoing 
narrative arc. And also, when Edith fights off the rapist, it sparked one of the 
biggest studio audience cheers ever. Norman Lear consulted with the 
founder and director of the Rape Treatment Center at Santa Monica 
Hospital, and hosted advance screenings for police and hospitals across the 
country and the New York Police Department showed this episode to 
convey the woman's side of rape. It was also shown at rape crisis centers. The 
show would be so powerful that actor David Dukes who played Edith’s 
would-be rapist, received persistent death threats from some viewers for 
years for his character - they couldn't separate the actor from the guy who 
tried to rape their beloved Edith. TV sitcoms would have this kind of power. 

A perfect example of how shows would have such power and even 
influence votes and legislation would have to do with the Briggs Initiative 


where conservative state legislator John Briggs teamed up with Christian 
evangelist Anita Bryant to ban openly gay teachers from teaching. Along 
comes the groundbreaking All in the Family episode “Cousin Liz” and the 
power of visibility goes toe to toe with Briggs and Bryant. In this episode, 
Edith discovers that her cousin Liz, a school teacher, has passed away and 
that she had a long term lover Veronica, a fellow teacher. This show gave a 
face and voice to gay people and influenced voters who got to see the 
humanity and understand the love shared between Liz and Veronica. The 
show helped influence America to vote no on the Briggs Initiative. Edith 
comes to represent the collective compassion peoples votes reflected and 
here she even stands up to Archie, something that will develop as the show 
moved forward. 

And then theres Maude... 

The excellent Maude, a spin-off from All in the Family, would be a 
groundbreaking sitcom that challenged people’ political beliefs and one of 
the most controversial and influential episodes was “Maudes Dilemma” 
which had the mature aged Maude fall pregnant and consider an abortion. 
This double episode brought the issue of abortion to a public sphere with 
co-star Adrienne Barbeau as Maudes single mother daughter Carol 
championing a womans right to choose. The show’s star Bea Arthur 
received death threats for doing the episode, some states refused to air it 
and the United States Catholic conference campaigned against it with over 
17,000 letters of protest from conservatives and varied Christian groups. 

Norman Lear considers Maude the favorite of his shows. Maude is a 
loud, brash, opinionated liberal. She is the antithesis of Archie Bunker and 
is so pro-everything that it drives everyone around her crazy. Maude dealt 
with multiple serious topics including manic depression and bipolar 
disorder, censorship, face lifts in response to ageing, race relations and 
more. Alcoholism in “Walter’s Problem” had the issue of every day drinking 
taken for granted. When Maudes husband Walter develops a drinking 
problem there is voice for concern and there is a very dark moment where 
he slaps her. Suicide in “Walter’s Crisis” where Walter tries to kill himself 
after his business falls apart and therapy is explored in the magnificent 
“Maude Bares her Soul” where Bea Arthur is given the opportunity to do so 


much in her performance. The thing about these VSEs, is that actors most 
commonly regarded for their comedic work, can do dramatic stuff. “Maude 
Bares Her Soul” was ultimately a one woman show, and there is some true 
gut-wrenching stuff where she talks about her father. 

“Maude Bares Her Soul” would influence the incredible double episode 
“A, My Name Is Alex” from Family Ties (1982-1989). This aired outside its 
regular time slot and free from commercials. It dealt with Alex P. Keaton 
coping with the death of his friend and was set up like a theatrical piece, 
reminiscent of the American classic play Our Town. Michael J. Fox wowed 
critics with his poignant performance and this would garner multiple 
awards and proved to cynics that sitcoms most certainly could offer 
powerful examples of dramatic work. An eighties sitcom like Family Ties 
would deliver a lot of Very Special Episodes - a personal favorite being 
“Read it and Weep” about censorship in schools and a popular one would be 
“Speed Trap” where Alex gets hooked to diet pills so he can stay up and 
study for exams. Amphetamines would become the go-to drug of the 
eighties VSE. 

Drug culture would infiltrate both the ghetto and urban landscapes 
which would provide the background for shows like Welcome Back, Kotter 
(1975-1979) and it would also find its way into suburban middle class 
homes presented in Mr. Belvedere (1985- 1990) and one of the most 
successful shows to deliver the hard message of drug addiction would be 
found in Good Times in “J.J’s Fiancée” where heroin addiction was given the 
sitcom treatment. Another Norman Lear show, and spin off from Maude, 
the excellent Good Times would showcase a vast number of VSEs ranging 
from child abuse, racial profiling, the effects of poverty and of course drugs. 

Poor kids like Punky Brewster would face the dangers of drugs as well as 
kids adopted by rich parents as seen in Diff rent Strokes (1978-1986). Punky 
Brewster (1984- 1988) tapped into the latchkey kid market; kids who were 
pretty much babysat by their TVs and it was paired with a campaign that 
had been firmly established in American TV called “Do You Know Where 
Your Children Are?” which ran from the early sixties and wrapped by the 
late eighties. Punky Brewster also attempted to empower kids who were 
from broken homes and the series was established as one that would tackle 


social issues from the get go, one being the massive “Just Say No” campaign, 
where child actress Soleil Moon Frye went across America campaigning for 
this anti-drug initiative. 

Nancy Reagan stood alongside child actor Gary Coleman during her 
appearance on an episode of Diffrent Strokes and the new morality of 
Reagan-era America started to buy into network television and use it as an 
“in” to get some of their messages across. Conservatives who once despised 
situation comedies for their liberal ideals now used some shows to push 
their anti-drug agenda. 

The wonderful Diffrent Strokes and its spin-off The Facts of Life (1979- 
1988) would provide amazing celebratory reflections of togetherness and 
inclusion and would become record holders in the number of VSEs 
delivered throughout the late seventies and all the way through the eighties. 
Interestingly enough, The Facts of Life started life with a VSE with the pilot 
entitled “Rough Housing” being an episode that had tomboy Cindy 
question her sexuality making the sitcom a series that went straight into 
tackling complex subject matter. “Breaking Point” dealt with teen suicide, 
“Runaway” looked at teen prostitution and the much loved episode “Cousin 
Geri” gave voice to people living with cerebral palsy. The young actress and 
comedienne Geri Jewell who starred in the episode was bullied as a child for 
having cerebral palsy and her escape was TV, she would find solace in the 
characters shed watch. When she got on The Facts of Life as a regular 
character she felt loved and accepted - and she would have a wonderful 
lifelong friendship with co-star Lisa Whelchel, who played Blair. The 
episode featured a powerful line that would become a war cry for people 
living with disabilities, which was: “Questions don’t hurt, ignorance does”. 
The episode “Fear Strikes Back” would tap into rape trauma and sexual 
assault issues and what it does is go into a second act where the girls start up 
self-defense. This episode would generate mass interest in girls across 
America to join karate classes and would prove influential in the nineties 
subculture Riot Grrrl off shoot of “Free to Fight” which encouraged girls to 
take classes to protect themselves from predators. 

Diffrent Strokes would feature a long list of VSEs from steroid use to 
epilepsy to the importance of vaccinating your dogs, but possibly the most 


famous or infamous of VSEs would be “The Bicycle Man’, which left a huge 
impact on audiences and children growing up in the eighties. The episode 
opened with a special PSA announcement from actor Conrad Bain which 
was something some of these VSEs would feature, which would set the tone 
for the unsettling nature of the episode in question. 

Mr. Belvedere also dealt with child molestation. The episode “The 
Counselor” featured a PSA as its coda with actors Brice Beckham who 
played Wesley Owens and Christopher Hewett as the housekeeper Mr. 
Belvedere addressing the audience as themselves and breaking the fourth 
wall. This series was another major contributor to the VSE. The character of 
young Wesley was very popular for kids - a new generation’s Dennis the 
Menace. Mr. Belvedere presents child molestation very differently to 
Diffrent Strokes in how it depicts the pedophile. Instead of a creepy 
lascivious older man, here the predator is young, athletic and good looking 
and earns Wesley’s trust only to exploit it. 

Just a quick personal note - I recall being a kid and not liking it when 
some of my favorite characters were hurt in any way. I wanted to jump in 
the TV and rescue them from revolting abusive people. It would be a case of 
“Dont do that to Wesley!” or “Don't do that to my Mallory!” 

“Give Your Uncle Arthur a Kiss” from Family Ties, where the lovely 
Mallory as played by Justine Bateman is assaulted by a friend of her parents 
is another unsettling VSE. Mallory was a wonderfully conceived character 
who resonated with me at an early age because there was an episode where 
she gets upset at her family because none of them respect or care about the 
stuff she loves and is passionate about. For some reason I related. I guess 
sitcoms hit home for me and people like me - devotees of the format and 
genre, plus they would also possibly be the first word on major events that 
the world was trying to get its head around, such as a global crisis like HIV. 

Come the eighties, the AIDS crisis became a major focal point in news 
reports and scared millions - television did its best to address the disease 
with made-for-TV films such as An Early Frost (1985) and Our Sons (1991) 
and sitcoms took on the issue as well, but generally shied away from the gay 
male aspect, and keeping the focus on transfusions and children with the 
disease. “Wesley's Friend” from Mr. Belvedere dealt with juvenile AIDS, and 


in an interview Ilene Graff, who played Marsha Owens, the mom of the 
family, explained that it combatted prejudices against children living with 
AIDS. The episode was based on the producer’s manager’s own children: 
one who passed away from AIDS and the other who didn’t have it but for 
her entire childhood faced prejudice for being a twin of one who did. 

Not shying away from gay male AIDS, the excellent Designing Women 
(1986-1993) delivers one of the most controversial episodes in sitcom 
history. “Killing All the Right People” infuriated conservatives and at the 
time, the Reagan administration wanted it pulled. The show’s creator Linda 
Bloodworth-Thomason was not only a show runner, producer and writer 
but an activist. She was inspired to create this episode when she was in 
hospital visiting her mother who was dying of AIDS after a transfusion and 
overheard two orderlies say that they thought the disease was “Killing all the 
right people” - an insight into their bigotry primarily aimed at gay men, 
intravenous drug users and sex workers. The empowering speech from Julia 
Sugarbaker became yet another war cry for people living with the disease in 
the face of a government who rejected them and refused to treat them. 

From one legendary woman to another, writer, producer and show 
runner Susan Harris would create some of the most influential shows in TV 
history. She transformed TV with her groundbreaking Soap (1977-1981), 
which was a revolutionary series that would satirize soap operas of the day, 
and developed her own universe with spin-offs such as Benson (1979-1986). 
Empty Nest (1988-1995) would also stem from another of her creations, the 
most successful and much loved series, The Golden Girls (1985-1992). 
Empowering older ladies everywhere, Susan Harris singlehandedly gave a 
voice to elderly women with her hit series and rather than painting a picture 
of doting grandmothers with one dimensional niceties and eccentricities, 
she conceived an entire situation comedy that allowed her senior women to 
be intelligent as well as empty headed, sexual as well as conflicted, 
vulnerable, independent, headstrong and also delicate but ultimately very 
human. The show would feature many VSEs including “Dorothy’s New 
Friend” which tackled anti-Semitism and the curse of the elitist country 
club, “Old Friends” where Sophia came to terms with a pal developing 
Alzheimer’s Disease, an episode taking on suicide amongst the elderly in the 


heartbreaking “Not Another Monday” and the revolutionary “Sick and 
Tired” which brought chronic fatigue syndrome into the public 
consciousness. Susan Harris herself had this condition and modelled 
Dorothy on her own experiences. She addressed issues concerning 
malpractice, women not being listened to and the fact that the elderly are 
neglected and ignored. Dorothy’s angry speech to her negligent doctor has 
since become a campaign for people living with fatigue and conditions such 
as fibromyalgia. 


Night Court would provide a number of Very Special Episodes while delivering a 
great balance between broad humor and an acute commentary on humanity. 


Earlier examples of the Very Special Episode before the advent of 
Norman Lear’s works, included an episode of Bewitched (1964-1972) that 
got super topical with the heart-warming episode “Sisters at Heart’, which 
opened with a special message from the show's star Elizabeth Montgomery. 
The episode was conceived by twenty seven mostly illiterate students from a 
public high school who all loved Bewitched and saw Samantha Stephens as 
an icon. Montgomery paid for them to visit the set and was so moved by 
hearing stories from their teacher on how these kids related to the whole 
concept of a witch being married to a mortal and how she has to repress her 
true powers in order to fit in, that Montgomery convinced the network to 
have the children write an episode about race relations and the vital 
importance of black pride. With the help of Bewitched writer Barbara 
Avedon, the children worked on a show where Tabitha and her best friend 
Lisa teach everyone about the magical powers of friendship that doesn’t see 
color — in turn, this episode helped bridge gaps between black and white 
and was a critically revered moment in American TV history. 

Early examples of VSEs come from shows such as The Brady Bunch 
(1969-1974) and The Partridge Family (1970-1974), but for the most part, 
the phenomenon would be a seventies and eighties invention. It would even 
find its place among fantasy escapist TV sitcoms during the eighties such as 
Small Wonder (1985-1989), which would feature an episode all about 
missing children which would spark a lot of heated debate among networks. 
But for the most part in the late eighties and early nineties, comedy would 
stay grounded in realism and the advent of dramedy would make its mark. 
These would be sitcoms that would have overriding arcs dealing with social 
issues such as addiction, domestic violence, racism, homophobia and other 
social concerns that would be ongoing incidents that carried over 
throughout the narrative, rather than treated as a one-off special, as seen in 
shows such as Cheers (1982-1993). 

One of the last nineties sitcoms to continue the traditional VSE trend 
would be Blossom (1990-1995), which would really push the VSE and even 
have a catch phrase unto itself “Tonight, on a very special BLOSSOM”. The 
show that marked the end of the VSE would be Seinfeld (1989-1998), which 
boasted that it would be a show most definitely without all the “feels” and 


no lessons learned. 

Personally, as brilliant as Seinfeld is, its characters are completely 
unlikeable, whereas as saccharine as Blossom may be perceived, there was 
plenty of heart and tenderness, which I personally respond to more 
wholeheartedly. Television would start to lose its sweetness and warmth 
with cynical shows emerging, mostly spearheaded by seemingly edgy stand- 
up comedians. 

So, as I wrap up this introduction and welcome you into this mammoth 
look at various VSEs as examined by myself and a host of incredibly gifted 
writers, I just want you all to remember how important these TV sitcoms 
are. There is a beauty and magic in the writing, the performances, the 
catchiness of each theme song, a magic in each character's plight, their 
hopes, their dreams, their alienation, their struggles. All this can be seen in 
examples such as the mournful episode of Laverne & Shirley (1976-1983) 
entitled “Why Did The Fireman...” which has Laverne finally think she has 
met the man of her dreams only to lose him in a devastating accident and 
the episode spends time with her, coping with loss and grief. While the 
wonderful late great Penny Marshall makes us laugh with her brilliant 
comic timing and ace hand at physical comedy, she can also break our 
hearts as we cry for this working class gal who wants a chance at love - and 
that is the power of the Very Special Episode. 

Henry Fonda once hosted a special that showcased the best of All in the 
Family and he asked us: “What is bigger - the laughter or the lump in your 
throat?” And that is a perfect summation of the phenomena. 

So, lets celebrate these great moments from some special episodes that 
have touched us in a special way, and remember how important these 
messages, these images, these characters and these stories were and always 
will be. 

Moments such as the backdoor pilot for The Jeffersons where long-time 
friends Edith Bunker and Louise Jefferson have to say goodbye. Here, 
Louise is off to live the life of wealth and luxury, while Edith remains 
working class in a poor neighborhood. It is a heartbreaking farewell and a 
TV friendship akin to that of Wilma and Betty of The Flintstones (1960- 
1966) or Mary and Rhoda of The Mary Tyler Moore Show (1970-1977). 


The darkness of child abuse in Major Dad (1989-1993) as seen in the 
episode “Conduct Unbecoming’, or when ALF befriends a lonely blind 
woman on ALF (1986-1990), here a wise cracking alien makes an isolated 
woman feel good about herself. There was also that time where Zack learnt 
about his Native American heritage on Saved by the Bell (1989-1993) in 
“Running Zack” giving him a newfound respect for the eternal struggles of 
indigenous people or in “Baby of the Family” from Gimme a Break! (1981- 
1987) which dealt with racism. Drink driving on Growing Pains (1985- 
1992) in the episode “Second Chance” was made notable for Tracey Gold’s 
heartbreaking performance and a title card PSA at the end explaining that 
people have died in drink driving accidents during the time we've spent 
watching that particular episode. Whether it’s when Chachi finds out he has 
diabetes on Happy Days (1974-1984), or D.J. develops an eating disorder on 
Full House (1987-1995), or the dangers of cults on both Charles in Charge 
(1984-1990) and Boy Meets World (1993-2000), or the heartbreaking finale 
from The Mary Tyler Moore Show where our girl Mary tearfully thanks her 
colleagues for being her family. These are all important and wonderful 
moments of television, that are not only part of popular culture, but in 
many ways a reflection of the reality they spawn from. In an episode called 
“Mork in Wonderland” from Mork & Mindy (1978- 1982), Mork disappears 
into a parallel universe where laugher and joy are not allowed. Mindy dies 
in this universe which breaks Mork, but when he returns to the real world 
to find Mindy alive and well, he is overjoyed as is Mindy, and their reunion 
is tearful and momentous. What Mork says to Mindy is just beautiful, and 
also, upon hearing this, its even more profound knowing what had 
happened to Robin Williams himself. So there is truth within the form, and 
the magic of television sitcoms will live forever. 

Thank you everyone! And keep watching classic TV! 


AND NOW FOR THE EXCITING CONCLUSION 
TO... 


TONIGHT, ON A VERY SPECIAL EPISODE WHEN 
TV SITCOMS SOMETIMES GOT SERIOUS 


Jt’s Like J Started Breathing 
On The Night We Kissed 


1986 - 1989 


“Urban Fear” from Punky Brewster 
Original Air Date: 5 January 1986 
By Susan Leighton 


From 1984 until 1988, television viewing audiences became captivated 
with a little girl named Penelope “Punky” Brewster. Soleil Moon Frye 
portrayed the inventive and imaginative lead character. Punky Brewster had 
all the hallmarks of a hit sitcom. A family dynamic of sorts (even though 
unconventional) and plenty of episodes with jokes and happy endings 
where the conclusion is wrapped up with a gigantic bow. However, at the 
heart of it, the series also looked at abandonment, adoption and other 
serious topics, which is where “Urban Fear” comes in. The story of Punky is 
actually heartbreaking. At a young age, her father left her and her mother 
never to return. A little bit later, the same fate befell Punky when she and 
her dog Brandon were abandoned at a shopping center by her mother. Left 
to fend for herself, the child managed to locate a vacant apartment nearby 
where she took up residence. Of course, it doesn’t take long for Punky to 
find a friend in Cherie Johnson who lives with her grandmother and 
registered nurse, Betty. As it turns out, Henry Warnimont (George Gaynes), 
the manager of the building and a photographer occupies the apartment 
across from where Punky has made her new home. As luck would have it, 
he discovers that she is living there. 

The two form an unbreakable bond and Henry decides to adopt her. 
While he is going through the process with the help of social worker, Randi 
Mitchell (Talia Balsam), Punky is forced to live in Fenster Hall by the state 
which is a facility for orphans and abandoned children. Fortunately, she is 
rescued from there when George is approved to be her legal guardian. Not 
everything is smooth sailing for the duo though. In season two, George’s 
photography studio burns to the ground and he is hospitalized for a 
bleeding ulcer due to the stress of possibly not being able to make a living. 
To make matters worse, Simon P. Chillings, another social worker, shows up 
and determines that Henry can no longer care for Punky because of his 


condition and his age. Once again, a ward of the state, the youngster finds 
herself back in Fenster Hall. 

A foster family is found for her but it is definitely not a match. The 
Buckworths are upper crust and for their lifestyle, Punky is just too working 
class. Luckily for her, Henry makes a full recovery and the court decrees 
that he is now the young Brewster's father. Believe it or not, this unlikely 
pairing became a hit for a time on NBC before being cancelled in its second 
season due to not being able to compete in the ratings against 60 Minutes. 
All was not lost, though. The series returned in syndication and became so 
successful that an entire line of toys was released based on the show 
including dolls, plush versions of Punky and Brandon, coloring books, party 
decorations and the list goes on and on. 

In the eighties, it wasn’t uncommon for a series that had some clout with 
viewers to start aiming special episodes to the younger audience with 
morals and messages infused in the storyline. Punky Brewster was no 
exception and had its share of heart tugging moments. In “Urban Fear,’ 
feelings of abandonment and obviously fear are the underlying themes. As I 
watched the show, I couldn't help but compare it to the events of our present 
day. A serial killer, “The Northside Stalker,” is on a rampage. The entire city 
of Chicago is locking its doors and living a paranoid existence by looking 
over their shoulders at every turn. Meanwhile, the news media floods every 
broadcast with stories of the murderer which just ramps everyone's 
emotions up to near crisis levels. When Betty turns on the late breaking 
segment of the news featuring The Stalker, Henry immediately tells Punky 
and Cherie to go play in her bedroom because he doesn’t want her exposed 
to violence. He is trying to shield her from as much of the real world as 
possible. Because she is a precocious youngster, she questions why he lets 
her watch World War II films. When he answers her because they are not 
real, she inquires if the war wasn't real either. Finally, the girls leave the 
living room. Betty thinks that Henry should just talk about The Stalker with 
Punky because she already knows the story. This leads them down the path 
of how he needs to make the building more secure by adding an alarm 
system and extra deadbolts on the doors. All of these suggestions, Henry 
dismisses because in his words, she’s overreacting. He believes that people 


need to keep a clear head and remain calm. If he and Betty ignore The 
Stalker, the girls will too. 

The parallels to our changing world with the COVID-19 lockdown are 
striking. Everyone is presently living in fear just like Chicago with The 
Stalker. It is almost as if Punky is a microcosm when viewing it with 215 
century eyes. Our present day threat isn’t a tangible entity, it is something 
we cant see that makes it even more dire and frightening because right now, 
the only way to fight succumbing to the illness is by staying quarantined in 
our abodes with no personal interaction except with those in our immediate 
households. For all intent and purposes, Punky, Henry, Betty and Cherie 
couldn't see The Stalker either. He lingered in the background causing 
everyone a great deal of anxiety. Henry finds out just how upset Punky is 
over the entire business when she sets up elaborate booby traps in her room 
to wake her in case of an unwanted intruder. Her fear of losing Henry is so 
deep rooted that in art class, she draws a picture of The Stalker chasing him 
with a knife. This alarms her teacher, Mike Fulton (T.K. Carter) so much 
that he requests a parent-teacher conference with Henry to inform him of 
Punky’s anxiety. Being a concerned and devoted guardian, Henry vows to 
talk with his charge. 

When he returns home that evening, he makes dinner for the two of 
them. Punky inquires as to why the meal is so early to which Henry informs 
her because he has to go to work. She tries every trick in the book to keep 
him home with her like feigning illness. In order to pretend that she has a 
fever, she sticks the thermometer Henry gives her in her hot baked potato 
but when he looks at the reading, it is 108 degrees and has sour cream on it. 
So, he knows she isn’t sick. Then she tries simulating a rash by putting red 
dots on her arm with a marker. No luck with that ploy, either. Finally, she 
takes a sip of Kool-Aid and asks Henry to check her throat because it feels 
sore. He notices the redness but it is also all over her teeth so he 
immediately knows what she did. After all of these shenanigans, Henry can 
see how distraught Punky is at the thought of him leaving her alone. She 
pours out her heart to him by telling him that she was abandoned by the 
people she loved the most and she couldn't bear to lose him too. In fact, she 
worries about him all the time. Henry is so touched by what she is saying, 


that he admits to her that he fears for her safety and wellbeing too. He is 
concerned when she crosses the road, when she isn’t in his sight he wonders 
if she is okay. But then he teaches her the most important lesson of all. Fear 
is healthy but it shouldnt dictate your life. Punky understands this and 
before he leaves for work, he tells her not to worry because he’s a “tough, old 
bird.” He lets her know he can handle himself. This assuages her fear. 

The dread of being abandoned is unfortunately real for many people. 
Especially now, with the threat of the virus looming over everyone's heads. 
Parents worry about their children and vice versa. I can relate to the 
character of Punky Brewster, oddly enough. I was abandoned by my parents 
and put up for adoption as a baby. It was your typical melodramatic story 
from what I gather or at least what was conveyed to me. I was adopted by 
older parents just like Punky was adopted by Henry. They too came from 
the “Greatest Generation.” To a certain extent, and I don't really admit this 
to anyone, I have abandonment issues. Perhaps that is why I keep people at 
arms length. I get why Punky holds on to Henry so tightly but I have 
learned that nothing in this life lasts forever. We have to accept the fact that 
there is an expiration date. It’s painful but it is reality. In her heart, Punky 
knows Henry wont be around forever just as Henry knows that one day, 
Punky will be an adult and on her own. You can only protect and hold the 
ones you love near and dear to you for so long before you have to let them 
go. You have to take that risk. 

Risk is a four-letter word especially now. Everywhere you look, there are 
people fighting about reopening public venues, not wearing masks, they are 
the opposite side of the spectrum. Then there are those who are living in 
fear and screaming at others to enforce the public safety initiatives. This is a 
new era that we are living in. Our lives as we know it are permanently 
altered. Some can deal with this new reality while others cannot. We are all 
living in a perpetual state of insecurity from not knowing when we will go 
back to work, if we will work, will we see our loved ones again and on and 
on... 

Henry has a point. It is healthy to be vigilant. You have to be aware of 
your surroundings. It is good to think before you leap. However, when you 
allow your phobias to rule your world, you aren't really living. You are 


merely going through the motions and playing it safe. If everyone would be 
cautious all the time, we wouldn't have technological breakthroughs, new 
art or anything original. Who knew that I could learn so much and face my 
personal fears through an eighties sitcom? Henry was right. It’s time to 
conquer our fears and get on with the business of life... 


“Bulimia” from Diff rent Strokes 
Original Air Date: 17 January 1986 
By Michelle J. Smith 


By season eight of Diff rent Strokes (1978-1986), the cast had changed 
significantly. Widower Philip Drummond (Conrad Bain) had married 
Maggie McKinney (Mary Ann Mobley), who brought her red-headed son, 
Sam (Danny Cooksey) into the household, an addition that many fans 
regard as the series’ “Jumping the Shark” moment. Gary Coleman, who 
played Arnold, was now 18 years old, and less capable of trading on his 
diminutive cuteness; older brother Willis (Todd Bridges) was absent in 
many episodes with a new focus on Arnold’s relationship with his 
“adorable” younger brother. Most notably, daughter Kimberly (Dana Plato) 
had been written out of the show after Plato became pregnant (and on the 
back of substance abuse issues) during season six. Kimberly was 
conveniently sent to Paris to study. Ratings dropped during season seven 
and in the spring of 1985 the show was cancelled by NBC, with ABC 
picking it up for the eighth and final season. 

After Platos baby was born in July 1984, the uncomfortable issue of a 
pregnant Kimberly was resolved, and she returned for six guest appearances 
in Diffrent Strokes’ final two series. Her last appearance on the show was a 
Very Special Episode entitled “Bulimia’, which engaged with the topical 
subject of eating disorders. Family Ties’ mother Meredith Baxter Birney’s 
made-for-TV movie Kates Secret (1986), about a suburban housewife 
suffering from bulimia nervosa, aired later the same year on NBC. In 
retrospect, the suggestion that Kimberly is far more troubled than the fun- 
loving tone of Diff rent Strokes would ordinarily allow seems prescient given 
Plato's own tragic life story. From wealthy child star, Plato would go on to 
lose custody of her son due to drug addiction, pose for Playboy, appear in 
softcore pornography, rob a video store while armed with a pellet gun, and 
die of an intentional drug overdose at the age of 34 in 1999. 

The episode begins with Kimberly modelling a bathing suit in the 


Drummond's apartment, preparing to take part in a fashion parade that 
Maggie is organising. Though it would likely not have been an enticing 
prospect to wear an eighties high-cut one-piece after recently giving birth, 
Plato looks perfectly trim, and in an odd moment, her father assures her 
that she “really does something for that bathing suit” As the episode goes on 
to suggest, heaping excessive praise on young women based on their 
appearance can put them under intense pressure as they tie their self-worth 
to their thinness. Mr. Drummond's obliviousness to his daughter's 
unhealthy relationship with food means that Arnold and Sam must be the 
ones to discover her secret. The duo has been blamed for vacuuming up the 
ample supply of food in the wealthy family’s fridge, but soon discover their 
newly-returned sister binge eating in the kitchen. Her initial delicate taste of 
the icing on a gigantic cake that Arnold had brought home turns into a 
frenzy as she consumes the entire slab with her hands. The tell-tale sounds 
of retching in the bathroom signal to Arnold that something is wrong, but, 
ironically, he initially suspects that she must be pregnant. 

Kimberly becomes angry when Arnold raises the possibility of an eating 
disorder, but maintains the expected warmth of the series through his 
deflecting jokes about the quantity of food she has eaten. While Arnold is 
genuinely compassionate and concerned for his sister, Mr. Drummond is 
not convinced until he personally views the kitchen table covered in half- 
eaten food, hears vomiting from the bathroom, and confronts Kimberly as 
she emerges while wiping her face. Kimberly explains that she is 
consistently on a diet, and has adopted binging and purging to enjoy food 
but still be able to “fit into my clothes the next day”. Maggie displays her 
maternal instinct when she encourages Kimberly to seek professional help, 
while Mr. Drummond naively believes that his daughter will be able to keep 
her promise not to binge eat. Predictably, this strategic approach to a 
psychological disorder leads to Kimberly poised at the fridge in the dark 
scarfing a jar of peanut butter with her hands. 

The much-derided Sam, who initially thinks that the problem is about 
“dumb girls’, fulfils an important purpose in this Very Special Episode, 
serving as a stand-in for the child viewers who would need bulimia 
explained to them. Maggie and Mr. Drummond have met with a therapist 


and convey to Sam that bulimia is a disease and that it tends to affect people 
who are self-critical “perfectionists”. While Kimberly is dismissive of Maggie 
(whom she accuses of “watching too much Donahue”) and becomes angry 
at their secret therapist visit, she eventually admits to her problem. The 
modelling premise from the beginning of the episode becomes significant 
when Kimberly reveals that many of her Paris friends were models and that 
she had borrowed their dieting techniques. Being thin is something she “has 
to be” and Kimberly declares that she will do anything to avoid being even 
an ounce overweight. Thankfully for Kimberly, Maggie was written into the 
series, as Mr. Drummond is clearly incapable of appreciating the subtleties 
of body image for young women. Maggie remains in great shape and owns 
her own exercise studio, but offers Kimberly the insight that maintaining 
good looks will not “make the whole world love you”. 

Following Maggies words of wisdom, Mr. Drummond contributes his 
first piece of useful advice to his daughter: “You don’t need to reach for 
some imagined perfection” The episode closes with Kimberly’s reassurance 
- and final words in the series - that she “will try”. As a contemporary 
viewer, it’s impossible not to see Plato herself behind these words. Adopted 
out as a baby and raised to become a talented figure skater and actress, 
Plato’s best try saw her written out of the show she had been integral to 
because she became a mother, unable to secure reputable acting roles, and 
resorting to breast implants to attempt to retain the fame that had made her 
a household name. Like many young actresses, Plato learned a similar 
lesson to the one presented to her alter-ego: you might make the whole 
world love you, but they can just as easily find someone else to love instead. 


Kimberly Drummond (Dana Plato) struggles with an eating disorder in 


“Bulimia” from Diffrent Strokes. This would be actress Plato’s final appearance 
on the long running sitcom and sadly her life would take a tragic turn - she 
would sadly die at age thirty four from a drug overdose. 


“Cherie Lifesaver” from Punky Brewster 
Original Air Date: 19 January 1986 
By Michelle J. Smith 
With Very Special insight from actress Cherie Johnson 


Punky Brewster (1984-1988) was a new concept: a primetime television 
show aimed at children and centered on the experiences of the child 
protagonists, particularly that of the lead girl character. It was created to 
pair with Silver Spoons (1982-1987), NBC’s comedy starring child star 
Ricky Schroder, in a family-oriented block of programming on Sunday 
night aimed to capture those outside the demographic of the ratings- 
winning current affairs program 60 Minutes. Although Punky (Soleil Moon- 
Frye) was a ray of sunshine, the series tackled grim topics, beginning with 
the pilot in which the eight-year-old girl is abandoned in a shopping mall by 
her heroin-addicted mother. With Punky’s father playing no role in her 
upbringing, her only companion is her golden retriever, Brandon. Like a 
hobo with his belongings enclosed in a bandana, Punky also wanders with 
no home to call her own (and fittingly wears a bandana tied around her leg). 

Cheerful and unconventional Punky doesn't allow Chicagos mean 
streets to daunt her, and takes up residence in an abandoned apartment 
until she is discovered by building superintendent Henry Warnimont 
(George Gaynes). Henry is old enough to be Punky’s grandfather, but as in 
Diffrent Strokes (1978-1986), age is no barrier to a kindly white man 
agreeing to raise orphaned or abandoned children. Punky’s best friend in 
the apartment block, Cherie Johnson (Cherie Johnson) is being raised by 
her grandmother, Betty (Susie Garrett), producing some rare positive 
interaction between children and elderly people in a genre that is usually 
self-absorbed with youth. While Henry is gruff, Punky’s irreverence and 
humor usually brings a smile to his face, even if she also provokes 
occasional frustration. Many eighties sitcoms confronted race issues, but 
Punky Brewster uniquely paired a white lead character with an African 
American best friend and did not treat Cherie’s race as a “problem”: the 


friendship was supposed to be unremarkable, just like the one between 
Henry and Betty. 

The show's genuine attempts to explore real and frightening issues that 
affected children in numerous Very Special Episodes - from sexual abuse to 
death, and a “Just Say No” episode featuring Nancy Reagan - made Punky a 
trusted figure for child viewers. Costume designer Gene Doucette recalls 
that the production office received hundreds of letters from children 
describing situations of physical and sexual abuse that were forwarded to 
authorities. The massive volume of fan letters sent to Punky often contained 
ideas for plotlines, influencing the decision during the second season to 
encourage children to send in a premise for a future episode, with the 
winner of the competition receiving a family trip to Hollywood. Seven-year- 
old Jeremy Reams won the contest with his idea for a story about the 
characters learning CPR at school and coming across someone, such as an 
elderly woman, who needed medical help. The producers liked the idea of 
teaching children the importance of CPR, but merged Jeremy's idea with 
research they had conducted about the frequency of child deaths from 
suffocation in old fridges or freezers. Prior to laws instituted in 1958 in the 
United States, refrigerators often were unable to be opened from the inside. 
As these models were built to last, they were still being discarded in the 
1980s, particularly in poorer neighborhoods, where they would likely be 
dumped in vacant lots. 

Henry’s vintage fridge blows up with a cloud of black smoke around the 
time that Punky’s class at school receive a CPR lesson from their teacher Mr. 
Fulton (T.K. Carter). Both Punky and her rich kid friend Margaux (Ami 
Foster) work hard to follow the procedure they have learned on the 
resuscitation dummy. However, wisecracking Allen (Casey Ellison) is 
banished from the class after repeated failure to take the task seriously (he 
jokes that the dummy “isn't his type”), missing out on learning the 
techniques. What comes next would prove to be a defining moment of 
childhood terror that would produce ongoing paranoia about discarded 
refrigerators, making this episode the only one that most adults can recall 
with any precision. 

During a game of hide-and-seek involving Punky, Cherie, Margaux, and 


Allen in the apartment courtyard on a wintry afternoon, Cherie conceals 
herself in Henry’s broken fridge. He had intended to remove the door for 
safety, and warns the children to keep their distance, but the arrival of 
snowfall induces confusion and Cherie is left inside the fridge: she futilely 
cries out for help and then loses consciousness. Originally Johnson wore an 
oxygen mask during the filming of the scene, before the decision was made 
to remove the back of the fridge to ensure she could breathe. When Cherie 
is eventually discovered by Henry, he calls on Allen to attempt CPR, but 
both male characters are ignorant and powerless to help. It falls to Punky 
and Margaux - who had taken the class seriously - to save Cherie’s life 
before the arrival of the paramedics. While the show's didacticism on issues 
such as drugs make it an easy target for mockery, the significance of a 
program with three leading girl characters and a decidedly unheroic boy 
was a critical influence on girls of the period. Moreover, sexism was a topic 
that Punky Brewster explicitly confronted, as in the episode “Girls Will Be 
Boys’, in which Punky signs up to a remote-control car-racing club but is 
initially barred from the track once they realize that “Punky” is not a boy. 
Most of all, “Cherie Life-saver’, and the series more generally, gave the child 
characters significant agency and, in turn, attempted to empower child 
viewers. Producer Rick Hawkins received a call the week after the “Cherie 
Lifesaver” episode aired from a woman who explained that her husband had 
been electrocuted and received CPR from a group of children who had seen 
the Punky Brewster episode and helped to save his life. The concept of 
“Punky Power’, through which Punky gained strength through her belief in 
herself and her abilities, preceded the Spice Girls’ “girl power” by a decade, 
and had more substance. It is no wonder that more than 200,000 girls 
petitioned NBC for a Punky Brewster doll, looking to the character as a 
model of independent and positively-minded girlhood. 


CHERIES JOHNSON: The Very Special Episode phenomenon for 
me was television really being invested in tackling real life serious issues. 
My mother was always very open with me about things that were 
happening in the world, so it was just another way to open up a 
conversation with my family and I. From our “Just Say No” episode to 


Diff rent Strokes taking on bullying, these were always conversation 
starters for my parents and I. That episode where Arnold is bullied on 
Diff rent Strokes really stuck with me. I felt for him because he was so 
much smaller than the bullies. I [also] remember the episode of Webster 
(1983-1989) when there was the whole adoption issue being covered and 
there was an explanation as to why he was adopted and how his family 
were a different color to him. I grew up in a biracial family so color was 
never a concern, we never saw color, I never looked at color or thought 
about it. But watching things like Webster confused me because I never 
thought it was a big deal, it just wasn’t the way I was raised. There was 
also an episode of Little House on the Prairie (1974-1983) where one of 
the girls thought she was adopted and she tore the house apart to find her 
birth certificate. I remember getting in trouble because I knew that I 
wasnt like anyone else in my family, and so my explanation to them for 
not seeming like any of them came from those Very Special Episodes. I 
truly believed that I was adopted, and nobody would tell me the truth, so 
I rummaged through all my mom's papers, looking for my birth 
certificate! Unfortunately, I wasn’t adopted, so that was disappointing to 
me, because I wanted to be like those kids on those TV shows! 

Punky Brewster was the best work I have ever been involved in and 
the most treasured years of my life. We worked with a group of people 
that really let us kids be children. They cast the show with the most 
beautiful, good hearted people and a lot of the cast members on the show 
are still my dear friends to this day. A lot of those people were 
foundations of friendship. Everyone was cast in the roles that really 
honestly reflected them. The little girl who played Margaux, Ami Foster, 
was very much what you would call a “girly girl”. She loved the color pink 
and loved to be in pretty dresses and such. I remember her mother and 
my mother having a conversation and my mother said “Don't send Ami 
over to my daughter’s slumber party all in white!” and her mother was 
like “Ami never gets dirty!” But of course, we ended up playing out in the 
hill and we fell in the mud and Ami got all dirty. I was a tomboy and I got 
around in jeans and a t-shirt. When I would go to Ami’s house, the whole 
room was pink and there were dolls everywhere, so Punky Brewster was a 


true reflection of who we were as kids. Ami was a perfect little princess 
and I took pride in my tomboyish behavior. Soleil Moon Frye was 
amazing. She was like a child hippy. Her mom was a hippy! Soleil would 
get around without shoes and didn’t care about what she looked like, she 
was just so earthy and beautiful and free spirited. When it came to her, 
and me and Ami, all of our personalities were very different. And we all 
loved each other. We were misfits who loved each other and had each 
other. That was us in real life and in the show. The producers always 
handed our scripts to us on Friday nights and we would go home and 
read through them with our parents over the weekend, and then get back 
on Monday and have a table read. My mom did talk to me about the 
issue, and there was this thing going around where there were reports of 
kids getting stuck in refrigerators. There was a story where a little girl was 
trapped inside a fridge and her brother saved her by using CPR after he 
saw the episode, so that was amazing. My mom and I did talk about it 
before the show went to tape, and there was discussion, but I really had 
no idea that thirty four odd years after it aired, people would still be 
talking about it. Like it has such a cult reputation. The producers were so 
right on target, that not only did we do an episode all about the 
importance of CPR, but we kids actually took lessons on it and learned 
how to do it! So we were all like CPR experts by the end of the week. I 
think it’s so amazing that the producers cared that much and got us on 
board to actually know the practice rather than just do this Very Special 
Episode where it could have just been treated as strictly entertainment. 
Nothing like this happens now, producers don’t care about that kind of 
thing. They'd just want to do their show and be done with it. The 
producers on Punky Brewster felt it was their duty to instill some life 
lessons not only for the audience, but for the cast of the show, which I 
think is amazing. There was a sense of responsibility. There was a show 
where someone spoke through sign language and so they brought in a 
sign language teacher to teach us kids some words. They were so pro- 
child on that show, it was incredible. We learned so much from working 
on Punky Brewster. I had a baby recently and I got put on bed rest and I 
thought, “I should take up child CPR classes’, then I started laughing, “I 


know CPR from Punky Brewster!” But then I thought that I should get 
recertified. And my recertification was so easy because I knew it from 
doing the show those many years ago. It was like riding a bike, you never 
forget - thanks to Punky Brewster it was easy to pass my test! 

Physically doing the stunt was awesome! The first time I got into the 
refrigerator, the back was not off. There were two producers standing 
behind the fridge, the director and a stage manager and they bought me 
towards the fridge all together because they didn’t want me to be afraid. 
Now I was a tomboy, so I was like “Hey! I can’t wait to do this!” This was 
one of my first ever stunts. I was excited. They told me if I got nervous 
they would open up the fridge, so we did it and I was fine, and when I 
came back to do another run through, they had cut a hole in the back. 
The stage manager said that he wasn’t comfortable with me being inside a 
sealed fridge, he was just not happy with me getting in there without a 
hole being cut out. So, while I was doing the scene, the stage manager 
kept asking me “Are you OK? Are you OK?” and I was like “Tm fine!” 
Now come tape night, the whole back of the refrigerator had been taken 
off, this stage manager was just so afraid of me being in that thing! These 
adults that worked on the show really cared about us as kids. While the 
audience was there, the stage manager was still asking if I was OK! 

George Gaynes was very quiet, sweet and humble. He was so 
grandfatherly it was astounding. As a child, I never thought I would grow 
up to be an actress forever, I thought I was going to be an architect. 
George was from Finland, and Finland had always had this gorgeous 
architecture, so every time he came down on set and got to spend some 
time with me, he would bring along his architecture books and sit down 
with me and read with me about these old cathedrals, and show me these 
big beautiful buildings, and that was our very own personal, and special 
connection. The fact that I wanted to do architecture and the fact that he 
really wanted to do it as well and loved it so much, was something special 
that I will never forget. He would also teach me art history, and that was 
amazing. Sitting on his lap and him telling me about a place called 
Finland, which eventually I went to, was just beautiful. Even though the 
world seems so small as an adult, when youre a kid, the world is so big 


and to learn about this faraway place like Finland was just awe inspiring. 
I loved George. He definitely will always hold a piece of my heart. Susie 
Garrett wasn't my real grandmother, but she was totally my grandmother 
at heart. When I was a kid and my mom had to punish me, I would run 
to my grandmother, and she would save me, and that’s how Susie was. 
Susie would give me treats and hugs, and there was nothing like a hug 
from Susie Garrett. You know you're home when she was there. T.K. 
Carter is one of those people where you would leave your house and he 
would pop up out of nowhere. I was on my first date and I’m driving 
down the street and T.K. was there and he asked the boy to pull over, he 
said to him “Pull over, that’s my niece you got there in the car with you!” 
He was hilarious. He was like an overprotective big brother for years! I 
was even nervous to tell him I was pregnant even though I was thirty 
eight years old! He calls me at least once a week and asks “Whatchu 
doin?” I was at a club a few years ago and I saw a man surrounded by all 
these young girls, all giddy over him, and I was like “Hang on a minute, 
that’s T.K.!” and I was like “What are you doing here, old man?” and he 
was like “What is my little baby girl doing here?” Both of us decided that 
we were too old to be at this club! I was supposed to be laying there and 
of course was not allowed to get up, but I wanted to run to him and hug 
him. He was so good. He was so believable. And he really was that little 
boy who hung out with the girls, and he would come along to our 
slumber parties and birthday parties, he was definitely a sensitive, smart 
boy. That moment where he realizes he made a mistake and couldn't help 
Cherie was very real for him, it was as if he had let his sisters down. I 
mean for the most part, he was the clown, he was very funny, and if 
somebody was ever going to lighten the mood and make everybody 
laugh it was Casey. So laying there in the snow and hearing him be upset 
and crying, it was hard for me, I wanted to jump up and say “Tm just 
acting!” So many phenomenally talented kids worked on Punky Brewster. 


“Wesley's Friend” from Mr. Belvedere 
Original Air Date: 31 January 1986 
By Peter M. Bracke 


With Very Special insight from actress Ilene Graff 


Spun off of the popular Belvedere film series (which included Sitting 
Pretty (1948), Mr. Belvedere Goes to College (1949) and Mr. Belvedere Rings 
the Bell (1951)), and originally adapted from the comic novel Belvedere 
(1947) by Gwen Davenport, Mr. Belvedere remains one of the 
underappreciated gems of 1980s sitcom television. Continuing the 
adventures of Lynn Belvedere, a British butler hired by an American 
married couple to take charge of their three unruly children, the television 
series was originally conceived as a star vehicle for Bob Uecker and Ilene 
Graff as beleaguered parents George and Marsha Owens. But the show, 
which ran for six seasons on ABC between 1985 and 1990, quickly 
refocused itself on the relationship between irascible youngest son Wesley 
(Brice Beckham) and the stern yet sensitive Lynn. As embodied in the series 
by Christopher Hewett (taking over for Clifton Webb, Oscar nominated for 
his performance in the original film), the character of Mr. Belvedere evolved 
into a sort of male Mary Poppins without the magical powers; the weekly 
life lessons he doled out to Wesley depicted a kind of emotional mentorship 
fairly common to the British sitcom tradition but rarely if ever seen on 
modern American television. The show always possessed a unique whiff of 
refinement sorely lacking in other domestic family comedies of the time, 
which were often far more abrasive in their portrayal of child-surrogate 
relationships. Though Mr. Belvedere possessed many memorable characters 
and strong performances throughout its run, it was the chemistry of Hewett 
and Beckham that brought audiences back week after week, and earned the 
show - though never a ratings powerhouse - a loyal following that remains 
enamored of the series three decades on. 

Following the debut of the groundbreaking dramatic telefilm An Early 
Frost on CBS on 11 November 1985, Mr. Belvedere would seem to be an 


unlikely candidate to hold the mantle of the first American sitcom to deal 
directly with the AIDS crisis. Yet the show - well-liked if never quite 
popular enough to crack the Nielsen top 30 - may, in hindsight, have been 
the perfect vehicle for an episode like “Wesley’s Friend.” Flying slightly 
under the mainstream radar, it would never incite the wrath of the op-eds 
and talk shows as would a top 10 series, nor turn off viewers or advertisers 
in sufficient enough numbers to make the network skittish. Thus the 
creative team behind Mr. Belvedere could afford to take more chances with 
the content, tone and approach of “Wesley’s Friend” - and they did. It is 
tempting, three decades later, to dismiss the earnest didacticism of Mr. 
Belvedere as meek and tepid, but “Wesley’s Friend” deserves praise for being 
steadfast and insidious in the way it quietly pierces through the biases and 
prejudices held by the American majority about the disease. The fact that 
“Wesley’s Friend, like Mr. Belverdere itself, remains largely unheralded as a 
pioneer in sitcom television is perhaps key of its effectiveness; unlike more 
high-profile VSEs that sprung from more high-profile shows, the episode 
was unburdened by the need to appeal to the widest possible viewership, 
and therefore could touch its loyal audience more deeply and subversively. 


Learning about AIDS and getting all the facts straight in “Wesleys Friend” from 
Mr. Belvedere. 


The episode’s main storyline centers on Wesley, who is taking part in a 
school play honoring the nation’s past presidents. At first disappointed at 
having missed out on the chance to play his favored part of Abraham 
Lincoln, he quickly informs Marcia, George and Mr. Belvedere that the role 
may still be his after all. “You know my friend Danny O'Neill, the one you 
all like so much because he never does anything wrong?” Wesley says. 
“Well, he was supposed to play Lincoln, but his parents had to come take 
him home. He got caught with this stuff called AIDS? Their shocked and 
stone silent reaction exemplifies the approach of the majority of the episode. 
We normally would next expect a joke to follow to lighten the mood, but 
none will come. With George, Marcia and Mr. Belvedere barely able to 
mutter any meaningful retort, Wesley simply shrugs it off. “Boy,” he says, 
“Danny must really have done something wrong?” 

“Wesley's Friend” is at its most confident when directly addressing and 
dispelling the myths and misinformation prevalent in 1986 America around 
AIDS. Before the internet, before the mass penetration of cable and the 
ability to time-shift, and before the American public school system widely 
included HIV education in its curriculum, misinformation about the 
disease was not spread by an over-abundance of technology but bred by the 
lack of it. When Marcia, George and Mr. Belvedere confirm via a phone call 
to the school that Danny has contracted the disease, a lightly comedic scene 
follows as they attempt to explain to Wesley facts that they themselves are 
hardly sure of. The bumbling verbal wordplay between Hewett, Graff and 
especially Uecker - few sitcom parents of the era make willful ignorance as 
endearing as the former MLB player-turned-actor - has always been one of 
the most delightful and unheralded benchmarks of the show. Yet here it 
achieves genuine poignancy, as the stakes are not merely a scraped knee or 
broken curfew but the potential death of one’s own child. A common 
complaint of this type of sitcom humor is that it lobbies softballs instead of 
grenades, placating the audiences’ prejudices when it should be challenging 
them. But ultimately the scene doesn't pull its punch, as it is Wesley’s older 
sister Heather (Tracy Wells) who finally lays it all out for him. Presaging the 
postmodern, wise-beyond-their-years teens of late-1990s sitcoms and 
dramedies, she has already accepted the harsh realities of her world and has 


little patience for would-be parental protectors too scared to utter the word 
“AIDS?” Though hardly an expression of ACT UP-level anger, Heather's 
blunt matter-of-factness lays waste to her elders’ blustery embarrassment. 


With a perfectly timed eyeroll and jaunty skip back up the stairs, she 
becomes the American sitcom’s first loud and proud mouthpiece in the fight 
against AIDS. 


The cast of Mr. Belvedere. Based on the popular Mr. Belvedere films, this sitcom 
would position a worldly British butler in suburban Pittsburgh, where he would 
scrutinize and solve problems for the family he keeps house for. 
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Words like “gay? “queer” and “homo-sexual,;” however, are nowhere to 
be found in “Wesley's Friend” Aside from a couple of half-hearted puns 
about “fooling around” and “intimate contact” - even the laugh track titters 
uncomfortably - the episode appears to ignore sexuality altogether. There is 
a clear tactic agreement throughout the episode that while AIDS was still 
very much considered a “gay men’s disease” by society at large, the show 
would not cause any undue audience discomfort by actually involving a gay 
character in the narrative. But a closer reading of the “B” storyline reveals 
the writers adroitly, if subtly, addressing the pink elephant in the room. 
Eldest brother Kevin (Rob Stone), in hopes of earning an “easy A grade,’ has 
opted for a home economics course instead of shop class at school. George’s 
reactions throughout the episode to Kevins subsequent homework 
assignments expose an uncertainty in both George’s previously ironclad 
belief in his son’s assumed heterosexuality and his understanding of how 
others perceive his own masculinity. When, in the episode’s opening scene, 
George finds Kevin baking muffins and sewing a skirt (for Heather, of 
course), he nervously jokes with an exaggerated masculine inflection, 
“Look, we never had that little man-to-man talk, did we, Kev?” It’s the 
closest a 1980s sitcom would get in expressing the widely held yet latent fear 
of American fathers that by allowing their boys to engage in “girly” 
activities, they would inadvertently raise gay sons. And later, his hands 
literally bound up in yarn as part of yet another of Kevins feminine- 
gendered home economics projects, George suggestively winks at his 
submissive predicament by wryly quipping that he’s all “tied up.” Yarn as 
metaphor for receptive anal sex may seem like a tenuous allusion, but in 
1986, for most of straight America, it was still the primary iconography for 
understanding how the disease was transmitted, and often the only way 
they could conceive of and contextualize physical intimacy between gay 
men. 

“Wesley’s Friend,” however, is not completely unaccommodating of 
viewers who were more attuned to, and desiring of, positive gay 


representation, nor of the notion - still revolutionary in 1986 - that gay 
people could actually be a part of the primetime audience watching Mr. 
Belvedere. The writers have a particular bit of queer fun with a running gag 
on the sexuality of past American presidents. When we first meet Wesley in 
the episode, hes dejected because Marcia has failed to recognize that his 
costume is of President Taft. “Raymond Burr?” she incorrectly guesses; Mr. 
Belvedere, of course, gets the reference right on the spot. (Hewett plays this 
moment with such a knowing wink that it’s easy to imagine he was injecting 
a bit of his own sly meta-commentary, on both his lifelong off-screen 
bachelorhood and the ongoing speculation around his sexual orientation 
that would dog him throughout his career.) The gag also pays off nicely in 
the third act when, as the school play unfolds, we get a knowing nod to 
James Buchanan's status as the first gay president. “I never married,’ mutters 
the student costumed as Buchanan, “but I’m sure I dated!” 

The friend at the center “Wesley’s Friend,” little Danny O’Neill, was 
always at risk of being a cipher in his own story. Though his screen time is 
limited, the delightfully precocious Danny (played with impressive restraint 
by Ian Fried) subtly commands every scene he’s in. “Hi champ, how’s it 
goin?” George says, as Mr. Belvedere welcomes Danny to the Owens home. 
“Well, I got AIDS,’ the ever-chipper Danny replies, “but other than that, Pm 
doing pretty good!” Children have little compunction when it comes to 
addressing the issues that adults cant or won't confront, and Danny will 
serve as a surrogate throughout the episode to navigate the audience 
through difficult conversations about AIDS. In an earlier scene at school, 
Wesley is told a litany of mistruths by his classmates about how Danny 
contracted the disease. (“You can get it by just touchin’ somebody, or 
drinking out of the same glass!”) One could easily see such conversations 
repeated verbatim by adults in offices or in homes across America in 1986. 
The episodes narrative approach serves the dual purpose of accurately 
debunking falsehoods about the disease while also providing the audience a 
comfortable - if perhaps too safe - distance from which to examine their 
own incorrect assumptions and prejudices. 

It is to the credit of “Wesley’s Friend,” however, that Danny is allowed to 
be politically confrontational in a way rarely afforded characters in 


American sitcoms of the era, regardless of age. After Wesley finally stands 
up to Danny’s oppressors by refusing to assume his proscribed role in front 
of the entire audience of the school play, he then discloses his friend’s AIDS 
diagnosis to the crowd of parents and teachers, and demands Danny take 
his rightful place as Abraham Lincoln. Wesley turns the stage over Danny 
who, quoting Lincoln, directly addresses the audience's bigotry and mob 
mentality. “If the good people, in their wisdom, shall see fit to keep me in 
the background, I have been too familiar with disappointments to be very 
much chagrined.”” With Danny’s oversized glasses further magnifying Fried’s 
naturally expressive eyes, and his lopsided line delivery eradicating any hint 
of cynicism, the brief speech serves as a powerful rallying cry of solidarity 
and pride for every unheard voice silenced by the disease. After an episode's 
worth of quiet defiance in the face of ignorance, misinformation, 
indifference and injustice, Danny’s echoing of Lincoln fully and finally 
squares the then-hysterical social reaction to the AIDS epidemic within its 
proper larger historical and political context, configuring it as another 
example in a long line of American injustices against marginalized people. 

The episode fully resolves its storyline in the next scene following 
Danny's triumph at the play. Wesley and Danny are alone and embrace, 
their friendship restored, compassion triumphing over fear. They then 
decide to knock a few items off of Danny’s bucket list, eventually settling 
upon, fittingly enough, a trip to see Gettysburg (with, of course, Mr. 
Belvedere in tow). “Wesley’s Friend” would never have been able to 
completely fulfill the creative demands placed upon it, both by the critical 
voices at the time nor retroactively by today’s enlightened sensibilities. So an 
innocent yet powerful physical declaration of love between two boys - one 
with AIDS, one without - would just have to do. 

Like all episodes of Mr. Belvedere, “Wesley’s Friend” ends proper on the 
series’ usual coda, with Lynn summarizing the show's events in his journal. 
It is the most understated and elegant note the series would ever hit. We 
know full well that Danny will never complete his bucket list; AIDS will kill 
him and millions more, and an indifferent nation will continue to stand by 
and do little to stop it. “Wesley's Friend” offers no easy answers and no last- 
minute happy ending. But it does offer a sense of hope, and in a final 


moment of grace, eschews coying sentimentality for sweetly guarded 
optimism. “I should really write something profound about life and death, 
Mr. Belvedere concludes, before refusing to sign Danny’s epitaph quite yet. 
“But I’m just not in the mood” 


ILENE GRAFF: The backstory of doing that episode [was that] the 
executive producer Frank Dungan and Jeff Stein were managed by a 
couple, the Kushnicks. Jerry and Helen Kushnick. She was a big manager 
at the time. They had twins babies and [they] needed a blood transfusion, 
and the little boy died at three-years-old of AIDS, and the little girl 
[Sarah] survived. So the tragedy of that baby dying and then what they 
went through as a family, with the little girl - they couldn't find a pre- 
school that would let her in. There was so much misinformation and 
prejudice and all of that towards Sarah. Frank and Jeff felt very strongly 
that this was an issue that we had to do an episode about. They felt that 
we were in a position of strength and that we could tell a very straight 
story coming from an absolute position of truth. So that’s why that 
episode was done, and we all felt a higher calling because of what Jerry 
and Helen had gone through because we all knew them, and we felt very 
honored to be able to do this episode. You look at it now, and some of it 
doesn't hold up real well and some of the jokes we don't really want ... 
now, but at the time, I think that was what allowed the episode to be 
made. We felt really good that we were able to do this. It was really 
important for our audience to see. I thought Brice handled it 
unbelievably well. He was so little; I think he was like nine-years-old and 
was just such a pro! He was such a great little kid. He’s a great man; he’s a 
wonderful guy now. He handled the thing so, so well. 


“Adult Education” from The Golden Girls 
Original Air Date: 22 February 1986 
By Stuart Richards 


In season one, episode 20, “Adult Education, Blanche (Rue 
McClanahan) is propositioned by her psychology teacher, Professor Cooper 
(Jerry Hardin). He will allow her to pass the course if she sleeps with him. 
This is a momentous episode for the series as it is one of the first socially 
conscious episodes written. Blanche has been taking night classes in order 
to finish her diploma, which will ensure her a promotion at the art museum 
she works for. The B-plot sees the other three women trying to get tickets to 
an upcoming Frank Sinatra concert. While they manage to score several 
tickets, they are later unable to attend because they get arrested for scalping 
the remaining tickets. This episode is also the first time Rose mentions her 
hometown of St. Olaf, which would later become a significant running gag. 

Blanche is known for being the more promiscuous of the women; 
sexually free and more vocal about her one night stands and conquests. In 
this episode, however, her sexuality is not played for laughs. The writers of 
the episode, creator Susan Harris, James Berg and Stan Zimmerman, place 
the show’s most provocative character into a situation that many women 
and non-binary folk have been confronted with. Through the course of the 
episode, she receives no assistance from her educational institution; her 
only course of action is to study hard and rebuff his advances. The moral of 
the episode is that a woman can have all the sex she consents to, be in 
control and still have self-respect. 

The analysis of media texts allow us to understand broader gender 
relations in society. Many feminist scholars, such as Angela McRobbie, 
Rosalind Gill and Catharine Lumby, have outlined how media has the 
power to challenge and change such discourses. In particular, products of 
popular culture have the power to give voice to those that are regularly 
silenced in such discussions. This episode has the power to alter how 
feminist concerns are represented in the media. Shortly after this episode 


aired, Anita Hill in 1991 would allege that she was sexually harassed by 
George H. W. Bush’s nominee for the Supreme Court, Clarence Thomas; a 
moment in Americas cultural landscape, similar to Christine Blasey Ford, 
Deborah Ramirez, and Julie Swetnick’s accusations against Brett Kavanaugh 
more recently, forced many Americans with the frustrating depths to which 
sexual predatory behavior is imbued in our power structures. 

The constantly changing nature of the media landscape is an important 
objective to the diverse array of feminist scholars as noted by Rosalind Gill 
in her 2007 book Gender and the Media: 


Starting from the proposition that representation matters, feminist 
analyses of the media have been animated by the desire to understand 
how images and cultural constructions are connected to patterns of 
inequality, domination and oppression... It is a field that strives to be 
both theoretically engaged and empirically driven, and which produces 
rigorous analyses in the context of ethical and political commitments to 
creating a more just world. 


Sexual harassment as an exemplification of gender inequality. The 
teacher has more power than Blanche, which allows him to proposition her. 
This power imbalance reflects a broader “cultural misogyny” which puts 
Blanche in this position. Blanche is in an educational environment where 
she isn't being given the help she needs. 

As such, while seemingly a standard social issues centered Golden Girls 
episode, “Adult Education” is an example of the changing media landscape, 
and how it draws attention to broader matters of gender inequality. The 
episode actually begins with the B-plot with Dorothy (Bea Arthur) 
explaining why she has never had the opportunity to see Frank Sinatra in 
concert. They are interrupted with Blanche entering, devastated over her 
failing her recent psychology exam. She now has to get an A on the final 
exam if she wants to pass the subject and receive her diploma. This must 
mean that, first, this is her final subject in the diploma, and, second, that the 
midterm exam must have been worth a lot if she needs such a high mark to 
pass! In true Blanche style, studying is not high on her agenda resulting in 


an interaction with Dorothy that resembles a mother telling off her wild 
daughter: 


Blanche: I need a break. I need a change of scenery. I need to hit 
Wally’s Bar for Ladies Night. Pll see you all later! Don't you girls wait up! 

Dorothy: Hold it, Blanche. I don't think you should go anywhere till 
you finish your homework. 

Blanche: Oh, I'll just be gone a few hours. 

Dorothy: You get right back here and hit those books. 


During the pivotal scene of the episode where Professor Hardin 
propositions her, Blanche is initially flirtatious: 


Professor Hardin: Yes? What can I do for you? 

Blanche: If I might have a minute of your time. Course, if now’s not 
convenient, I can... 

Professor Hardin: No, no, please, please, sit. Pm all ears. 

Blanche: Don't sell yourself short. [pause for laughter] I don't believe 
we've been formally introduced. Pm Blanche Devereaux. 

Professor Hardin: Yes, I know. 


Hardin takes advantage of Blanche’s desperate situation, as she was the 
only one in the class to fail the midterm exam. 


Blanche: But you see, I have to have these credits to get my degree. 

Professor Hardin: Well, it’s gonna take a lot of hard work on your 
part. 

Blanche: You mean, like extra credit? 

Professor Hardin: Well, you could say that. 

Blanche: That’s fine. I’m ready, willing, and able. P1 do whatever I 
have to. 

Professor Hardin: Oh, I like your attitude, Blanche. This is my home 
phone number. Now, if you really want that degree, you'll use it. You 
catch my drift? 


Blanche: Oh. [Pause] Oh. 


With the second “Oh,” Professor Hardin holds Blanche’s hand, the scene 
comes to an end and the moment is played for laughs. Blanche’s response, a 
simple “oh” expresses more of a disappointment than disgust or offence. It 
isnt until she returns home and recount the rest of the encounter with her 
friends does her contempt show through. Of course, Blanche plays up her 
character's usual shtick in the process. 


Blanche: When I was little, I was always overshadowed by my sisters. 
They were all smarter and more talented than I was. Then when I was 16, 
I discovered I had a talent, too, the talent to drive men crazy with a body 
that many said should have come with a warning label. 


The other women share their own experiences of sexual harassment. A 
key conversation is Dorothy sharing her own history of sexual harassment. 
Dorothy shares her story of standing up to a school principal that uses his 
privilege to sexually coerce her. Dorothy went to the Board of Education, 
which investigated the case and forced him to resign. “Of course, much 
later, I found out I was not the only person he had harassed,” Dorothy says. 
“I spoke out, and because I did, a lot of other women didn't have to go 
through the same thing” Dorothy was not only advocating for herself but 
for other women who may come into contact with him. This is an important 
component to the episode. Individualizing the theme of sexual harassment 
evokes emotion and engages the audience member. By having Dorothy also 
recalling a time when she was sexually propositioned by a teacher, this 
conversation allows for the women to form a common ground over the 
understanding of how sexual harassment affects victims. This is not just a 
one-off occurrence, perpetrated by a sexual predator but connected to a 
society shaped by unequal gendered relations. 

Rose also shares her story of harassment, however, unlike Dorothy or 
Blanche’s, her story is a typical St. Olaf anecdote that would go on to 
become a staple of the show: 


Rose: Nils Felander attempted to harass me repeatedly. 

Dorothy: What do you mean, he attempted to? He worked at Lars 
Erikson’s Drugstore and Tackle Shop. 

Rose: He was a soda jerk. Now that I think about it, he was the town 
jerk. Every Saturday afternoon, I'd go in and have a sundae. Well, Nils 
would arrange the ice cream scoops in an obscene way. I could never 
prove it, because by the time I would take it home to show my father - 
the evidence had - melted. To this day, every time I pass an ice cream 
parlor or a tackle shop, I blush. 


Disappointingly, the Dean of her school, Dean Tucker (James Staley) 
declines to take her seriously and tries to bury her problem in the 
bureaucratic purgatory that is sexual harassment paperwork. “Don't do this 
to ME” is his initial response rather than any concern for her well-being. 
When she refuses to back down, the Dean retreats to a common hurdle for 
sexual assault victims - “Without substantial evidence, it’s your word 
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against his, and a man’s career is at stake!” “So is mine” responds Blanche, 
which speaks to the fact that sexual harassment in the work place is often a 
great hindrance to the advancement of a woman’s career. Coupled with the 
women’s articulation of why it is wrong and how it isnt fair for him to get 
away with it, this episode demonstrates how institutional responses 
regularly fail victims as the teacher goes on unpunished at the conclusion of 
the episode. 

The Deans response, while pointlessly bureaucratic and ludicrous, 
speaks to the broader role of “balance” when it comes to accusations of 
sexual harassment. Blanche is being irksome by bringing the charge against 
her teacher. The Dean isnt genuinely concerned about her well-being but 
more concerned about his increased workload and how best he can manage 
it. Blanche is a sexually liberated character. This episode establishes her 
right to be so while maintaining her right to dictate who she does and 
doesn’t have sex with. The teachers advances are a form of discrimination 
and reflect society’s gender inequality. Blanche, however, has the confidence 
to rebuke his advances and study for the test, something she initially wasn’t 
excited about doing. While we never know if she did pass the test, she found 


the confidence to stand up for herself, which is the real lesson here: 


I, sir, am a lady. Maybe not the smartest lady in the world, but I do 
know that my self-respect is more important than passing your damn 
course, and you, sir, can kiss my A! 


With that, she slams her completed exam paper onto his chest. 


Af À i 
Blanche (Rue McClanahan) is sexually harassed at night school in “Adult 
Education” from The Golden Girls. 


“The Front Page” from Diff rent Strokes 
Original Air Date: 7 March 1986 
By Matthew Krause 


Premiering in November 1978, Diff rent Strokes was meant as a light- 
hearted vehicle for its two biggest stars. Conrad Bain, the affluent Mr. 
Drummond in the show, was fresh off his scene-stealing turn as Dr. Arthur 
Harmon, Bea Arthur’s conservative adversary in Maude (1972-1978). Ten- 
year-old Gary Coleman, cast as Arnold, one of two black boys adopted by 
Drummond, was a scene-stealer in his own right, having charmed viewers 
with cameos on The Jeffersons (1975-1985) and Good Times (1974- 1979) 
(he even played Stymie on an ill-fated pilot for a The Little Rascals revival). 
The pairing of these two diverse personalities could have made for 
interesting comedic friction. However, show creators Jeff Harris and Bernie 
Kukoff opted for a much more saccharine tone, focusing on issues of family, 
acceptance, and the bonds that unite people across racial differences. 

The premise was straightforward: Philip Drummond, a widowed Park 
Avenue businessman, takes in (and eventually adopts) two young African 
American boys, 10-year-old Arnold (Coleman) and his 12-year-old brother 
Willis (Todd Bridges) after the untimely death of their mother 
(Drummond’s housekeeper). Despite the shock of loss and change, the boys 
soon bond with their adopted father and his teenage daughter Kimberly 
(Dana Plato), and much of the humor is mined from the streetwise sassiness 
of Arnold. In the first season, dramatic complications revolved around the 
everyday life of this unusual family dynamic - Arnold dealing with a bully, 
Willis taking a first job, etc. The subject of race was addressed, of course (a 
social worker believing Arnold and Willis belong with a black family; the 
displeasure of Drummond’s mother when she discovers she has two new 
black grandchildren), but the gravity of the issue was watered down with 
innocuous humor that managed to work because of the chemistry of the 
cast and the snappy charisma of young Gary Coleman. 

In season two, Diff rent Strokes began to take risks. Not long after the 


winter hiatus, the show pressed the envelope with “Skin Deep or True Blue,” 
in which Kimberly discovers her new boyfriend is racist and dons blackface 
to embarrass him at the dance. A line was crossed, and Diffrent Strokes 
never looked back, soon establishing itself as one of the “Very Special 
Episode” kings of primetime. While maintaining its light touch, subsequent 
episodes dealt with drug abuse (featuring a guest appearance by Nancy 
Reagan), alcoholism, hitchhiking, kidnapping, and a particularly disturbing 
two-parter in season five featuring Gordon Jump as a pedophile (“The 
Bicycle Man’). 

But with each subsequent season, Diff rent Strokes lost some of its steam. 
As Todd Bridges and Dana Plato grew into young adulthood, diminutive 
Gary Coleman's growth was limited to 142 cm by a chronic kidney disease 
and the corticosteroids used to treat it. Arnold would remain forever a 
wiseacre pipsqueak, trapped in his childlike persona like a cartoon 
character. Even Arnold’s best friend Dudley (Shavar Ross) eventually 
towered over the young actor, and with story ideas running thin, NBC 
canceled Diffrent Strokes in 1985 after seven seasons. The show was 
snatched up by ABC for a season eight run, but the ratings didn’t follow, and 
the show aired its last episode, “The Front Page’, in March of 1986. 

It is rather fitting that “The Front Page” was not only a Very Special 
Episode, but one that dealt with an issue that plagued young Coleman for 
most of his life - steroids. In Coleman's case, it was prescribed 
corticosteroids that contributed to his stunted growth and perhaps 
shortened life, but in “The Front Page’, the steroids were anabolic, 
Appearance and Performance Enhancing Drugs (APEDs), which were a 
growing concern in the mid-to-late 1980's. Steroid use in athletics dated 
back to the 1954 Olympics, but awareness of their abuse wasn't raised until 
1984, when Dr. Bob Goldman, director of sports medicine research for the 
Chicago Osteopathic Medical Center, linked six deaths to steroids. All of the 
victims were athletes in their twenties and early thirties, and the causes of 
death ranged from liver cancer to heart and immune system failure. The 
following year, Steve Courson, former lineman for the Pittsburgh Steelers, 
confessed in Sports Illustrated that he was one of several players to use 
steroids during the team’s 1979 Super Bowl run; he would blame steroids for 


a heart condition he developed after retirement. 

Issues of health and sportsmanship began to swirl around professional 
and later college sports throughout the mid-to-late 1980s. Dr. Goldman's 
study even unearthed such shocking developments as steroid-using athletes 
under age 25 suffering from strokes and a 30-year-old athlete requiring a 
triple bypass. 

“The Front Page” arrived a bit late to the party in 1986 (even though 
mandatory testing in the NFL was still a year away), and it suffers in its 
efforts to balance the very real problem of steroid use with the family- 
friendly dynamic that had once made Diffrent Strokes a hit. Willis and 
Kimberly dort make appearances (Todd Bridges had legal troubles, and 
Dana Plato had gotten pregnant in season six and been written out of the 
show). Mr. Drummond has three short scenes (one obligatory, one plot- 
driven), and even Arnold’s cute-ish stepbrother Sam (Danny Cooksey, a 
season six addition when Drummond remarried), is underused. Worst of 
all, the script waters down the dangers of anabolic steroids as well as their 
addictive nature, offering an all-too-pat solution by story’s end. 

“The Front Page” opens in the high school weight room, where Arnold 
and best friend Dudley, now reporters for the school newspaper, discuss 
their investigative articles. Dudley can't stop talking about his front-page 
write-up on the cafeteria meatloaf, providing a distracting comic through 
line for the episode, but Arnold is focused on a story of his own: a fluff piece 
about the football team intended to bridge the social gap between the 
“jocks” and the “nerds.” When a half-dozen players arrive at the weight 
room to work out, they are less-than-interested in what Arnold has to say, 
presenting themselves as every negative “jock” stereotype - rude, irritable, 
borderline bullying, and obsessed with working out. Only their de facto 
leader Zak (Peter DeLuise a year before his star-making turn on 21 Jump 
Street (1987-1991)) shows even a modicum of respect for Arnold. When he 
learns Arnold snapped a photo of one of his touchdown catches, he mutters, 
“You're all right, kid” before telling him to “beat it? 

Sensing the bad energy, Arnold slinks away and almost makes it to the 
door when Artie (Ralph Seymour), a slick-talking punk in a tacky sports 
coat, bursts into the weight room. Arnold ducks behind some lockers to 


eavesdrop and learns Artie’s purpose: he obtains anabolic steroids from a 
corrupt doctor and sells then to the team. Worse, the conversation implies 
that this has been a long-term arrangement, one that has perhaps been 
ongoing for several months. 

When next we see Arnold, he is returning home from the library, where 
he has spent the afternoon researching synthetic steroids. In a moment of 
awkward exposition, Arnold explains steroids to Dudley and his stepbrother 
Sam. Arnold notes steroids have “some medical uses” but athletes use them 
to “build bulk and add muscle.” He then mentions the “long-term side 
effects to the heart and liver.’ Its a throwaway scene, and unlike similar 
moments in previous Diff rent Strokes VSE’s, it fails to impart the full gravity 
of the issue (compare this episode to “The Bicycle Man Part 2” in season 
five, when Mr. Drummond takes his time to carefully explain the nature of 
pedophiles to his children). 

The rest of the story unfolds exactly as expected. Arnold goes 
undercover to obtain evidence for his story. The players catch him and 
destroy his recording equipment, but thanks to a tiny camera borrowed 
from Sam’s Junior G-Man spy kit, Arnold gets the evidence he needs to 
write his story. Prior to publication, he shows his copy to Mr. Drummond, 
who is so distressed that he calls the school principal. The article is 
subsequently published with a concluding paragraph about the school 
opening an investigation into steroid abuse. 

The execution of this plot is awkward to say the least, but the episode 
does recover its VSE tone once the football team reads the article. Although 
their names are not mentioned in the story, the players are outraged that 
their access to performance-enhancing supplements may be cut off, and 
they decide to take their wrath out on Arnold. Arnold’s attempts to reason 
with them open a brief dialogue that illustrates the problematic nature of 
anabolic steroid abuse. Yes, steroids have long-term health effects, but the 
players’ motives go deeper than winning a few games. One player, Clint 
(Reginald T. Dorsey) can't afford college and sees football as his only shot at 
a scholarship. Another player, Darryll (Beau Dremann), dreams of going 
pro and needs to “bulk up” enough to be noticed by a major school (“If you 
don't go to a major, it’s almost impossible to make the pros”). For a moment, 


Arnold expresses regret but quickly recovers to lecture the boys about 
succeeding through hard work, not “some glory that comes out of a bottle.” 
This doesn’t sit well with the team, who close in on Arnold with the intent 
of using him as a “tackling dummy.” 

It's Zak, the most thoughtful of the group, who comes to the rescue. Zak 
bursts into the room and steps between Arnold and his tormentors, 
diffusing the situation. Once the players leave, Zak thanks Arnold for the 
article, swearing off steroids in the process: “I figure if I cant make it on my 
natural ability, it's not worth destroying my body.’ Just like that, one lovable 
lunk is saved from being the next Steve Courson. Zak punctuates his 
gratitude with a playful punch to Arnold’s shoulder, which Arnold is unable 
to reciprocate without hurting his hand, and the steroid crisis ends with a 
laugh. 

Given Diffrent Strokes’ history of Very Special Episodes, “The Front 
Page” is a sad way for the series to go out. The dangers of steroid abuse are 
not to be taken lightly, and the series should have given the subject proper 
attention, at least to the extent it had with racism, drug abuse, and 
pedophilia in previous seasons. There is the sense that the creative team was 
tired, and the episode feels like a high school composition padded to meet 
the word count. It’s a clumsy way to end a once-delightful show, sadder still 
that the subject of its story, steroids, would go on to claim so many lives and 
taint the integrity of beloved sports like the Tour de France and Major 
League Baseball. If only all athletes could be like Zak, so easily cured by a 
high school newspaper. 


“Accidents Happen” from Punky Brewster 
Original Air Date: 9 March 1986 
By Andrew Rausch 


In the early 1980s, there was still widespread fascination and adoration 
by American children for both NASA and the ongoing space program. 
Children still dreamed en masse of growing up to become astronauts. This 
was a time when children could still identify noted astronauts and were 
semi-knowledgeable about the space exploration missions that carried them 
into the solar system. So what changed between then and now? Why do less 
children look to the skies with those ambitions today? A number of factors 
no doubt played a role in this, including massive budget cuts to the space 
program and the ill effects of “No Child Left Behind” educational policies, 
but there can be little doubt that the events of January 28, 1986 also played a 
role. 

That was an eye-opening day for most Americans, adults and children 
alike. That was the day when the lens of childlike naivety through which 
most Americans viewed the space program fell away. That was the day the 
Space Shuttle Challenger exploded right before our eyes on national 
television- the day we watched seven people die horrific deaths in real time. 

This was a traumatic event for most who witnessed it. (One 69-year-old 
NASA employee, Elmer Thomas, suffered a heart attack when watching the 
incident, and ultimately died the following day.) All of this was televised, 
similar to the 1963 assassination of Lee Harvey Oswald, although arguably 
more traumatic because the astronauts were beloved in a way that Oswald 
was not. Adding to the weight of this, a great many viewers of the shuttle 
explosion were children. 

It may be difficult for younger people to fully understand the impact this 
event had, largely because the launches of the space program are not seen as 
a big deal today and arent heavily watched. But in 1986, this was not the 
case. With this ill-fated launch, the Space Shuttle Challenger was one of the 
most anticipated and publicized NASA space missions since Neil 


Armstrong and Buzz Aldrin had walked on the moon seventeen years 
before. Much of this enthusiasm and publicity came from Ronald Reagan's 
unveiling of the “Teacher in Space” program. As part of this program, the 
Challenger was carrying its first civilian astronaut, a 37-year-old New 
Hampshire teacher named Christa McAuliffe, the day it exploded. 

At the time, Punky Brewster (1984-1988) was a popular NBC sitcom 
airing Sunday nights back-to-back with Silver Spoons (1982-1987) (both of 
which were getting trounced in the ratings by CBS’ 60 Minutes). The series’ 
show-runner David W. Duclon saw the importance of the Challenger 
tragedy and the devastating effects its viewing had on children, many of 
whom had watched it in school classrooms. Duclon then decided to 
dedicate the final episode of season two, “Accidents Happen,” to the event. 
Duclon even chose to write the episode himself. This is significant as 
Duclon rarely wrote episodes himself, penning only 12 of the series’ entire 
88-episode run. 

The resulting episode is extremely well handled. What could have been 
an awkward episode that felt shoehorned into the series, “Accidents 
Happen” is affecting on many levels. It manages to look at the tragedy in a 
way that relates to Punky’s (and other children at the time’s) innocence and 
the shattering of that innocence. Duclon’s approach to the material is 
commendable, as he accomplishes a difficult balancing act in examining a 
tragedy resulting in loss of both life and innocence while still managing to 
interject a few obligatory jokes here and there, never detracting from the 
gravity of the story. If anything, the jokes serve to give the audience a 
breather, allowing them to momentarily escape the dark subject matter and 
catch their collective breath. Because of this careful attention to detail, 
“Accidents Happen” is one of the greatest triumphs in the pantheon of VSEs. 

It starts off like every other episode, with Gary Portnoy’s horribly 
saccharine theme song playing. After that, the show opens with the normal 
light and somewhat dopey fare one would expect, and Brandon the dog is 
shown listening to headphones while Punky (Soleil Moon Frye) writes in 
her journal, explaining that the space shuttle has exploded. The audience is 
intentionally distracted from Punky’s journal by the silliness of the dog. The 
mention of the shuttle crash sets us up for the dark events which are to 


come. 

But screenwriter Duclon doesn’t want this to be foreboding, causing 
viewers to switch channels, so he moves on rather quickly. The audience is 
then treated to more Brandon silliness and distraction, with the dog 
winking at Punky and also learning card tricks in the hopes of landing a 
date with a hot beagle. Punky then explains to her adoptive father Henry 
(George Gaynes) that the following day will be Career Day at school. For 
this event, students will stand before their peers dressed in the garb of 
whatever occupation they hope to become, explaining the job and talking 
about why it interests them. 

On Career Day, there are the usual predictable occupations kids dream 
of - fireman, ballerina, doctor, etc. Duclon adds some humor to what could 
have been a pedestrian scene by adding a few off-the-wall career choices. A 
kid who wants to be a jewel thief sits next to a kid who wants to be a cop, 
making a humorous pairing. One girl proclaims that she has “wanted to be 
an architect since last night at 10:30.” Another kid, Allen, says he wants to 
be Rambo. To this, Mike the teacher (T.K. Carter) says, “Rambo isn’t a 
career.” Allen responds, “It is for Sylvester Stallone.” Another girl, Margo, 
wants to display prizes on a game show like Vanna White. 

Punky then makes a dramatic entrance dressed as an astronaut and 
carrying postersized photos of legendary astronauts Buzz Aldrin and Sally 
Ride. She sits them on an easel and says, “Me and my dog Brandon wanna 
be astronauts.” She explains she wants to explore outer space and that 
Brandon hopes to be the first dog on Mars. 

‘Tve wanted to be an astronaut ever since I was a kid? Punky says. 
“Whenever I look out my window at night, I think, boy, I wonder what's up 
there in outer space. Someday I’m going to find out. Someday I’m going to 
touch the other side of the sky? Punky’s talk inspires the other children, 
who then decide they want to be astronauts, too. 

Mike decides he will allow them to watch the upcoming Space Shuttle 
Challenger launch in class. He explains the significance of the launch, telling 
them there will be a teacher onboard. “That’s right? he says proudly. “The 
first teacher in space? The students are all enthusiastic and Punky gives 
Mike a high-five. 


In the following scene, Henry discovers Punky weeping. She explains 
that the students have been sent home from school. “We were watching the 
Space Shuttle take off and... it exploded” This is an effective, genuinely 
heart-wrenching scene. Henry holds her as she cries, and the show goes to a 
commercial. (It’s impressive that Punky Brewster effectively maintains the 
levity and emotion of the scene with commercials for soft drinks and 
tampons sandwiched between its halves.) When we return, Henry says, 
“The Space Shuttle exploded? Are you sure?” He starts to turn on the TV to 
see for himself, but Punky begs him not to, saying she doesn’t want to see it 
again. 

“When it was time for the countdown, the whole class counted along,” 
explains Punky. “It took off. We all cheered because it was so exciting and 
beautiful. You know, I remember thinking I wish it was me up there. Then 
all of a sudden there was a big flash, and smoke went in all directions!” 
Punky breaks down again. She recounts that Mike turned off the TV and all 
the students started to cry. She says Mike cried, too, and that he asked the 
students to hold hands and say a prayer for the astronauts. 

“Why did it happen, Henry?” she asks. He explains to her that 
“sometimes bad things happen to good people.” Punky no doubt finds this 
explanation unsatisfactory, but everyone does. Always. But we (and 
presumably Punky) eventually learn the reality of life: a major part of life is 
death. 

In the next scene all of the students are sitting in a circle. Mike asks 
them to discuss their feelings. The students are still stunned and confused. 
One boy says he thought the TV might cut away to a commercial, and then 
when the show came back they'd find out all the astronauts had been saved 
by Mr. T. Mike reminds the kids that the astronauts were brave and that 
they were explorers, attempting to do an important thing. One student 
voices doubts that any teacher would ever want to go to space again, but 
Mike tells her he would gladly go if given the chance. Punky then says she 
still wants to go to space. The other students shake their heads and tell her 
she’s crazy, but she remains steadfast. 

Later Mike brings one of Punky’s heroes, Buzz Aldrin, to her house to 
meet her. There’s an awkward scene in which Henry meets Buzz Aldrin 


while wearing a dress. This is ridiculous and not really worth discussing 
other than to note that it’s perhaps overly silly, but serves as much needed 
comic relief following the heavy scenes that preceded it. 

Punky meets Buzz and he tells her that people thought he was crazy for 
wanting to go to space, too. He reminds her that astronauts are explorers, 
and that “all through history people have thought explorers were a little off 
their rockers.” He gives her a t-shirt promoting the Young Astronauts. He 
then invites her to join the children’s organization and she agrees (but only 
if Brandon can join also). 

In the end, Punky concludes that she wants to be an astronaut, no 
matter how frightening it might be. She quotes Henry, who said a person 
has to take risks when they’re doing something no one has ever done before. 

In “Accidents Happen,” screenwriter Duclon effectively uses the Space 
Shuttle tragedy to craft a touching story about the importance of 
determination and standing by one’s goals in the face of adversity, especially 
if the goal is beneficial to mankind. This is a terrific episode and stands high 
as one of the very finest Very Special Episodes, deftly mixing light humor 
with heavy subject matter. 


‘The tragic real life events of The Space Shuttle Challenger explosion of 1986 was 
the basis of “Accidents Happen” from Punky Brewster. 


“Chewed Out” from Small Wonder 
Original Air Date: 13 September 1986 
By J.R. Taylor 


There's a good reason that Small Wonder (1985-1989) is considered one 
of televisions weirdest programs. For starters, there werent many 
syndicated sitcoms when the show started in 1985. The budget was 
abysmally low for a high concept that relied on sight gags involving a family 
hiding that their expressionless “daughter” Vicki was really a Voice Input 
Child Indicant built by robotics engineer Ted Lawson. 

That futuristic idea didn’t keep Small Wonder from being a dated family 
sitcom. Vicki’s antics were mostly crammed into bizarre takes on tired 
scripts featuring Ted, his wife Joan, and their flesh-and-blood son Jamie. 
The show often felt like it had a writing staff that had gone from geriatric to 
demented. At best, the series occasionally resembled a dinner-theater 
production of ALF (1986-1990) - which was itself an anomaly amid more 
ambitious network shows such as Cheers (1982-1993), Newhart (1982- 
1990), and The Cosby Show (1984-1992). 

Small Wonder still earned a devoted following - thanks to television 
stations dropping in episodes at odd timeslots where young adults found 
them while in various altered states. This unintended audience would later 
look back fondly at plenty of strange VSEs from the beloved show, including 
“Chewed Out” (a.k.a. “Smoker’s Delight”) serving as an unrepentantly 
typical opener for the second season. 

The action starts with Vicki (Tiffany Brissette), as usual, doing some 
chores. Joan (Marla Pennington) won't start working as a substitute teacher 
for two more episodes, so she’s free to provide some exposition by saying: 
“Its a blessing having a robot around the house” - before telling Vicki, “You 
can empty the bucket now.’ 

Vicki promptly dumps all the water back on the kitchen floor because 
its hilarious that she always takes things very literally. Ted’s (Richard 
Christie) reminded of that, too, as he enters through the kitchen door and 


promptly slides around on the wet floor. 

The frazzled husband explains that he’s already stressed out from having 
an efficiency expert “nosing around our department.” Then he lights up a 
cigarette. 

“When did you start smoking again?” asks a shocked Joan. 

“Oh, Pm not smoking,” he explains. “I’m just having a cigarette.” 

Joan quickly lectures Ted (and any kids in the audience) on why that’s so 
disturbing. “It stinks up your clothes and the house,” Joan says. “I couldn't 
even stand to kiss you when you smoked.” Vicki expresses her own 
displeasure by stepping on Ted’s foot while Joan throws the pack of 
cigarettes into the garbage. 

“That’s right,” says a chastened Ted. “Let the garbage get cancer.” 

Jamie (Jerry Supiran) and his best friend Reggie (Paul C. Scott) arrive 
home from junior high. They change the subject by complaining about how 
they’re no longer big shots after being seniors in grade school. Joan assures 
them that “it won't be that way forever” before she hauls Ted (by his ear) out 
to go shopping. 

That leaves no adult supervision when Jamie suggests “buying our way 
in” to popularity by treating some older students to lunch. He starts plotting 
to get an advance on his allowance by taking out the trash - and notices 
something: “Hey, how did this pack of cigarettes get in here?” 

Vicki fills him in about Ted’s relapse. An inspired Reggie says: “I got a 
better way to show the older guys were not babies, and cheaper too... 
Smoking! I’ve seen some of them doing it” 

“I can show you how to smoke,’ intones Vicki. “I saw Bette Davis do it 
in an old movie on TV. You take a cigarette like this, and you put it in your 
hand like this, and you say, ‘Peter, Peter, Peter!” 

(Here’s more proof that Small Wonder had to make do with aging 
writers. Despite the hit song “Bette Davis Eyes,” other sitcoms didn’t make 
Bette Davis references in 1986 - and any jokes about Davis’ exaggerated 
proclamation of “Peetah!” had petered out by 1964.) 

Things move to Jamie’s bedroom, with Vicki deftly inhaling a cigarette 
in another bid to help the boys. This involves a pretty good gag where she 
blows the smoke out through her ears, including smoke rings. That might 


remain the high point of the show’s special effects. 

Jamie has worse luck, but soon gets the hang of it - asking Reggie: “Do I 
look like the Marlboro Man?” Things go wrong with a knock at the window, 
though. It’s nosey kid-next-door Harriet Brindle (Emily Schulman), who 
served the same role in Small Wonder that Gladys Kravitz did on Bewitched 
(1964-1972). Harriet also has a big crush on Jamie. 

Harriet is upset because she smells smoke, but soon figures out what’s 
going on with Jamie and Reggie - saying ominously. “Wait till your folks 
find out!” 

“Lets cut with the small talk,” says a resigned Jamie, “and get right to the 
blackmail” 

That doesn't keep Harriet from getting in a pretty good line: “If you keep 
smoking, it'll stunt your growth one day. If I tell your dad, itll stunt your 
growth immediately!” 

Harriet gets Jamie to agree to an expensive lunch, a movie, and a 
romantic walk in the park. That takes the fun out of the illicit action, and 
Jamie decides to hide the cigarette packet in Vicki's clothing. (She eats the 
cigarette that the two boys were puffing, while making sounds like a garbage 
disposal.) 

The next day starts with Jamie setting up a secondary plot by getting 
irritated with Vicki being stowed every night in his bedroom. Joan and Ted 
agree to move Vicki’s storage unit into their room. That allows Jamie to 
concentrate on the next big business of the day. Hes persuaded Peter 
Watson (Adam Rich) - “the biggest jock in the ninth grade” - to come over 
for a visit. 

Reggie asks Jamie how he did it. “All I did was ask him,” boasts Jamie. 
“He knows a winner when he sees one!” 

That’s proven a lie when Peter walks up and mistakes Reggie for Jamie. 
“All you seventh graders look alike,’ he says. “So, where's that rare baseball 
card you promised me when you begged me to come over?” 

Jamie hands the card over and pulls out his pack. “Long as you're here,” 
he drawls, “let's rap and have a cigarette.” 

Peter isnt impressed: “Guys, nobody cool smokes anymore. Cigarettes 
are kids’ stuff?” 


That briefly seems like a twist - but the real surprise is that Small 
Wonder is coming up with a topical turn on a standard VSE. Peter has 
something else to offer the boys. The jock introduces Jamie and Reggie to 
the relatively new lure of using chewing tobacco. 

“You get the same high as a cigarette,” Peter explains, “and your lungs 
don't get all black... Look at all the pro ball players who chew it. If it was 
going to hurt you, do you think theyd be chewing it?” 

After being taunted as “just a couple of babies,’ Jamie succumbs to the 
peer pressure and shoves some into his mouth. Reggie suffers through it, as 
well. 

Peters properly impressed: “You guys can have what’ left. You guys 
might be okay after all” 

The plot takes a detour as Vicki is moved into Joan and Ted’s bedroom - 
where an amorous Ted discovers that Joan isn’t comfortable with getting 
romantic while their robotic daughter remains activated in her portable 
cabinet. 

Instead, Joan suggests watching an old Bette Davis movie on television - 
prompting Ted to put a finger to his cheek and do an imitation of Jo Anne 
Worley’s long-forgotten Laugh-In (1968-1973) catch phrase: “Bo-ring!” 
That’s about as obscure a reference as Vicki's Bette Davis impersonation. 

Speaking of which, Joan and Ted both forget thoughts of sex when they 
suddenly smell smoke - and see plumes of the stuff pouring out of Vicki’s 
cabinet. They throw open the door to see Vicki puffing a cigarette from the 
pack in her pocket. She greets the shocked couple with a “Peter, Peter, 
Peter!” 

Ted and Joan are soon rushing into Jamies bedroom, with Ted 
brandishing the pack of cigarettes: “What do you know about these?” 

“Um, replies Jamie, “cigarettes are real bad for you, Dad. I wouldn't 
smoke if I were you.” 

Ted reveals that he knows what's really going on after getting the news 
“straight from the robots mouth.’ Jamie admits that he and Reggie “took a 
couple of puffs; but they'll never do it again. Instead, Jamie assures his 
father that he’s now strictly using chewing tobacco. 

“Chewing tobacco,’ responds his outraged father, “is even more 


dangerous than smoking it!” 

Jamies already explained that Peter Watson told him that chewing 
tobacco is safe and adds: “Look at all the pro ball players who chew!” 

“Just because a few stupid ball players don’t care about what kind of 
example they set,” says Joan, “is no reason for you to be stupid, too.” 

Ted then briefly baffles Joan with a bright idea. He whips out some 
reverse psychology and asks Jamie to demonstrate just how much tobacco 
he can chew. Ted keeps goading Jamie to stuff more chaw into his mouth: 
“You can do better than that! Don’t be a baby!” 

That’s before he slaps Jamie on the back, which makes his son swallow 
the tobacco juice and sends the kid rushing to the bathroom to vomit. 

That last bit of playful sadism would be a typical final touch of eighties 
sitcom weirdness. Small Wonder, however, has to add a final sting. As noted, 
were already in the second season. There's no time to worry about any poor 
stoned or drunken souls who might be discovering the show for the first 
time. 

It’s the next afternoon - yes, the very next afternoon after Jamie had to 
chew all that tobacco - and he comes into the kitchen from school. His 
concerned parents notice that something isnt right and ask Jamie if his 
stomach is still upset. 

“My stomach’ fine,” Jamie says. “Its the rest of me that’s upset... 
remember I told you about Peter Watson? Well, he got this sore in his 
mouth. He found out it’s cancer.” 

Yeah, Small Wonder fans. That’s what you get for watching one of the 
show's VSEs. No subtlety allowed. 

Ted even agrees. “I’m really sorry,’ he tells Jamie. “I guess that’s a heck of 
a way to make my point - but now you can see why I was being so tough on 
you.” 

Jamie briefly becomes possessed by the ghost of Jackie Cooper in The 
Little Rascals (1955) to declare: “Boy, I'll never smoke or chew again.” 

Youd think a line that blatant would get his dad off Jamie's back, but Ted 
still adds: “I hope you also realize you're not as grown up as you think you 
are.” 

Fortunately, Jamie gets too distracted to answer that. Harriet has 


appeared at the kitchen door to commence her blackmail scheme, saying: “T 
thought now would be a good time to discuss plans for our date.” 

Freed from Harriet’s conniving ways, Jamie slams the door in her face - 
just as Vicki strolls in from the living room to announce that, per Joan's 
instructions, she has moved her cabinet back into Jamie’s bedroom. 

“Joanie? purrs Ted, “you animal!” That allows Vicki to put away her 
Bette Davis impersonation and mimic Ted’s own Jo Anne Worley, 
proclaiming: “Bo-ring!” 

That closing line is for the best, too. We're kind of surprised to reveal 
that Small Wonder never attempted to address Vicki's sexual awakening - 
but probably only because there was never a fifth season. 


“Grandma” from Mr. Belvedere 
Original Air Date: 3 October 1986 
By Lee Gambin 


Mr. Belvedere (1985-1990) seems to be the underdog in pop-cultural 
coverage of the Very Special Episode trend that exploded in American 
television. Everyone seems to recall the dark and serious in tone shows 
delivered from the likes of Diff rent Strokes (1978-1986) or even the heavy 
handed endless slew of offerings from Blossom (1990-1995), but Mr. 
Belvedere, which sat in the middle of those two shows that sparked from the 
seventies and ushered in the nineties, seems to be overlooked in the amount 
of serious content discussed and examined. In an episode entitled “Kevin's 
Date’, a young girl’s apparent promiscuity is examined and forces the affable 
but horny Kevin (Rob Stone) to re-evaluate his position. In “The Thief *, 
Heather (Tracy Wells) is caught in a moral dilemma when a new beau is 
guilty of shoplifting from a local record store, and here in “Grandma’, the 
issue of Alzheimer’s disease is discussed and brought into the lime light, 
with some remarkably tender and also overwhelmingly morose moments. 

As actress Ilene Graff comments in one of the DVD episode audio 
commentaries, these Very Special Episodes seemed to get criticized by 
cynics because “real life issues” (such as Alzheimer’s) cannot be neatly 
wrapped up and “solved” in twenty two minutes or so. However, what Graff 
goes on to say is that at least these sitcoms discussed such matters - matters 
that may have frightened people, or unsettled them or made them feel 
uncomfortable; so for that reason alone, there is absolute merit in such 
excellent multi-faceted output - that comedy can do more then make one 
laugh. 

“Grandma” makes mention that young Wesley (Brice Beckham) never 
knew his grandparents - most notably, his late grandmother. So this 
detachment from understanding his family history is something that the 
show wants to touch on even if it is simply a catalyst in order to build 
towards an episode dealing with old age and dementia. Wesley’s alienation 


from understanding the elderly is highlighted by the fact that he has zero 
interest in helping his sister Heather and her best friend Angela (Michele 
Matheson) organize an open house party for the local rest home. 
Throughout the series, Heather and Angela volunteer for various good 
causes, something that Wesley would initially poo-poo but eventually come 
around and understand — here is no exception. But even these two teen girls 
have preconceived notions about the elderly: when Mr. Belvedere 
(Christopher Hewett) notices a menu created by the girls, he notices that all 
the food is mostly mushy and soft prompting a quip, “Some senior citizens 
can actually chew!” These misconceptions of the elderly are a theme that 
runs throughout the episode, with the sad reality of Alzheimer’s being the 
mainline. Heather urges Wesley to come along with her to the senior home 
- trying to get him to “adopt a grandparent” to assuage their loneliness, and 
although Wesleys ageism is apparent, him not knowing his own 
grandparents (never getting to know his “Grandma Cameron” who would 
buy older brother Kevin anything he wanted) inspires Wesley to take this 
opportunity to take advantage of an elderly persons generosity. Once again, 
Wesley starts off in an episode as an eager, manipulative and selfish kid, but 
as the show progresses he develops into an enlightened boy, aware and 
perceptive, but also hurt by the harsh realities of life. Ultimately, as much as 
Kevin is sensitive and easily hurt, and Heather is giving yet vulnerable to the 
world, Wesley has a tough façade that shields him from higher learning that 
upsets and even disillusions the boy. 

This is all countered by the first elderly character we meet, the 
cantankerous Mr. Sparks (James Gregory), who is also a sleaze. When the 
girls suggest that “We'll do anything you want’, he mugs a lascivious grin 
and when he ends up at the Owens house, he refers to Heather as his date. 
Actor James Gregory would not reprise his role as Mr. Sparks in a follow up 
two part episode from the following season entitled “The Trip” where he 
would be replaced by character actor Henry Jones where in that sentimental 
double, the character would have the time of his life thanks to Heather and 
Angela, and end up passing away in a state of serenity and bliss, on board a 
cruise ship that harbored many great memories. Here in “Grandma” 
however, he serves as a mean spirited and easily agitated old man, ready to 


turn in fellow residents at the nursing home. 

The role of the elderly in television during the late seventies and early 
eighties was in fact an enlightening and empowering period. Aged-centric 
television shows such as Murder, She Wrote (1984-1996), Quincy M.D. 
(1976-1983), Columbo (1971-2003) and then sitcoms such as The Golden 
Girls (1985-1992), were massive rating draw-cards and these characters 
such as Jessica Fletcher (Angela Lansbury) and Detective Columbo (Peter 
Falk) were incredibly well crafted and intelligently drawn people. In film, 
the wistful or background fodder of older people were soon replaced by 
complicated, driven and most importantly very human central characters 
and this episode of Mr. Belvedere even makes a reference to one of those 
revolutionary eighties entries, Ron Howard’s Cocoon (1985), a sci-fi fantasy 
about the fountain of youth. 

However, those child-like doe eyed old people from Howard’s film are 
nowhere to be seen here in this grounded episode tackling the devastating 
effects of Alzheimer’s. Wesley’s meeting with his adopted grandma Eunice 
(Barbara Townsend) is officious and like a business deal, and for the initial 
part - as aforementioned - it is clearly all about Wesley getting gifts from 
this generous old soul. However, the first sign of forgetfulness (not knowing 
where to go and the confusion of hats and sweaters) instigates the settling in 
of somberness in the episode. Actor Rob Stone mentions on a commentary 
on the DVD releases that the directors of the show allowed for the serious 
subject matter to be delivered straight, which allowed the actors to perform 
the heavy drama without having to tip back into comedy. This Very Special 
Episode is one that certainly delivers such a thing, and young Brice 
Beckham is permitted some wonderful moments late in the episode when 
the hurt of facing someone with Alzheimer’s is just far too much for him to 
handle. Eunice is armored by Wesley, but her declining health frightens the 
boy, and because she has a massive amount of love for young Wesley, she is 
adamant that he never see her complete demise. 

While early on in the episode, she is constantly spending money on him, 
showering him with gifts, much to the annoyance of mom Marsha (Ilene 
Graff), the issue of the whereabouts of twenty dollars brings the audience 
into the realm of the characters around Eunice coming to learn of her 


debilitating disease. Eunice forgets that she gave Wesley twenty dollars, and 
she scolds the boy, claiming he had stolen from her. When she realizes that 
she had forgotten, she falls into a depression, upset by her forgetfulness. 
Learning as the episode progresses, Wesley feels regretful about taking 
advantage of Eunice’s generosity, and while Mr. Belvedere instantly picks up 
her onset of Alzheimer’s disease, he learns that Eunice herself understands 
that she may be suffering and vocalizes her concerns. When she states that 
she might have the disease it is a strong point in the narrative simply 
because for the most part in TV dramas and sitcoms, characters undergoing 
the transitional state of mentally healthy to the effects of dementia are not 
aware and do not comprehend the sudden or gradual change. Eunice is 
different, she says “Tm afraid pretty soon I won't be able to remember 
anything” and then articulates her concern for Wesley's welfare with “I don't 
want Wesley to see that”. 

Possibly the most heartbreaking moment of the show precedes the final 
sequence where Wesley learns about Eunice’s descent into the dark and 
cloudy world of Alzheimer’s, where her cold goodbye to protect him from 
her declining health is played out much to the bewilderment of a confused 
Wesley. “I thought you liked me” he cries to her, and when she responds, 
holding back tears and sadly in the grip of such a horrendous disease, she 
brutally delivers “I guess you were wrong’, sending Wesley home confused 
and crushed. 

Much like The Golden Girls episode “Old Friends” where Sophia (Estelle 
Getty) gets cranky and frustrated with her friend who is suffering from 
Alzheimer’s, the anger and confusion from the mentally well friend or 
relative starts to become a defense mechanism and a mask for denial. 
Wesley is so angry that this is happening to Eunice - someone who he 
genuinely likes and sees as a substitute grandmother - and in turn, is angry 
at himself for not being able to help. When Eunice is completely “gone” 
from the debilitating condition, she can only say “Is that so?” whenever 
Wesley tells her something, then shifts into a memory about being fifteen. 
This frightens Wesley and to have the show come from the perspective of a 
child and dealing with the loss of a friend outside of death, this Very Special 
Episode of Mr. Belvedere hits home hard and fast and doesn't dilly dally with 


its presentation of something that takes away something completely 
previous and irreplaceable - the gift of memory. But the episode also 
discusses another majorly important factor outside of mental health and the 
elderly, it boldly states that grandparents are essential and super important 
for children, and the tragedy here is that Wesley never had one, and when 
he finally got one, the magic was lost quickly and with a traumatic 
attachment to boot. 


“For Your Eyes Only” from ALF 
Original Air Date: 3 November 1986 
By Kelly Robinson 


» 


“It has been a very unstable week for me, says Patrick Bateman in the 
1991 novel American Psycho. “I found myself sobbing during an episode of 
ALF on Monday.’ The line is meant to be both absurd and a little 
worrisome: what sane person would cry during a sitcom about a 
wisecracking alien living with a suburban family? On the other hand, if any 
of the show’s 99 episodes were capable of invoking tears, “For Your Eyes 
Only” is a strong contender. TV listings simplified the plot as “ALF 
befriends a lonely blind girl,” hinting that the story would be a special one. 
Given the way disabled characters are often exploited in sitcoms of this era, 
its reasonable to expect that this new friend might teach a heartwarming 
lesson to the sighted about triumphing over adversity. 

The plot description is also revelatory because ALF’s circle has always 
been a small one. Even though this is only the sixth show of the first season, 
it’s been drilled into viewers that the alien has to be kept out of sight, or he 
risks being captured by the government and tortured. (“We'll see how it 
responds to intense heat, freezing cold, high voltage, toxic substances, pain, 
sleep deprivation, inoculation - that’s needles - and, of course, dissection, 
says an agent looking for ALF in the pilot.) Thus, the hint that ALF will 
befriend someone outside the family is a pretty big deal. As it turns out, the 
“lonely blind girl” is sort of a MacGuffin. She won't be warming hearts or 
triumphing, because the character we learn the most about in this episode is 
ALF. Though one of his catchphrases is “No problem,” were about to find 
out that ALF does have a problem. 

Kate (Anne Schedeen) and Willie (Max Wright) skip out on ALF’s 
impromptu party for their anniversary because they have tickets to see 
Nicholas Nickleby. With Brian (Benji Gregory) at a sleepover and Lynn 
(Andrea Elson) visiting a friend, ALF is left at home all by himself. He 
drowns his sorrows in food, consuming nearly all of the three-tiered 


anniversary cake he baked (and decorated with toothpaste) and turning to 
the radio for companionship. While listening to a call-in show hosted by Dr. 
Laura Schrock (a reference to radio psychologist Dr. Laura Schlessinger), he 
hears a woman named Jody (Andrea Covell). She only says a few lines on 
the air, but they cut to ALF’s core. “Los Angeles seems so overwhelming,” 
she says. “Moving here was like moving to a different planet.” Alf comments, 
“I can relate” Jody continues: “Tm just so afraid of rejection. People react 
funny when they find out I’m not like them” ALF relates to that, too. Dr. 
Schrock tells Jody to put herself out there, that “sometimes you have to risk 
being hurt if you want things to change.” ALF immediately acts on that 
advice. He dials into the station and asks them to pass his number on to 
Jody. “Tell her she found a friend” 

ALF and Jody begin a telephone relationship, speaking several times a 
day, to the Tanners’ chagrin. He is taken with Jody: “We have so much in 
common. We both love cats. Even if I like mine with a side of fries.” It's hard 
to tell if the two are just friends (ALF calls her “The Jodester”) or if there's a 
hint of an interspecies romance here (it worked for Mork and Mindy (1978- 
1982)), and it’s not made any more clear when ALF tells the Tanners he has 
a date with Jody. “You cant go on a date,’ says Lynn. When ALF asks why 
not, Kate says, “Have you looked in a mirror lately?” It's a hurtful thing to 
say, and a true one. “Thats where I lucked out? says ALF. “Jody’s blind” 
Kate's reminder of ALF’s appearance combined with the revelation of Jody’s 
blindness recalls the long film tradition of pairing disfigured characters with 
a blind partner who can't see their ugliness, thus loving them solely for their 
true selves. It’s as old as the silent era, starting with the 1909 silent film The 
Light That Came and continuing through The Man Who Laughs in 1928. It 
didn't slow down in the eighties, both The Toxic Avenger (1984) and Rocky 
Dennis in Mask (1985) had blind girlfriends. ALF’s casting of Jody’s 
blindness as some sort of lucky break for him feels a bit problematic, but as 
we'll soon see, there's a lot more to this episode. 

Willie tells ALF that no, he cant borrow the car (“I wont let Jody drive,” 
ALF quips), and no, he can't go on the date. ALF is devastated: “So what 
youre saying is, I can't have any friends.” He sulks away, saying “If you need 
me, I'll be in my room. Alone again, naturally.” The allusion to the Gilbert 


O’Sullivan song isn’t enough of a laugh to detract from his sadness, and we 
know it’s a big sadness, because not only does a plaintive soundtrack 
accompany him, but the production switches from the puppet ALF to a 
little person in a costume solely so we can see him shuffle morosely into the 
laundry room. 

It’s Lynn who finally understands the depth of his loneliness. ALF says 
that Dr. Schrock advised taking a risk, “but how can I take a risk, when 
there's nobody to take a risk with?” Lynn considers what her life would be 
like if she could never again see anyone from her planet. ALF, like E.T., is far 
away from his loved ones, but unlike the movie character, he can't “phone 
home,’ because the planet Melmac was destroyed. E.T. was at least a minor 
influence on the show, and even the name ALF (for “Alien Life Form’) 
mimics that of E.T. the Extra-Terrestrial (1982). It makes sense that ALF 
would also experience the loneliness of being truly alien in an unfamiliar 
world. E.T., though, is a gentle creature with an elderly grandma voice and a 
heart that literally glows, while ALF smokes cigars, drinks beer, eats cats, 
and talks like a Borscht Belt comedian. The series ultimately tones down the 
cigars and beer (children were watching, after all), but ALF couldn't be more 
unlike his counterpart. His rough personality is what makes his revelation 
of loneliness so much more troubling. Theres something particularly 
poignant about smart-mouthed slobs when we see their vulnerability. Your 
sweet old aunt may always say “I love you,’ but it’s when your grumpy uncle 
writes something personal on your birthday card that your heart melts. And 
that’s the case with ALF. For all of his mockery, he’s revealed that he’s soft 
inside. For an alien, he’s got a lot of humanity. 

That humanity is what gets through to Lynn. “T hate seeing you like this,’ 
she says. ALF replies, “I hate to be like this.” Lynn decides to take a risk 
herself and drive ALF to Jody’s apartment. ALF has told Jody he’s a 
salesman of wholesale band equipment from Cincinnati, and the father of 
twins from his brief marriage to Cathy Rigby (Olympic gymnast-cum- 
Stayfree Maxi Pad spokeswoman). It’s hard not to cringe a bit at what today 
seems like catfishing on ALF’s part, but he can’t exactly tell her he’s an alien. 
The detailed, pop culture-laced backstory has more to do with ALF’s goofy 
imagination than a desire to dupe. Lynn drops ALF at Jody’s apartment with 


a reminder not to let her know he’s an alien. (“Who is it?” Jody asks when 
he knocks. “Not an alien”) The two meet at the door for the first time, and 
Jody notes that his voice is coming from much closer to the floor than she 
would expect: “Oh, please, you don't have to bow.” It’s a funny line, and it 
clues us in right away that even though Jody is blind, ALF is the unusual 
one. He makes some cringey mistakes in telling her where everything is in 
her own apartment. It's meant as a kind gesture, but it’s the kind of thing 
that must be hard for a blind person to tolerate. Jody doesn't berate him or 
even correct him. She fires back sarcasm. (ALF: “The stereo’s to your right? 
Jody: “Thanks. If you hadn't said anything, I might have played the lamp”) 
In other words, she speaks ALF’s language. 

Jody is deftly drawn for someone with a disability in a 1980s sitcom. 
She’ refreshingly ordinary. We soon figure out that she’s independent, living 
her life as any other single woman in the city might, and she doesn’t need 
help. We're not told any of these things in a heavy-handed way. We just see 
it. Its clear soon enough that the episodes purpose is not for Jody to teach 
ALF some moral lesson about blindness, but for us to learn something 
about ALE Jody and ALF hit it off like gangbusters, and her sustained 
laughter every time he makes a quip reveals something that wasnt 
necessarily noticeable until now: the Tanner family never laughs at ALF’s 
jokes. ALF’s sense of humor is connecting with someone for the first time, 
and that’s a powerful thing. 

The next scene is missing from home versions of the show (due to music 
licensing issues), but it aired in 1986 and is widely available online. Its 
absence is particularly unfortunate because it shows just how much - and 
how quickly - Jody and ALF have bonded. Piled-up plates suggest that Jody 
cooked her new friend a multi-course meal, something that further displays 
her abilities, and that ALF’s eight stomachs undoubtedly appreciated. The 
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two finish up singing along to Alvin and the Chipmunks’ “Rag-time 
Cowboy Joe” and then launch enthusiastically into “Christmas Time Is 
Here.” The fact that ALF has found someone who enjoys singing particularly 
obnoxious Christmas songs when it’s not even Christmas means he has 
found a true friend indeed. 


Drama arises when Lynn starts calling to ALF through the door, 


worried about getting him home before her parents are back. “Its Cathy 
Rigby, isn’t it?” says Jody. ALF explains that it’s not what she thinks, as Lynn 
is actually a sixteen-year-old girl, which doesn't help, for obvious reasons. 
ALF explains that there are things he can't tell her, but he puts it all on the 
line: “I really care about you. And I’m asking you to trust me? Jody is an 
adult, and a smart one, so this is hard for her. “It seems that I’m taking a 
bigger chance than you are? But we know this isn’t true. Jody risks ALF 
lying and taking advantage of her (and we know he’s not), but ALF risks 
exposure, capture, and torture. He's literally risking everything. “You have no 
idea,” he replies. Before ALF leaves, he takes Jody’s hand, and though she 
has a slight look of confusion, she’s largely unfazed. It’s impossible that Jody 
didn't notice his hand was four-fingered and covered in fur. Whats more 
likely is that she just doesn’t care. She likes ALF for himself. She's already 
overlooked his height, his odd culinary interest in cats, and the fact that he 
sounds like he’s opening for Shecky Greene at a Catskills resort. 

In the tag scene at the end, Lynn is relieved to have made it home ahead 
of Kate and Willie, and sighs in relief that it’s all over. ALF agrees that it is, at 
least until Saturday. “Saturday?” asks Lynn. “Yeah,” ALF replies. “Guess 
whos coming to dinner?” The ending quip is more than a witty allusion to 
the 1967 Sidney Poitier film that tackled interracial romance - particularly 
astute given ALF and Jody’s differing species - it’s a sign that ALF will 
continue the relationship, regardless of the cost. It wasn't just lip service, 
either. The series brought Jody back for two more episodes, “We Gotta Get 
Out of This Place,” in which the two move in together after Jody’s apartment 
goes condo, and “We Are Family,” which brings in The Jodester as a party 
guest when ALF needs cheering up. Its admirable of the show’s writers that 
they didn't relegate a blind character to “special episode” status. They made 
her an ongoing friend, proving ALF’s promise that she could trust him to be 
very much true. Sometimes you just have to take a risk. 


“Isn't It Romantic?” from The Golden Girls 
Original Air Date: 8 November 1986 
By lan McAnally 


This was the first episode of The Golden Girls (1985-1992) to focus on a 
gay character but the initial set up of the series included a gay cook called 
Coco (Charles Levin). He appeared in the pilot episode of the show but was 
cut when Sophia (Estelle Getty) proved so popular with the audience that 
producers decided to make her a regular on the show rather than a guest. 
Coco was gone by the second episode and never mentioned again. 
According to Executive Producer Paul Junger Witt, “there were just too 
many funny people in the story”. Its hard to image how the series would 
have progressed with a prominent gay character but they certainly didn't 
shy away from having other gay storylines. Interestingly the Greek remake 
of the show kept the characters of both Sophia and Coco and they even 
shared a room. 

This episode opens with a throwaway story about Sophia renting a dirty 
film and leads into the ladies talking about Jean (Lois Nettleton), a friend of 
Dorothy’s (Bea Arthur) who's coming to stay with them. Jean’s partner Pat 
recently died and although Rose (Betty White) hasnt met her yet she feels 
empathy for Jean and wishes she could do something to help her. She 
concludes “I know, Pll make my famous ice cream clown sundaes.” When 
Dorothy confides to her mother Sophia that she hasn't told Blanche (Rue 
McClanahan) or Rose that Jean is a lesbian, Sophia tells her that she has 
known about Jean’s sexuality since she went to college with Dorothy: “a 
mother knows”. Sophia goes on to explain homosexuality in the same 
matter of fact but sometimes confused manner she is known for: “Jean is a 
nice person, she happens to like girls instead of guys. Some people like cats 
instead of dogs. Frankly Td rather live with a lesbian than a cat. Unless a 
lesbian sheds, that I don't know? This scene sets up that both Dorothy and 
Sophia are accepting of Jean but still leaves Sophia room to be wisecracking 
on Jean’s arrival (“Jean you were always a terrific girl, Dorothy why can't you 


be more like Jean... scratch that”). 

This set up was unusual for a gay character in shows of this era, 
homosexuality was still illegal and socially frowned upon in most of the 
places the series aired. They chose not to make this a coming out story and 
started off with main characters accepting their gay houseguest rather than 
needing to learn about acceptance throughout the episode. They also 
created a gay character that was sure of themselves and their sexuality. 
When Dorothy explains to Jean that she hasn't told her flatmates she is gay, 
Jean replies “Pm not embarrassed or ashamed of who I am and you know 
your friends better than I do. Do you think they’re the kind of people who 
can handle it? I'd prefer to tell them.” However when Rose re-enters with her 
child like ice cream sundaes Jean turns to Dorothy and says “it will be our 
little secret”. The remainder of the scene and leading into the next gives 
Blanche the chance to unknowingly tell Jean how and where to meet men 
while Rose and Jean bond over the fact that they were both raised on a dairy 
farm. It’s a lovely and rare moment for Rose to connect with someone who 
has a similar background and leads the two ladies into spending time 
together. Later on Rose enters the house crying with Jean consoling her, 
they have been out seeing sad movies (Love Story (1981) and Terms of 
Endearment (1983), “the cry me a river matinee at the Rialto”). When alone 
with Dorothy, Jean confines that she thinks she’s falling in love with Rose. 

The next scene has Sophia and Dorothy sharing a bed. When guests 
stayed over Sophia would usually be forced to sleep with Dorothy. These 
scenes often led to old couple jokes between mother and daughter but more 
importantly provided them the opportunity to share advice and reminisce 
about their lives. When Dorothy wakes Sophia and asks “How would you 
react if you were told that one of your kids was gay?” Sophia replies “your 
brother Phil is gay? I knew it when he was a kid, we couldn't keep him away 
from those Gladiator movies” (Phil was never seen in the series and was 
often the target for effeminate jokes however he was a straight man who 
cross-dressed). In a more serious tone Sophia then tells Dorothy - “If one of 
my kids was gay, I wouldn't love him one bit less. I would wish him all the 
happiness in the world? This was a major moment for a comedy series at 
that time without being heavy handed. It showed a parent who would love 


their child regardless of their sexuality and causes Dorothy to call Sophia 
“the greatest mother in the world This soon turns to roaring laughter about 
Jean loving Rose and leads Blanche into the room to find out why what's so 
funny. When Sophia bluntly tells Blanche that Jean is a lesbian she replies, 
“Tve never known any personally but isn't Danny Thomas one?” Leaving 
Dorothy to explain “Not Lebanese Blanche, Lesbian!” This turned into one 
of the many memorable quotes from the series. While Blanche is known as 
the most sexually liberal one of the group she is at first confused about what 
a lesbian is before wondering why a good looking woman like Jean would 
be a lesbian, “A man has so much more to offer”. However Blanche is upset 
to find out that Jean is in love with Rose. “I don’t believe it... To think Jean 
would prefer Rose over me, that’s ridiculous!” Blanche prides herself on 
being the most desirable one of the group so she can’t comprehend that 
someone, even a woman could be more attracted to Rose than her. This 
scene shows great comic timing by the cast and was shown at Bea Arthur's 
nomination at the 1987 American Comedy Awards (won by co-star Betty 
White that year). 

The following night Jean agrees to swap places with Sophia and share a 
room with Dorothy. Later in the evening, after playing cards together Rose 
shares another of her infamous St. Olaf stories with Jean. This one relates to 
Rose being attracted to a high school jock but ending up dateless for the 
prom. Unlike Rose's flatmates Jean enjoys hearing these tales about Rose's 
home town and it’s another sweet moment between her and Rose. Realizing 
how late it is Rose suggests that Jean share her room for the night rather 
waking Dorothy. As Jean enters the room she finds Rose half asleep and 
takes the opportunity to confess that she has feelings for her. Rose, facing 
the other way is now wide awake and unsure of how to react. She pretends 
to still be asleep even faking snoring noises until Jean goes to sleep on the 
couch. The next morning Rose tries to tell Dorothy that Jean is gay and has 
feelings for her but soon gets angry when she finds out that everyone else 
already knew about Jean’s sexuality. Dorothy pleads “Honey, I didn’t even 
know if youd know what a lesbian was. Rose replies “I could have looked it 
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up. 
In the final scene Jean enters the room with her suitcase ready to leave 


and explains to Rose how difficult it has been since her partner died and 
that she was confused and didn’t mean to make Rose uncomfortable. It’s an 
honest and heartbreaking moment until Rose responds supportively and 
without judgment: “I don’t understand these kinds of feelings but if I did 
understand, if I were you know, like you, I think I'd be very flattered and 
proud that you thought of me that way.’ She then tells Jean that she doesn't 
need to go “unless you think our friendship alone isn’t enough” Jean replies 
that it is enough and they hug. 


Lois Nettleton’s sensitive performance of a lesbian mourning the passing of her 
long-time lover confides in her friend Dorothy (Bea Arthur) that she is developing 
a crush on the naive Rose (Betty White) in “Isn't it Romantic?” from The Golden 
Girls. 


The Golden Girls won its second consecutive Outstanding Comedy 
Series Emmy for season two and this episode won Outstanding Directing 
for a Comedy Series for Terry Hughes. Hughes was the primary director for 


The Golden Girls’ first five seasons however this was his only Emmy win for 
the show. Other nominations for this episode included Betty White 
(Outstanding Lead Actress in a Comedy Series, won by co-star Rue 
McClanahan), previous Emmy Winner Lois Nettleton (Outstanding Guest 
Performer in a Comedy Series, won by John Cleese in Cheers (1982-1993)) 
and Jeffrey Duteil (Outstanding Writing for a Comedy Series, won by 
Family Ties (1982-1989)). The episode is remembered as a classic, 
particularly within the LGBTI community and it was groundbreaking for 
making the gay character strong and not a victim of their sexuality. It 
continued creator Susan Harris’s long history of pushing the envelope in 
sitcoms without being preachy and was possibly the first American show 
where none of the regular cast was fearful or judgmental toward a gay 
person. “Isnt It Romantic?” would also pave the way for later episodes of 
the series that focused on gay stories. 


“Pills” from Mr. Belvedere 
Original Air Date: 12 December 1986 
By Lee Gambin 
With Very Special insight from actress Ilene Graff 


For the most part, diet pills and amphetamines were introduced to the 
Very Special Episode phenomena via the route of teenage girls needing to 
lose excess weight, or for overachievers desperate to keep up with the rat 
race and excel in their study. For the most part, the character who develops 
the addiction is A. an adolescent and B. on their own in their addiction and 
lost in a sea of not being “on top of everything”. However, in this outing at 
the Owens household in Pittsburgh, PA, it is the sensible and very 
“together” mom Marsha (Ilene Graff) who develops the dangerous habit 
and it is her double standard that truly sits at the core of the episode's 
complicated dramatic turn. 

From the opening of the episode, Marsha struggles to stay awake whilst 
studying for her law exams and it is firmly established that this go-getter 
baby boomer is about to fall into the trap of using amphetamines to keep 
studying and remain in the game with her younger contemporaries after the 
same degree. With the catty entrance of Mr. Belvedere (Christopher 
Hewett) who insists she “get some sleep’, the sitcom enforces the ongoing 
joke and commentary that this live-in domestic is an authority in the 
household and even seems to hold the upper hand over the matriarch of the 
house. Throughout this entire episode, Mr. Belvedere seems rather 
incessantly judgmental and grim in his delivery of well-intended and 
righteous advice to the gradually frenzied Marsha. 

Meanwhile, George (Bob Uecker) and Wesley (Brice Beckham) take the 
reins in the secondary plot, where they hunt down a rat living within the 
walls, while sensitive teenage son Kevin (Rob Stone) resists joining in the 
“unnecessary slaughter”. Animal rights as a social issue would pop up in 
various TV sitcoms throughout the eighties, however here it is underplayed 
and makes a snide observation on the Owens males and their degree of 


sensitivity. Eventually, by the episode’s end, we find that Wesley has all along 
sympathized with the rat and let the creature thrive - which extends the 
character type function that has Wesley being a kid who gravitates to 
owning and nurturing multiple critters (many traditionally maligned, such 
as a pet snake Captain Nemo as seen in “The Diary” (an episode essentially 
about George learning to accept his daughter become a young woman and 
not his “kitten” anymore)). But this dealing with the rat also serves as a 
narrative point that keeps George in a metaphoric limbo unaware of his 
wifes sudden addiction to amphetamines. In the pre-titles sequence, 
Marsha is so exhausted by over studying that she doesn’t even recognize 
George wearing Wesley’s rat mask in bed, and thus a setup takes shape. 
Teenage daughter Heather (Tracy Wells) is concerned about putting on 
weight, to which Mr. Belvedere insists that she will be fine as she grows into 
her body (“Your mother has a lovely figure”). But this is trampled all over as 
Kevin confirms Heather’s anxieties about her weight with a narky remark. 
The stressed Heather struggles to not eat ice cream and opts for a healthier 
option with celery - celery a staple diet of teen girls in the eighties (with 
sour cream) - while Mr. Belvedere sets traps around the kitchen to deter her 
from eating junk food. Her best friend, the ditsy airhead Angela (Michele 
Matheson) comes “to the rescue” and brings along a bottle of her mother’s 
diet pills that helped her control her weight. Mr. Belvedere enters the 
kitchen discovering Angela and Heather with the pills, but it is Marsha who 
is completely enraged by such an image. She begins a lecture straight out of 
Nancy Reagan's Just Say No campaign (“Heather, these are amphetamines”) 
listing all the dire after effects that can come from becoming an addict to 
such a drug. Countering this mini-lesson, Angela (who is not as ditsy as she 
seems - and a wonderfully concocted creation from writers who 
understand the age old principal of having the obvious “airhead” being 
secretly more wise and “aware”) remarks “Gee Mrs. Owens, you know a lot 
about this stuff ” which is left as an open ended observation. Marsha walks 
away, and Angela saves the awkward silence with “I forgot she grew up in 
the sixties”. This hangover from experimental sixties hippie culture sits over 
the halcyon Reagan-era “comfortable” suburban home like a bizarre 
pendulous cloud, offering a tiny insight into the possibility of Marsha’s 


rebellious past. Adding to Marsha’s serious-in-tone lecture to Heather, Mr. 
Belvedere spews out slang for amphetamines, which as well as being a funny 
aside (this uppity Brit churning out street jargon in relation to drug culture) 
is another indication that perhaps the reckless care free expressionistic 
sixties did not fall flat on his ear/ experience, while Marsha takes the pills 
and ends the conversation with “Ill take care of these” - and of course, she 
most certainly does. 

When we first encounter Marsha high on speed, she enters the kitchen 
straight from study hall with a manic peppiness that leaves her “captive 
audience” speechless. Ilene Graff plays this frenzy with such gleeful high 
energy and her mannerisms and unnatural zeal are both believable and 
unsettlingly funny. The effects of speed on sitcom characters traditionally 
begin as something to laugh at (Alex P. Keaton in “Speed Trap” from Family 
Ties (1982-1989) and the Monopoly game etc) but eventually (much like 
the drug “catching up on the abuser”) the jokes simmer and the seriousness 
of the situation takes the fore. As Marsha’s addiction grows, her transition 
from dedicated law student to kooky fifties throwback “happy homemaker” 
fuels the second wave of jokes before the inevitable “fall”. Struggling to stay 
focused whilst studying (which is the reason she took the pills in the first 
place), Marsha starts to feel the effects of the speed and it causes her to be 
irrational and crazed. The singing, aggressive tapping of her pencil, moving 
away from school work to wanting to do some gardening, then preparing 
breakfast late at one oclock in the morning and so forth, build to a breaking 
point where Heather confronts her about the pills. Here the main 
undercurrent breathes life as Marsha is outed as a hypocrite, but her reply is 
defiant: “I gotta do well”. Heather doesn't buy it and remains angry at her 
mother, while Marsha snaps back and even screams at the moral compass 
that is Mr. Belvedere (“She'll understand when she gets older!”). 

Mr. Belvedere brings the Very Special Episode message home with 
“Sooner or later, this stuff catches up with you” while the perpetual 
confrontation between he and Marsha continues as an extension of Marsha’s 
inability to stay in control and her failure as a mother to Heather (“You're 
my mother!”). However, the domesticity is not the “wake up” call for 
Marsha - it is not her true place of self-fulfillment. In many regards, 


Marsha’s plight and sole purpose is to be a great lawyer, and as much as she 
adores her family and has many a tear-jerk episode validating her beauty as 
a loving mother and wife, her place of true center is the world of law. 
Therefore, her interview with the head of a prestigious law college that she 
has been working towards is the place of the aforementioned “fall”. Upon 
arrival, Marsha speeds through the case she is asked to recite and begins to 
frantically clean the professor’s office, without taking a breath and ranting. 
When she is asked to stop, she cries out “I know more!” before collapsing 
and then waking to the overbearingly judgmental Mr. Belvedere. The 
humorless butler even gives Marsha’s mistake a name: “The Marsha Owens 
double standard” and although she passed the test, she failed everything else 
- most notably, failing Heather. 

Marsha’s wake-up call is presented as a straightforward lesson in poor 
decision making and the repercussions from such terrible choices, however 
Mr. Belvedere’s constant grilling and high and mighty tone doesnt lend a 
complicated understanding that the sitcom usually employed in regards to 
its Very Special Episode catalogue. Here, it is Georges final word on the 
matter that introduces a very dark reality into a warm fuzzy home that 
sometimes just has to deal with an invading troublesome rat. He makes 
mention of “Mom’s a speed freak’, which rattles Marsha and drives her into 
the arms of her daughter who is owed the biggest apology out of the Owens 
clan. Marsha, the sensible one being on the line, is scrutinized and her final 
dialogue with Heather is not only a standalone treatment of their sometimes 
testy relationship, but a fragment of a unity that can be rocky and uneven. 
Another episode that springs to mind - which is far more benign in nature 
and subject matter, but still in the vein of Heather needing to assert her 
independence from her successful and attractive mother - is where she 
hates her own name. Entitled “Triangle”, the episode is primarily centered 
on a rather severe rivalry between Kevin and Wesley, but Heather's 
annoyance at her name prompts Marsha to defend the choice, resulting in a 
warm conversation that celebrates the flippancy of domestic unrest. But 
with this speed-themed VSE closing with Heather flipping the mother/ 
daughter relationship on its head and telling her mom “You're grounded’, 
the grey areas of troubled parenthood and dutiful or disobedient offspring 


are given a fresh perspective and present a cautionary tale of losing control 
of being the head of the household. 


ILENE GRAFF: We absolutely loved [doing the episodes]. We felt 
that we were doing something of substance. That hopefully we could be 
helpful to kids that were watching the show and maybe dealing with 
these things. But when you are going through bad stuff you think you are 
alone, especially if you are a kid. So when we had the opportunity to do 
something like that we were really excited! We were thrilled! You never 
knew what was going to be happening when you got that script on 
Monday, and to my recollection, we really didn't know much about what 
was going to be going on. Production always knew, but it didn’t always 
filter down to us. I think they had to be conscious of the fact that there 
were going to be kids, so you couldn't hit them over the head with what 
was going on, but Brice (Beckham) was a young man who had moved out 
here as a child, was so incredibly smart. He was very hip to everything 
that was going on. He was able to handle things; he had a very stern mom 
and dad who helped him with anything. The grown-ups: Bob (Uecker) 
and Christopher (Hewett) and I were extremely protective of all the kids, 
but especially Brice because he was so young, and we were always just 
looking out for the kids, making sure they were being handled correctly 
and making a work atmosphere that was safe. I must say the whole team 
felt the same way. So even though all of our shows were not kid-centric, 
he was the foil for it. He was the one who had to react to the crazy stuff 
that was going on with the grown-ups, and I thought he handled it really, 
really well. Marsha Owens was just so much fun to play, and as you go 
along in a sitcom, I think when you talk to other people they start writing 
to you. So maybe the pilot is one way and the first season is one way, and 
then everybody gets to know each other, and they start writing to your 
strengths. I loved broad comedy. I really enjoyed that, so they were never 
afraid to hand that stuff to us because I liked doing it. I thought that 
Marsha was very interesting. They never shied away from the complexity 
of her life and her jealousies at times that Mr. Belvedere was close with 
the kids, and maybe she wasn't as close because she was out working or 


going to school. That kind of thing: trying to find a job and then going all 
through grad school and realizing that she hated it and then being hit on 
by a creepy co-workers. It was fun to explore all those things through her. 
It was challenging in many ways to do the “Pills” episode, to stay true to 
the character to try to not make it seem bizarre that all of a sudden 
Marsha turns into this other person while trying to keep [hold] of the 
character that we knew and love. And yet having to learn technical 
things: learning all the dialogue, learning to say it fast, learning to do the 
blocking, having relationships with the other characters, with the 
professor, with the family wondering what the heck is going on with her? 
It was very satisfying on many levels, not only technically as a show, but 
to be facing another issue. When youre a kid, and your folks go off the 
rails, that’s got to be so, so difficult. I think it was a good idea to have it be 
Marsha because you know she is really the grounded one. If it can 
happen to her, it can happen to anybody! You have to have compassion 
and understanding about what somebody who is having a hard time is 
going through. Christopher was a wonderful man. I had known him for 
years before it. He had actually directed me in a musical years before in 
New York. It was actually in New Jersey. So I had known him, and we 
had always had a very nice good working relationship, and when I went 
to the auditions and saw that it was probably going to be Christopher, it 
was like “oh please! Let this work out! I love him!” And to be able to 
spend five and a half years with him as a colleague. I mean it was warm 
and friendly, but there is so much to learn from him. He was such a 
master at what he did. Nobody’s timing [was better] ... he could do more 
lifting an eyebrow than the rest of us could do with pratfalls. He was a 
master teacher. 


Actress Ilene Graff as Marcia Owens from Mr. Belvedere. Graff would be a 
perfectly realized TV mom of the 80s - studying to become a lawyer for most 
of the series run, balancing her career with family life and up for taking on the 
serious subject matter dished out (even sometimes being at the mercy of it, as 

seen in the episode “Pills”). 


“Bad Timing” from Valerie 
Original Air Date: 7 February 1987 
By Nathaniel Thompson 


Just before it made headlines with the departure of star Valerie Harper 
and the killing off of her character, the sitcom Valerie (1986-1991) ventured 
into Very Special Episode territory with gusto for the first time with the 
fourteenth of 22 episodes in its second season, the final one in which 
Harper would appear. “Bad Timing” begins ominously with the disclaimer, 
“Due to its subject matter, Parents [sic] may wish to view tonight's episode 
with their children” That was enough to have schoolkids around American 
glued to their TVs to see what all the fuss was about, particularly with some 
affiliates refusing to air it at all. As it turned out, the hot button topic was 
sex... specifically, premarital sex between teenagers. 

Of course, that topic wasnt exactly, ahem, virgin territory for TV 
viewers, having been broached in such made-for-TV trailblazers as Mr. and 
Mrs. Bo Jones (1971), with Desi Arnaz Jr. and Christopher Norris as a couple 
of teens who secretly get married due to an unplanned pregnancy, and I 
Want to Keep My Baby! (1976) with Mariel Hemingway as a high schooler 
who decides to go ahead with motherhood against the odds. Then of course 
there was the infamous CBS Schoolbreak Special (1984-1996) from 1986, 
“Babies Having Babies,” about a group of teen mothers confronting their 
lives ahead. The difference here was the fact that these dealt with pregnancy 
more than the act that begat it, while “Bad Timing” was all about the 
responsibilities and precautions that come with intercourse. In fact, it dealt 
with the subject so candidly that some of the edgier schools recommended 
viewing it for sex education purposes, with teachers even furnished with 
VHS copies later for classroom use. It was obvious TV had some catching 
up to do compared to the big screen, which had depicted sexually active 
youngsters in films like Endless Love (1981) and would bring teen sex and 
pregnancy to the Brat Pack era with For Keeps? (1988) not long after this 
episode aired. 


As with the series’ other subsequent controversial episodes, the dramatic 
focus here is Jason Bateman’s David, first seen gazing lustfully at the very 
blonde Lori (Valerie Breiman, who ironically turned up in both Shes Having 
a Baby and Casual Sex? the following year) when they’re reunited for the 
first time since childhood for a family dinner and get together. Notably, the 
entire conversation between the four adults both in front of Lori and 
following her departure with David centers entirely around her appearance, 
while Valerie’s kids are praised for their upstanding values. (In one of the 
episode's biggest laughs, little Willie Hogan awkwardly chalks it up to the 
fact that “We've learned good values and we dont take drugs?) Immediately 
afterwards we cut to David and Lori after a night out as they recall a dare 
involving eating a spider in which he claims, “My manhood was on the 
line” As it turns out, their stroll down memory lane reveals that they had 
shared their first kiss behind the garage - which leads to “kiss number two” 
right on the spot. Later that night during a sleepover, David's manhood is 
tested in a very different way when Lori slips into his fold-out bed and 
necks on him with more ferocity than a vampire. Though she’s the aggressor 
in this situation, David asks her about birth control before things get out of 
hand and rebuffs her when she says that though she’s not on the pill, it 
should still be “pretty safe” 

David's very vocal self-control in this episode is a clear instruction to 
any impressionable viewers out there, even when he’s presented with a 
deadline to make up his mind before she leaves the following day. The plan 
to consummate their attraction involves buying some condoms and doing 
the deed while everyone else is at a football game, but comedic tension 
ensues when David tries to hide his latex contraband from his mom when 
she keeps rummaging through his groceries looking for her cough drops. 
That manhood motif pops up again when Valerie's discovery of the 
condoms prompts the observation, “I do know that you're a pretty mature 
guy, and your purchase shows youre a pretty responsible guy, too. Pm not 
gonna lie to you, I am little bit shocked - no, I am a lot shocked, but I don’t 
want you to be embarrassed.” The inevitable sex talk starts off with a 
discussion of relationships and responsibility, but as soon as other parents 
intrude on the scene, were given some peculiar phallic inferences with 


repeated references to hot dogs. After David decides to wait until Lori 
comes back full time in the fall (and by inference, it turns out she’s more 
sexually experienced than he is), they share a final kiss and say goodbye. 

Seen today decades after the series took its final bow, one of the more 
fascinating aspects of this episode is its development of Valerie as a 
progressive mom who talks to her kids as equals and doesnt rely on 
scolding to keep them on the right path. One can only wonder how the 
third season might have progressed had Harper remained on board, but 
instead her separation from the series that bore her name ended up evolving 
into Valeries Family and then The Hogan Family, an unprecedented 
upheaval in sitcom history. She actually has very little screen time in the 
episode, but she makes it count with her usual pin-sharp comic timing and 
deft character development strokes. Nowhere is this more evident than the 
grocery scene, in which our familiarity with both Harper and her character 
allows us to quickly read what’s going on in her head even before she says a 
word and just awkwardly swaps the identical bags of cough drops and 
condoms with David. 

Though it seemed society was moving in a more open direction around 
the end of the eighties, the conversation about teen sex education continues 
to draw strong reactions with the insistence that sex ed be kept out of 
schools and adolescents only be taught the virtues of abstinence. The years 
of actual statistics on that approach speak for themselves, and what's 
remarkable is how much of a stir this episode caused given how genteel it is. 
There's no graphic condom demonstration or any discussion about pulling 
out, a then-shocking term heard two months later coming out of the mouth 
of Dermot Mulroney in the memorable made-for-TV movie Daddy. (One 
guess what it’s about.) Instead the mere mention of condoms for the first 
time on a network TV sitcom, uttered by an underage boy no less planning 
his first sexual escapade, was enough to raise eyebrows in some quarters and 
indignance in a few. One can only imagine the frenzy that might have 
erupted had David gone through with the original plan, but his decision 
(which is never really in any doubt) stays well within the “just say no” 
guidelines of the decade’s comedy primetime format. 


Due to its subject matter, 
Parents may wish to 


view tonights episode 
with their children, 


A classic disclaimer for a TV sitcom Very Special Episode, here for “Bad Timing” 
from Valerie, which dealt with teen sex. 


The fact that Harper and her husband, Tony Cacciotti (one of the 
executive producers), had been lobbying for a more grounded and realistic 
treatment of their characters compared to the usual eighties sitcom tropes is 
only fully evident if one watches the full trajectory of the show from the first 
season to the second. However, here there’s no doubt that Harper was 
pushing for something that recalled her glory days breaking ground as the 
divorced Rhoda on The Mary Tyler Moore Show (1977-1970); in fact, it’s 
easy for some viewers to mistake her as a single mom on this show given 
how much of the premise revolved around her raising her sons alone with 
her pilot husband always off at work. That approach left the show open to 
stage many heart to heart moments between Harper and Bateman as actors, 
though the increasing prominence of the latter was a bone of contention for 
the star according to some quarters. Whatever the case may be, their 
chemistry sells the pivotal mother-son moment in this episode with a slice 
of simultaneous entertaining instruction for both parents and teens out 
there watching at home. 


Though the impact of this episode in the larger conversation around 
depictions of teen sex and pregnancy on TV is difficult to gauge, it’s 
significant that this is the sole episode of the series to keep the original 
Valerie title card on all of its syndication airings, complete with the opening 
disclaimer to parents. Many dramatic series have touched on the subject 
matter over the years including Euphoria (2019-), The O.C. (2003-2007), 
The Secret Life of the American Teenager (2008-2013), One Tree Hill (2003- 
2012), and the various iterations of Degrassi and Beverly Hills, 90210, but 
very few have dared to follow in Valerie’s footsteps. One of the more 
surprising exceptions is another sitcom that derived its one-word title from 
its star, Reba (2001-2007), which dove into teen pregnancy right from its 
bow in 2001 and kept it in the forefront of the entire premise. However, we 
should all remember that Valerie Harper and company got there first and 
handled it with the perfect balance of frankness and good humor. 


“Thank God It’s Friday” from Growing Pains 
Original Air Date: 10 February 1987 
By Susan Leighton 


When I think of Growing Pains (1985-1992), I remember Tiger Beat 
magazines and Kirk Cameron posters. “Mike Seaver” was everywhere. The 
series was a bona fide hit and appointment television. It turned Cameron 
into an international star. Around the same time in the mid 1980's, various 
movements were starting up. Tipper Gore was in full swing working hard to 
get a ratings system for music and meanwhile Nancy Reagan was helming 
the “Just Say No” to drugs campaign. Thinking back, at the time I was living 
through all of these social and cultural upheavals, I never knew how they 
were the harbinger of things to come. Chiefly, all of the media scrutiny that 
we presently experience has its roots in what took place three decades ago. 
Now, I know. Looking to ban substances or activities that are deemed less 
than savory isn't a new thing. One only needs to reach back into history and 
look at the Hays Code in motion pictures or Prohibition. So social mores 
have always been bleeding into popular culture. During the eighties, many 
of the up and coming stars did PSA’s against drugs. Yes, even the occasional, 
“Very Special Episodes” too. Growing Pains is a prime example of taking it 
to the people. 

Re-watching the series, I am struck by how archaic it is now. Some TV 
shows hold up very well through the years, but this particular episode was 
very forced and unnatural. Much like some of today’s programming, 
heading into the plot felt like getting hit over the head with a hammer 
marked, “MESSAGES.” Yes, you are bombarded with them. They are 
anything but subtle. The dynamic of the Seaver household is a familiar one. 
You have the hard-working parents, the typical teenagers and the 
mischievous younger brother. Nothing unusual because after all, you have 
to have a “type” for the viewers to relate to. The theme is Friday night and 
how everyone is going to spend it. Right away, because you know that Jason 
(Alan Thicke) is looking forward to some “no kids” time with his wife, 


Maggie (Joanna Kerns) that some event is going to happen so that they are 
forced to stay at home. Which it does because Maggie has a rough day at 
work and just wants to put her feet up and relax by watching a movie 
instead of going to the cinema much to her husband's disappointment. 

Meanwhile, Carol who was expecting to go out on a date with her 
current boyfriend is stuck having to spend her evening with the parents and 
her little brother Ben (Jeremy Miller). The only one who gets to continue 
with his plans is Mike. Looking like your typical good looking eighties kid 
in a heavily shoulder padded jacket and pleated pants, he informs his family 
that he, Eddie (K.C. Martel) and Boner (Andrew Koenig) will be hanging 
out and not to expect him back until 1:00 a.m. That is a curfew most high 
school kids would have been envious of back in the day. While he tells 
them, they are just going to a local pizza joint, you know that what they 
really want to do is go and find some girls. 

As it just so happens, while they are contemplating how to spend the 
rest of their sort of boring evening the guys run into an old acquaintance of 
Mikes who is now in college named Roland Taylor. He is picking up some 
pizza for his house party which includes some very good looking girls. That 
is all that Seaver and cohorts have to hear. The next thing you know they are 
begging to be included in the festivities and Taylor relents and brings them 
along for the ride. Once at the house, the boys are blown away by all of the 
cool people and the rich surroundings. But things seem off. When Boner 
has to go to the bathroom, he is rudely told to wait his turn by several older 
kids who are going in to the john in groups. That is an immediate red flag 
but Mike and company don't quite get the picture of what is going on. 

Then they all become transfixed by the sight of a beautiful blonde 
descending the stairs. Rhonda (Kristy Swanson) is definitely older but stops 
to chat with the boys. Of course, they try to act cool but Mike is the only 
one that can muster up the courage to actually go over to her and engage 
her in conversation. It’s then that she broaches the subject of using cocaine. 
This takes Mike aback and he fumbles while trying to not act shocked about 
it. He immediately extricates himself and goes over to talk to Eddie and 
Boner about what is really going on at the party. Now, he has become very 
uncomfortable. When he tells his friends, they look confused but then they 


get it. That is why people are going into the bathroom in groups and 
emerging being very giggly and elated. Eddie seems unphased because he 
just wants to fit in. All three of them are kind of geeky and even though 
Seaver is cute, he is still very virginal. 

Now, the topic of tackling peer pressure begins. Invariably in a situation 
where someone is doing drugs socially, in order to fit in, most kids would 
probably try whatever the substance is, that is reality. Eddie is no exception. 
Boner is on the fence because while his loyalties are with Mike, he still 
doesn’t want to miss out on any action with the girls at the party. 
Apparently, there will be something going on because Rhonda and her 
equally attractive friend that Eddie has the hots for are getting in the hot tub 
together. Now, Mike is agitated because he cant seem to sway his friends to 
his point of view that drugs are bad. They shouldn't be doing them but that’s 
not how Eddie is seeing the situation. He knows that if they leave, they are 
going to look like idiots and he doesn’t want that. So, he bails and goes off to 
find Rhonda and her friend. 

One can only imagine while watching this play out that Kirk Cameron 
somehow had a hand in the topic for this Very Special Episode. In the 
eighties it was definitely not cool to be religious and that is basically how the 
young actor portrayed himself. He was almost like a throwback to the 
Osmonds of the seventies. 

Growing Pains managed to have more teaching episodes than Family 
Ties (1982-1989) but ABC was always known for the ABC Afterschool 
Specials (1972-1997). For those of you unfamiliar with that topic, they were 
very popular standalone made-for-TV movies that dealt with controversial 
subjects like drinking, smoking pot, etc. So, it stands to reason that the 
network was comfortable infusing more social messages in its 
entertainment content than the others at that moment in time. 

While Boner is clearly wrestling with his conscience on whether to leave 
with Mike and take a no drugs stand or whether to join his other friend, he 
ends up siding with Eddie. Seaver is clearly hurt and annoyed that both of 
his pals would end up choosing to do coke. He leaves in a huff. As with 
every series, there was also a B plot going on in this episode which involved 
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Jason and Maggie’s “date night” with their kids and Ben's babysitter. Jason 


forgot to cancel her and she ends up having to spend the evening with them 
because she couldn't be home alone without her parents. Evidently, they got 
to be alone with one another unlike the Seavers. 

It is interesting to note that while “Thank God Its Friday” revolves 
around the central theme of no drugs, the writers also manage to put in a bit 
about movies for mature audiences as well. The Seavers are watching a film 
that Ben and Carol are absorbed in. Both are sitting on the edge of their 
seats and it has to do with cartels and drug runners, oddly enough. Jason 
and Maggie are dismayed at the talk between the two siblings because 
clearly, they know the criminal lingo. This prompts Maggie to jump up and 
grab a Disney movie, specifically Cinderella (1950). No one wants to see that 
so Ben and Carol call it a night and go upstairs to bed. Meanwhile the 
babysitter’s parents are picking her up but not before she manages to get the 
Seavers to pay for her services. 

Jason is the parent waiting up for Mike to come home. His curfew was 
set for 1:00 a.m. At 2:00 a.m., he pulls into the driveway and when he enters 
his house, he expects that he can just go up to bed instead he is met by Jason 
who is annoyed that he stayed out later. Now is the time for the confession. 

Mike is clearly struggling at telling his father why he was late. When you 
are a young adult, it is hard to open up to your parents about what goes on 
in your life. There is always that fear of not being understood, punished or 
in my estimation the most painful of all, disappointing them. Let’s face it. 
There is a plethora of tough subjects to deal with when you are in your 
teens. Sex, whether or not to try drugs, peer pressure, bullying... the list is 
endless. When you are young, these things that adults perceive as not being 
the end of the world, can literally, if you make a choice that goes against 
what your friends are doing, can set you up to be a pariah. Most teenagers 
have a desperate need to belong. 

This is why Mike wants his father to be his friend so that he can talk to 
him freely without repercussions. Finally, after he gets Jason’s assurance, he 
reveals what really happened. 

Mike proceeds to explain that this party that he, Eddie and Boner went 
to was filled with everyone doing coke. Of course, Jason struggles to not 
freak out at this revelation but he is very proud of the fact that his son didn't 


partake. However, Mike is feeling like a loser because his best friends didn't 
back him up. No matter what his father says to comfort him, it doesn’t abate 
the feelings that he is having. Before he goes up to bed, Jason lets him know 
that Eddie and Boner called and said that they didn't use the bathroom. 
While he doesn’t understand “the code” Mike does and elated he goes to his 
bedroom to end an otherwise stressful and drama filled night. 

The episode doesn't end on this note though. We immediately cut back 
to the party where everyone is interacting when Kirk Cameron walks in and 
everyone falls silent. Perching on the end of a table, he looks into the 
camera and tells the audience that they don't have to do drugs to be 
accepted. That this is something he feels strongly about and if your friends 
try to force you into doing something that you arent comfortable with then 
maybe they arent your friends. Finally, staring into our collective souls, he 
also lets us know that if we think he is uncool for his no drugs stance then 
were wrong. 

Up until this point, this was your typical, Very Special Episode sitcom. 
They were designed to have messages. Yes, they were overt but the viewing 
audience was trained to know that. While the actual execution of having the 
series heartthrob and star talk to us and break the fourth wall so to speak, 
was clunky at best, it was heartfelt. In the end, that is what Very Special 
Episodes are designed to do: make us care about the consequences of our 
actions and the effect they might have on those that we love. 


Drugs become more enticing for Mike Seaver (Kirk Cameron) when presented to 
him by a pretty girl in “Thank God Its Friday” from Growing Pains. 


“The Competition” from Mr. Belvedere 
Original Air Date: 13 February 1987 
By Lee Gambin 


With Very Special insight from actress Ilene Graff 


Airing the night before Valentine’s Day in 1987, “The Competition” 
would become the only episode from Mr. Belvedere (1985-1990) to skirt 
around the issue of homosexuality, and in many regards, the story would 
primarily be focused on the complexities of masculinity and the notion of 
what it means to be a man. In a former episode from two seasons earlier 
entitled “Gotta Dance’, young Wesley Owens (Brice Beckham) takes up 
ballet, which sends his sports journalist “all-American” and “all-male” father 
George (Bob Uecker) into a tailspin, questioning his son's virility and such. 

That episode could absolutely be read as a coded take on the hilarity/ 
tragedy/fear of budding homosexuality, but here in “The Competition” the 
terms “gay” and “homosexual” are flung around out and proud and are used 
to paint a picture of the core situation at hand: teenage Heather Owens 
(Tracy Wells) has a crush on a young jock who seems to show no romantic 
or sexual interest in her, which causes her to flippantly suggest that he may 
be gay which in turn forces him to look deep and perhaps come to terms 
with that possibility. Completely not a traditional coming out Very Special 
Episode, “The Competition” implies that even a sports-obsessive “average 
dude” - who is not too bright but handsome, loves hockey but doesn't 
appreciate the willing advances of a young lady - can quite possibly be 
queer and it ends without any closure regarding his sexuality. 

Of course, once again, Mr. Belvedere falls into that category of TV 
sitcoms where the person of questionable sexuality is a guest character and 
not a regular (here is a television show that had no integrated openly gay 
characters in its mix, which is not a criticism, just an observation) and yet 
treats homosexuality and coming out with as much respect as it does with 
humor. The jock himself seems to be completely comfortable with the 
possibility of being gay — he takes it in his stride and even “thanks” Heather 


for “enlightening” him. 

Opening with the precocious Wesley wanting to shoot hoops and clearly 
stating that he does not want to play with older brother Kevin (Rob Stone) 
because he “stinks” and doesn’t want to play with his father because he’s “too 
good’, the episodes pre-credits prologue firmly establishes male 
competitiveness, primarily between George and Kevin. Countering that is 
the entrance of Heather and her ditsy but sweet hearted best friend Angela 
(Michele Matheson) coming home and showcasing some awkward ballet 
moves to a despondent Mr. Belvedere (Christopher Hewett), the live-in 
British butler. Mr. Belvedere’s quips about their dancing ability leads into a 
conversation about the girls taking a dance class at high school which is 
where Heather will eventually meet Dwight (Micah Grant), a football player 
who has been instructed to take up ballet to improve his musculature and 
dynamism on the field. 

While Kevin and George partake in an arm wrestling match, Heather 
starts to develop a crush on a boy who would rather eat and watch sport 
than make out and hit “second or third base”. The fiery competitive nature 
of father and son and the rivalry that is founded from masculinity counters 
the awkward sensitivity of Dwight who is nervous and insecure about 
Heather's feelings. Interestingly enough, the George/Kevin rivalry is the A 
story in the episode whereas the actual deep thematic issue at hand (the 
possibility of a queer jock coming out) is treated as the B story. Heather's 
crush on a boy who starts to rethink his sexuality is a fascinating entry in 
the VSE trend dealing with gay characters on the small screen — it is not 
Archie Bunker coming to understand (or not understand) lesbianism in 
“Cousin Liz” from All in the Family (1971-1979), or Phyllis’s brother's 
sexuality being a point of discussion in “My Brother’s Keeper” from The 
Mary Tyler Moore Show (1970-1977), here is a character who is confused by 
his situation and perplexed by his lack of interest in a girl ready to 
“surrender”. 

When Heather meets Dwight for the first time, it is obvious that she is 
attracted to him; she flirts and makes herself “available”. His first question to 
her is “Where's the rest of the guys?” followed by “Coach told us to take this 
junk”. Dwight is not completely enthusiastic about doing ballet, but seems to 


be the only member of his football team who has showed up - this 
stereotypical connection made between male dancers and homosexuality is 
an age old trope, and here in this VSE that character trait is not exactly 
examined, but instead used as a narrative tool to bring Dwight to Heather’s 
attention. Dwight is not at all effeminate (after all, he is a star footballer and 
in television sitcom world there is no such thing as a sissy jock) and 
therefore when he questions his sexual orientation it makes for a complex 
and quietly interesting take on the coming out (or not coming out) process. 
Juxtaposed with Dwight’s coming into his own sexuality is the determined 
and zealous Kevin, who (as Heather's older brother) is presented as a young 
man breaking into manhood via a struggle against his ultra-macho father. 

In a terrific scene, Mr. Belvedere walks past Kevin’s bedroom and hears 
grunting and moaning; the urbane butler remarks “I may regret this” 
(evoking a sense of sexual expression - for Kevins case here possible 
masturbation) but upon opening the door, Belvedere finds Kevin working 
out on a handmade contraption that works in strengthening his arm in 
order to compete against his father in an ongoing arm wrestling match. 
Belvedere offers advice (this is what he does) while George walks past and 
makes a dig at Kevin's inability to be “as manly as him” - harkening back to 
the scrutiny of masculinity in Vincente Minnelli’s extraordinary film Tea 
and Sympathy (1956), which incidentally also uses effeminacy as a clear 
indication of latent homosexuality, which is something Dwight lacks, but 
falls into believing. 

Heather tutors the dim witted Dwight (after all he is a simple jock) and 
he’s distracted by hunger (a running gag is that he is constantly hungry) but 
as Mr. Belvedere fans would know, Heather is not exactly equipped to tutor 
anyway, she is a below average student who would rather listen to punk rock 
and shop at the mall than study. However, Heather is also a hopeless 
romantic and a culture vulture (a lot of her character’s lines are loaded with 
pop-cultural references) plus she is also surprisingly aware of sociological 
contributions that make up a late eighties Pittsburgh - therefore it makes 
perfect sense that she is not at all naive about sexuality, however, as Mr. 
Belvedere later points out, her personal understanding of her own 
hormones and emotions are out of sync with her intellectual 


comprehension. Wesley is also no help. As the obnoxious younger brother 
he insults Heather in front of Dwight, but is given back his own which 
prompts Dwight to compliment her (“Boy, it must be great having a sister 
who is both smart and funny”) giving cause for Heather to continue in her 
pursuit of a romantic union with the hulking sports fan. Upon leaving the 
house, Heather raises her head waiting for a kiss from Dwight, but he leaves 
her in the cold - ushering the beginning of what will be an episode about a 
young man confused about his sexuality. 

The next scene begins with Heather and Angela applying nail polish and 
Heather stating that “He (Dwight) makes me feel like Pm witty and 
intelligent” and her confessing her realization that he isn’t like the regular 
boys she would date who want to sleep with her. Later in the episode, 
Dwight tells her to stop wasting her time on him and to “pursue” these 
“regular guys” in what is a tiny glimpse of self-loathing that exists in the 
vulnerable Dwight. Heather tells Mr. Belvedere (her confidant and advisor) 
that she wants to let Dwight “be a jerk” (code for “be sexual”) and this 
sparks the protective gene in the catty worldly live-in domestic. 

While Belvedere spends most of the episode training Kevin to win 
against his father in arm wrestling which does happen twice, the episode's 
scrutiny of masculinity and what it means to be male seems to take center 
place over the question at hand: is Dwight gay? When Heather brings the 
simpleton home she remarks “It looks like we've got the place to ourselves” 
(the first of many gestures to get the boy to at least kiss her), and the entire 
scene where Heather tries to seduce Dwight is fraught with anxiety and 
focuses on Dwight’s inability to connect or join the dots. He remains fixed 
on the sports on TV and uses Belvedere coming through the living room as 
a decoy and much welcomed distraction. All of this leads to frustrated 
Heather suggesting that Dwight might be gay which then hits him - he 
freezes, contemplates and for the rest of the episode seriously considers it. 
“Gay? Gee I never thought of that” he says which sparks laughter from the 
studio audience. Having the idea planted in his head, Dwight says that he’s 
going to have to go home and tell his parents which ignites more laughter 
from the audience and hence establishes the possibility of a dumb big jock 
being a homosexual as a well cemented and developed running gag. 


Heather confides in Angela that Dwight thinks that he is gay and the 
writers have fun with the airheaded best friend being confused as to what is 
a tell-tale sign of homosexuality (her own confusion about her own dad 
liking sports and linking that to him possibly being gay) while tipping into 
serious VSE territory when Dwight seems slightly deflated by this newfound 
possibility (“All the other guys are always talking about girls and how great 
they are”). As much as Dwight seems completely comfortable with his 
sexual confusion, there is that element of potential loneliness and isolation, 
something that Heather will not allow. Here is a girl determined to help 
him, however her own growth as a teenager dealing with a potential 
boyfriend’s sexual identity crisis is intelligently conceived and poignant. 

Heather's final and more sexually aggressive attempts to seduce Dwight 
involve her dancing for him. She begins gracefully in an elegant ballet and 
then shifts into a desperate attempt at wooing Dwight to which Belvedere 
(who comes in to “rescue the situation’) makes comment: “I didn’t know 
you were doing the dance of the seven veils!” “I was being sexy” cries 
Heather, while the stupefied Dwight stands back confused and bewildered. 

Earlier Dwight’s interest in fashion magazines stuns Belvedere and he 
explains, “Ever since Heather helped me realize I was a homosexual’, but 
here in this final take on this boy’s journey of personal discovery, the forever 
wise Belvedere offers some much needed advice. He equates Dwight’s sexual 
confusion to being a late bloomer - “Has it ever occurred to you that your 
lack of interest might mean that you're just not ready?” Here in this VSE, the 
notion and possibility of being queer is brushed aside and replaced with 
“late bloomer syndrome” and as much as Belvedere explains that “Sex is a 
normal natural thing but it is not automatic’, we can rest assured that this 
muscular and handsome jock is not a fruit, but instead just slow in 
development. 

Much like the pilot episode of The Facts of Life (1979-1988) entitled 
“Rough Housing’, homosexuality is numbed and denied, and what the issue 
really is, is the fact that these sexually confused youngsters are late 
bloomers. However unlike “Rough Housing” where tomboy Cindy (Julie 
Anne Haddock) blossoms into a heterosexual girl and enjoys the attention 
of boys, Mr. Belvedere’s advice to Dwight falls to slightly deaf ears. By the 


end of the episode, Dwight and Heather go out for pizza as friends (here we 
have Heather realizing that perhaps not all boys are straight, and that 
Heather can make a great best buddy in the eyes of the possibly queer 
Dwight) and there is nothing clear about him being gay or straight and for 
that matter romantically interested or disinterested in Heather. 

Each episode of Mr. Belvedere (except for “The Counselor” another VSE 
which dealt with child molestation) ended with our titular butler writing in 
his journal recounting the events that preceded. However, on this occasion, 
Heather’s beau and his complicated sexuality is not mentioned, instead it is 
all to do with George and Kevin's father/ son rivalry. What may have been a 
fascinating and innovative ploy from the writers however, would be a 
journal entry where Belvedere explains that Dwight has come to the 
realization that he is in fact gay. That Belvedere’s usually sound and 
righteous advice was not at all correct in this instance. Here is a golden 
opportunity to showcase Belvedere’s flaws as a person who “doesn’t always 
get it right” and also a way to “normalize” queerness by perhaps letting 
Dwight be gay and also be incredibly likeable. 


ILENE GRAFF: That episode was so unique. Touching on sexuality 
in young teenagers and the fact that maybe Mr. Belvedere’s gripe with 
him was “Maybe you are just too young and don’t know what you are 
feeling yet.” I think that is a really valid point and one we don't really 
think about because kids are so pressured to be something. Especially 
now twenty/thirty-years later when everyone is supposed to know all 
about themselves and who they like and why they like them. And to be 
able to give that kid permission to not know anything yet, I felt was very 
generous, and would put a lot of kids’ mind at ease because they don't 
really know where they stand yet. Some people know when they are 
three-years-old, some people take a very long time to figure stuff out. 
Tracy [Wells] is a doll, and I think very underrated. When I watch old 
episodes, we were on syndication until very recently late at night, and Td 
catch an episode every now and again. My God, she was so natural. You 
never for a second thought she was acting; she was just talking which of 
course is the hardest type of acting, and I was just so impressed watching 


her again. And of course, I loved her. I still love her. We are still in touch 
all the time, but she was a kid of substance. They all were really 
substantial; they weren't flighty, they took their job seriously, but they 
loved to have fun. Tracy lost her mom during our first season, so that 
colored a lot of how we felt about her. Brice had a really great mom and 
dad who were there all the time. His aunt was on set with him all of the 
time. He was strong; his family were strong. But for Tracy to lose her 
mother at such a young age, we really circled the wagons around her and 
made her know that even if we weren't related and we were work 
colleagues that we would always, always be there for her. 


“Caught Red Handed” from Night Court 
Original Air Date: 26 February 1987 
By Rachel Bellwoar 


Sexual harassment can happen to anyone in any profession. In “Caught 
Red Handed,’ a season four episode of Night Court (1984-1992), which 
includes a profession that prosecutes sexual harassment and knows what 
constitutes the crime. When the new head of legal aid calls Christine 
(Markie Post) down to talk with him, she’s initially excited. Then he asks her 
out on a date, and Christine sees the writing on the wall. Her friend and 
colleague, Harry Stone, needs some convincing. 

Played by Harry Anderson, Anderson wrote and co-directed the episode 
with Harry Ritter (a regular associate director on Night Court). Stone's 
opinion matters because, more than being the person Christine confides in, 
he’s a judge. In his official capacity he would be the person to decide how to 
punish Christine’s boss if he were found guilty. 

The way Harry finds out the truth isn’t professional, but it was 
Christines boss’ unprofessionalism that set things off in the first place. 
Forced to defend a case in court immediately after her meeting (over a 
woman charged with prostitution, no less) Christine’s still pretty upset and 
ends up going off track in a way that would only be allowed on a court room 
comedy, about how women are punished for men’s actions and the injustice 
of it all. Having reached the end of her speech, she asks Stone if they can 
talk in chambers but before Stone can follow Christine’s opposition, Dan, 
slips in a remark about how, “Thats one high-spirited filly. Break her, 
Harry.’ 

Harry doesn’t respond, and Dan wouldnt be a series regular if people 
always responded to his sexist comments, but the B-story in this episode is 
Dan being thrown for a loop when the woman he introduces to everyone as 
the girl he’s going dancing with, and “whatever the fates might bring,” (*eye 
brow waggle, eye brow waggle*) announces she’s practicing abstinence. 

John Larroquette, who plays Dan, would confront celibacy again on his 


own sitcom, The John Larroquette Show, a year after Night Court's 
cancellation. His character on that show, John, was an alcoholic and when 
he asked his best friend, Chester, to be his sponsor, Chester agreed on a few 
conditions. One of these was that John remain celibate for six months. The 
exclamation point in the episode's title “Celibate!” is about on par with 
John’s reaction to this request yet somehow, despite admitting it had already 
been a month since hed had sex (if not by design), John runs into a woman 
that same day who wants to sleep with him. 

Unlike Roberta on Night Court, who told Dan right away that she was 
celibate (even if he claims to have misunderstood her), John leads Lisa to 
believe they're going to have sex and asks her to wait for him on that 
understanding. Meanwhile he’s calling Chester, trying to get him to unleash 
him from his promise. It wasnt an easy choice for Roberta to make (she 
talks about how much she enjoyed having sex) but being celibate was her 
decision. John, meanwhile, is unwillingly celibate and able to blame his 
frustration on Chester. We hear a bit about why Lisa wants to sleep with 
him (she hasn't had sex with anyone since her husband died five years ago), 
so this is a big deal for her as well, but despite knowing that it’s likely not 
going to happen, John strings her along, letting his own denial about the 
situation come first. 

You never see Dan blame himself when Roberta tells him she’s celibate 
but when John decides to stick to his promise and tell Lisa the truth that’s 
exactly what she does. “You think Pm ugly,’ Lisa says, and John quickly 
reassures her he doesn't but, most importantly, once John fills her in on the 
whole story, Lisa leaves without pressuring him to have sex. When a man is 
celibate his decision is respected, while the woman, who thinks it’s her fault, 
leaves, but when it’s the other way around Roberta gets no such respect 
from Dan. Seemingly under the impression that if he bugs her long enough, 
she'll cave, Dan blames Roberta for leaving him sexually frustrated (“Takes 
me to the brink of ecstasy, then abandons me there”), while her celibacy is 
treated like a fleeting fancy she'll grow out of if he pushes hard enough. 
Trying everything from guilt (“Tve already made the reservations”) to lies 
(“Harry, would you tell her I’ve got six months to live?”), Dan hounds her 
about it until she finally has to escape via an elevator car while the doors are 


closing. 

Even then, after being made to feel obligated to explain herself every 
time they crossed paths, Roberta leaves Dan on a compliment, claiming his 
“remarkable presence” and “obvious virility” would make her “regress” and 
that’s why she’s calling the date off. John’s reasons for staying celibate have a 
name — he’s an alcoholic — and while it’s implied that Lisa doesn’t know what 
an alcoholic is, since her first response to the news is to tell John, “PI get 
you a drink,” most viewers will understand what that means. Roberta has no 
such concrete explanation, so it must mean she’s a tease, not a woman whos 
doing something for her own health and happiness. 

Harry doesn't interrupt Christine while shes explaining what happened 
(and they never stop being professional, calling each other “sir” and “Miss 
Sullivan”) but when the act she describes as “heinous” turns out to be “He 
asked me out for sushi” both the laugh track and Harry are skeptical. 
Christine goes on to explain that he doesn’t understand and “If I turn him 
down it will affect my job.” She cites a similar situation that happened to her 
in college and again Harry says, “I understand,’ except this time when 
Christine says he doesn’t Harry accedes with a “But I’m sorry.’ While the 
staging of this scene is dramatic (the camera is looking in from a window 
Christines looking out of while Harry’s putting a hand on her shoulder) it 
would be encouraging if Harry didn’t proceed to ruin things with his next 
question: “Do you think it could be even remotely possible that that past 
incident is coloring the present?” Without hesitation Christine answers 
“Nope; and gets up to walk away, but the worst part is Harry’s next line 
because of the implication behind it. “Well, thanks for mulling it over,” he 
tells her, turning Christine into the hysterical women who cant see reason 
instead of believing her from the start. 

“... every time one coworker asks another one out we can’t assume that 
he’s a sexual degenerate,” Harry tells her (and towards the end of the series 
Harry and Christine would toy around with dating themselves, though it 
wouldn't be until an episode of 30 Rock sixteen years later (“The One with 
the Cast of Night Court”) that they would get married) but what he forgets is 
Arthur Thursby isn’t just Christine’s coworker. He’s her boss and for him to 
ask her out during their first meeting and before they even know each other, 


is completely inappropriate. The next time Harry sees Christine he notes, 
“... you seem a bit more relaxed” and Christine replies “Yeah, I guess I am” 
That she’s able to turn around and tell him she was fired for turning down 
Thursby’s date brings the smallest satisfaction for holding him to task for his 
dismissive response. 

The ending of this episode is a fascinating one because it’s full of 
misdirection. Harry and Bull go with Christine to confront Thursby about 
her firing, and you immediately get the sense that Thursby’s done this 
before. Hes completely prepared for their attacks. All of his answers roll off 
the tongue and he’s calm and disarming. That they storm into Thursby’s 
office should be upsetting but Thursby gives them nothing that they can use 
against him and has an explanation for everything. 

Harry appears to be falling for it, too, and because his reactions have 
been so mixed across the episode you can't really be sure that it’s an act 
(though for the show to remain a comedy, it would have to be). It doesn't 
help that Thursby’s crafted a version of events that could convince people 
he’s telling the truth. You hope that Harry would know better but, given the 
doubts he’s already expressed, Thursby has every reason to feel safe when 
Harry (very convincingly) turns on Christine. Taking on a mocking voice, 
he physically gets in her face, and makes her repeat herself about being 
wrong. Neither of them acknowledges that Christine had cause to 
misconstrue the situation. It’s all about them, and how bad Christine’s made 
Harry look and the damage Thursby’s career might’ve taken, if shed gone 
through with her accusations. 

Bull and Harry leave the room, so Christine and Thursby are alone 
together, and Thursby, confident that he’s discredited Christine enough in 
their eyes that they won't believe her, admits the truth and attempts to force 
himself on her. Christine calls for Bull and Harry (who are waiting outside), 
and Harry explains that the envelope they handed to Thursby with 
Christine's letter had comedy hand talc on it. Anderson was a magician in 
real life, so it makes sense that hed make a powder that turns everything 
you touch red after five minutes the solution to his episode. The other nice 
thing about it, according to Harry, is that the powder is available in “any 
novelty store? which means (if he’s telling the truth) that anyone watching 


could buy it, unlike the wiretaps you usually see employed to incriminate 
people. It does put the focus back on evidence, instead of trusting Christine 
at her word but, in the episode’s final twist, Harry gave Thursby the wrong 
envelope. Thursby doesn’t know that, and given Christine continues to act 
as public defender, she doesn't lose her job, but the episode's final laugh is an 
uneasy one because it turns out Dan got the talc covered envelope and we 
know this because three girls have red handprints on their butts. Where 
Thursby was going to be punished for the same behavior, Dan gets away 
with a laugh track, and the only one caught red handed at the end of 
“Caught Red Handed” is the show itself. 


“Baby” from Mr. Belvedere 
Original Air Date: 6 March 1987 
By Lee Gambin 


The question of children who come between adults and their careers is a 
serious point of concern in the wake of the advent of second wave 
feminism, women’s place in the workforce, the rise of divorce and the 
emergence of the “latchkey child” These are all contributing factors in 
television situational comedy taking on board the sheer drama in conflicted 
measures of independence from the home for these women, as well as the 
opinions and welfare of the children who “need mommy”. Working mothers 
are plentiful in sitcoms of the eighties: Angela works in advertising in Who's 
the Boss? (1984-1992), Elyse is an architect in Family Ties (1982-1989) and 
so forth. Thus this representation of busy women trying to balance work, 
home and their own personal happiness, adds to the rich tapestry of their 
characters having complicated and relentlessly interesting lives. Countering 
these women are examples of casualties of absentee mothers in such shows 
as My Two Dads (1987-1990) and Full House (1987-1995) which are direct 
responses to the changing perception of what makes a father a father, and 
hence what constitutes the eighties (and early nineties which was the decade 
that gave us the “sensitive new age male”) model of a “real/nurturing man”. 

In Mr. Belvedere (1985-1990), Marsha’s (Ilene Graff) career is vitally 
important to her - she had sacrificed a lot in order to raise a family and only 
now in her adult years (with three children behind her) is at school studying 
to be a lawyer. Her dedication to entering the legal system is a core crux of 
her character and it is a well written and constructed arc that we follow 
throughout the series. It is also not without its own self-reflexive insecurities 
as an early episode entitled “The Dropout” points out, where Marsha fails a 
test, is disillusioned by law and becomes a Donna Reed type happy 
homemaker, which in turn terrifies the family (shades of The Stepford Wives 
(1972) here) who insist she drop the facade and get back to study. Marsha’s 
budding career will see her take amphetamines to keep up to study 


alongside much younger peers in “Pills” and face sexual harassment in the 
workplace in “Marsha’s Job” and much more, however it is in the episode 
“Baby” where her role as a parent would be scrutinized after a flippant 
comment makes her youngest child Wesley (Brice Beckham) question his 
mother’s love. 

Marsha is seen from the earliest moments of the episode as being 
agitated over Wesley, and it is learned that she has a pregnancy scare when a 
reference is made to an obstetrician (“Whats mom need a baby doctor 
for?”); hence the tension in the household hangs on the dreaded fear of 
Marsha having another child. Stressed about this possibility, Marsha 
exclaims “Everything I want will get pushed back ten years!” and she leads 
into voicing her annoyance at the fact that Wesley delayed her entry into 
legal studies - spoken in a scolding and rather harsh tone: “Wesley turns up 
and screws up everything!” Overhearing his mother, Wesley internalizes the 
pain and the usually cheeky kid turns into a somber mope. When it is 
learned that Marsha is not pregnant, she is over the moon, but the sour 
Wesley cuts her down with “At least you won't have another kid to screw up 
your life like I did!” 

The show's place of “deep discussion” is on the gateway balcony that 
bridges the household (a nice architectural design to make comment on 
connecting) and it is here that a lot of “serious” talk takes place. In this 
particular episode, a depressed Wesley ponders what may have been if he 
were never born, while Marsha’s conversation opens with “Tm sorry I said 
it” with an emphasis on not really meaning it, but perhaps not entirely 
telling the boy the truth as well. Parents hiding facts from their children in 
TV sitcoms is a complicated thematic attribute in that the idealism of fifties 
sitcoms comes from parents being the bearers of truth, order, sensible 
behavior and responsibility. However, come the seventies and into the 
eighties, parents evolve into something far more confronting and scary to 
take on board - they become human. No longer are June and Ward Clever 
from Leave it to Beaver (1957-1963) eager to have all the answers for their 
boys, instead, complex and self-doubting working mothers have to tend to 
sensitive sons who overhear them ruining or at least disrupting careerist 
plans. Wesley of course doesn’t feel good about being a “surprise birth’, and 


Marsha’s love for her son is true and legitimate of course, but there is a ridge 
here, something that is unsaid and unspoken, until the very end of the 
episode which introduces an external guest character who embodies 
alienated fears of emptiness and real raw repressed anguish. The scene 
between mother and son on the balcony ends with Marsha continually 
apologizing, but Wesley remaining stoic in his belief that she is not telling 
the truth and calling her a liar by the closing moment. 

Father George’s (Bob Uecker) sensitive comfort of Wesley and making 
sure he is OK is something that sits beautifully within the compounds of 
fathers bringing it home and taking the role of caretaker with proud blood, 
sweat and tears. Looking into the period of film and TV of the early eighties 
and beyond, there was a flourish of aware and active fathers doting over the 
children, and facing distant, detached, cold or just downright busy wives/ 
mothers who had to step back from traditional roles/trappings. Kramer vs. 
Kramer (1979), Ordinary People (1980), Mr. Mom (1983) and many others, 
took varied looks at fathers reaching out to their children and being left to 
their own devices to take care of vulnerable youngsters, while Baby Boom 
(1987) and other films about careerist mothers, made comment on being 
there for your children as well as being switched on in the workforce. 

Wesley eventually runs away from home (a staple for children who feel 
unwanted in TV sitcoms) and the precocious child truly believes that he is 
leaving a household that sees him as a permanent nuisance. He also leaves a 
note expressing further belief that his mother genuinely does not like him - 
she may love him, because she has to, but she is not a big fan of his, which is 
confronting to hear and bear witness to in this subtle and not so heavy 
handed Very Special Episode. En route to Atlantic City to work in the 
gambling industry (the jokes are still powering the drama), Wesley meets a 
middle aged waitress who treats him with dignity and respect but most of 
all, like the son she never had. There is a rather “grown up conversation” 
shared between the two, and even Wesley alludes to a budding romance 
between them which makes the waitress laugh. She suggests “Call your 
mom, I’m sure she’s really worried”, but Wesley refuses to and continues to 
charm the lonely woman and even offers to help work at the diner, earning 
tips for his service. Not only does Wesley learn about the merits of hard 


work, but he learns about a woman who has also made eternal sacrifices and 
has missed out on something that she truly wanted - if Marsha desperately 
wants to be a lawyer (and more importantly, a great lawyer), then this 
waitress wants to be a mother; to tend to someone who needs her. 

When the lowly waitress says that she doesn't have children, Wesley 
starts to learn the alternate polarizing difference between certain careers 
and/or circumstances such as falling pregnant getting in the way of an ideal 
future. When the waitress tells Wesley “I don’t think you could ruin anyone's 
life’, it sparks something inside the boy, who finally can admit that his 
energy, zeal and yes even mischievous nature, is ultimately an enlightening 
and essential addition to a world that shuns and oppresses people - like this 
waitress. When she doesn't want him to call his mother “just yet’, it is 
indicative of her wanting some more time with Wesley and the idea of 
having a surrogate child for a small moment sparks something inside her. 
Finally, she has someone to nurture and to make apple pie for. 

When the worried Marsha arrives and comes face to face with Wesley, 
she pleas with him, telling him how much she loves him and always wanted 
him. Wesley doesn't buy it which forces Marsha to take on the much sought 
after advice of Mr. Belvedere (Christopher Hewett) who of course, has all 
the answers. 


Marsha: “I just don’t know what else to tell him!” 
Mr. Belvedere: “Perhaps you should try the truth” 


Marsha offers such truth by playing customer and wanting to order 
from Wesley. The truth comes out and it revives the bond between mother 
and son. She explains that she wasn't happy when she knew she was going to 
have Wesley, but then help him understand why by relating her need to 
become a lawyer with Wesley’s constant desire to get a pet dog. Although 
she admits that she was somehow mad at Wesley for holding up law school, 
she explains to him that she grew to love him and fall in love with his 
attitude, character and sheer essence. There is a much needed hug and the 
frenzied mother collects her boy and they head home. Before leaving, the 
waitress (a character who will go on living as a shell of a person consumed 


by oppressive loneliness and missed opportunities) tells Marsha “Take care 
of him for me, OK?” 


“A, My Name is Alex” from Family Ties 
Original Air Date: 12 March 1987 
By Edward Eaton 


Family Ties’ fifth-season two-parter, “A, My Name is Alex,” has the 
distinction of being an almost perfect television episode. It is taught, 
provocative, and almost universally regarded as an artistic success. It saw 
lead actor Michael J. Fox (Alex P. Keaton) win an Emmy for Outstanding 
Lead Actor in a Comedy Series (citing this episode) and garnered Emmy's 
for the episodes’ writers - as well as a nomination for director Will 
Mackenzie. The episode was honored with a slew of other awards from The 
Writers Guild, the Directors Guild, and other organizations. It also received 
a Humanitas Prize. 

Near the beginning of the first episode, the older Keatons return from a 
funeral of an old friend of theirs: Greg, who was a particular friend to Alex. 
Greg’s death hits Alex hard. Alex finds himself seeing and talking to Greg - 
specifically, he relives the last time he saw his friend. Greg was killed while 
running an errand Alex had promised to help with but in the end could not. 
Alex tries to get Greg to not leave, but his friend continues to go each time 
Alex sees him. Repeatedly reliving these last moments with his friend 
begins to take its toll on Alex, whose erratic behavior begins to spiral out of 
control. Alex then is sent to a psychologist, who helps Alex see how positive 
an influence Greg was on himself and on his relationships with his family 
and friends. 

This is a powerful episode that is tightly constructed and acted with an 
attention of character nuance that is commendable. It ties itself together 
nicely - perhaps a bit too nicely. Some of the nice touches that make this 
episode stand out are also flaws that diminish the impact on the audience. 

Brian McNamara is a great choice for Greg McCormick, Alex’s best 
friend since childhood. The two actors have great chemistry. The character 
himself humanizes Alex in many ways, allowing Alex to broaden himself 
socially and explore new interests. It is an important view into Alex’s past 


and the reasons for Alex being who he is as a young adult. It is also touching 
to experience, through carefully staged flashbacks, how Greg affected Alex’s 
relationships with his family and friends. Greg is compelling and likable 
enough as a character that we wish we could see more of him. However, not 
only can that not happen, it never did. We can feel for Alex because we have 
spent the better part of five years watching him grow up on Family Ties and 
Michael J. Fox grow up on that show and in Back to the Future (1985). By 
1987, we were invested in both the actor and the character. When he starts 
falling apart, we are concerned. 

It is part of the dichotomous nature of sitcoms that we, as audience 
members, and the producers want the characters and their stories to evolve 
over time but also for individual episodes to stand on their own as 
complete. One of the unwritten agreements is that the producers play fair 
with us. That is, when certain personality quirks are apparent, they can be 
seen in other episodes. That also extends to important people in character’s 
lives. In this episode, the producers do not play fair with us. We realize that 
Alex is upset over the death of a friend. We see that he is falling apart. We 
are not sure why. Throughout the episodes (it was originally broadcast as 
one commercial free double-length episode), one of the main aspects of the 
Greg-Alex relationship we explore is how influential Greg has been to Alex. 
Specifically, Greg softened Alex’s conservative excesses to some degree, 
helped him appreciate his family, and brought him out of his social shell. Of 
course, these changes in Alex did not happen overnight. They started when 
Alex was in grade school. However, we do not know who Greg is. We have 
never met him. We have never even heard of him (unlike, for example, 
Jenny Piccolo in Happy Days (1974-1984), who is a friend of Joanie’s and is 
mentioned any number of times before we finally meet her in season eight). 
Yet we are supposed to empathize with Alex’s pain and loss. There are any 
number of ways the writers could have dealt with the introduction of such 
an important character from Alex’s past, but they do not do anything more 
than say Alex’s friend is dead. We are not upset by Greg’s death. We are 
upset by Alex’s reaction to it: he sees and speaks to Greg (something other 
people notice, so it is not in his head); he persists in calling his mother 
“mommy” (foreshadowing the journey the show will take into Alex’s past). 


We are invested in Alex. It is a shame Greg had to die, but since he is only a 
one-off character in a sitcom, we really are not too put out by it. 

Once Alex realizes that he needs help, the episode makes a sudden and 
rather dramatic shift in tone and style. In those two aspects, the episode 
really stands out, though each is, in its own way, problematic. 

Tone. 

The overall tone of the entire episode is dark. The characters are dealing 
with death, after all. Alex, in particular, is dealing with guilt. He was 
supposed to run the errand with Greg. However, Alex’s refusal was certainly 
not out of selfishness or lack of love for his friend. Greg was two-hours late. 
Alex had plans. Okay, maybe Alex was looking for an excuse, but it is a 
pretty good one. Alex does not, however, beat himself up in the belief that 
he could have saved Greg. He is going through a fairly typical survivor's 
guilt - he should be dead and would be had he gotten in the car. This is a 
significant departure from the usual Alex approach, which would have been 
that he could have solved the problem. 

There is a pattern to Family Ties episodes: Alex hatches a plot, things fall 
apart comically, Alex apologizes - rinse and repeat. This episode suggests a 
variation to the pattern. To begin with, things do not fall apart comedically. 
Certainly, there is humor in the episode, but most of it has a bittersweetness 
to it. Mallory, for example, is not kooky, she is sweet; Alex always is 
affectionate towards his sister, but rarely is this so compelling. When the 
psychologist interrupts his “conversation” with Mallory, Alex pushes him 
away and goes back to finish his moment - even though it means avoiding 
(okay, delaying) Alex’s favorite subject: Alex. The misadventure in this story 
involves one of the characters dying. Family Ties (1982-1989) certainly 
raised the stakes from time to time, but never this high. However, there was 
a decided lack of finality. There is no closure to this episode. Indeed, the end 
of the episode is just the opposite: it is a beginning, when Alex can now start 
talking to the psychologist - seriously, without any wisecracks about the 
doctor’s lack of education from a good school. However, nothing has been 
resolved. This has to leave us, as co-participants to this particular episode, 
without the actual catharsis. Alex does not apologize and make everything 
all right. We will not rinse and repeat. Indeed, we do not want to - the 


events and subject matter are too grim to sit through more than once. Alex 
has finally run into a situation that his charm, brains, and boyish good looks 
cannot fix. Unfortunately, this is a sitcom. Sitcoms are not known for 
dynamic characters. We experience Alex’s pain and Fox’s bravura 
performance but know, perhaps without thinking about it, that next week, 
Alex will be back to his old tricks. We wonder if we will even ever hear the 
name Greg again. 

Style. 

The second “movement” in this episode is a complete shift in terms of 
artistic style. For the most part, Family Ties was a fairly standard sitcom 
from the eighties. It was about middle-class people living middle-class lives 
in a middle-class looking home. The values are fairly centrist. There is the 
semblance of an ensemble cast, but one actor who really was a break-out. 
The sets were more-or-less the same. The camerawork is fairly standard. All 
issues are, more-or-less, resolved in one episode - maybe two. Since 
episodes were performed in front of a live studio audience, they all have a 
certain amount of theatrical staginess to them. Indeed, it used to not be 
unusual for producers to hire directors with theatrical backgrounds to work 
on sitcoms. Will MacKenzie, who has Broadway and off-Broadway 
experience as an actor and director, was a great choice for this particular 
episode. MacKenzie was a popular director for the series, helming thirty six 
episodes and handling an array of sensitive subjects, including Alzheimer’s 
disease (“The Way We Were”), gambling addiction (“The Gambler”) and 
sexual assault (“Give Your Uncle Arthur a Kiss”). The stylistic analogy for 
the bulk of “A, My Name is Alex” is Thornton Wilder’s play Our Town. The 
use of shadows, stagy conventions, and nonlinear structure, as well as the 
absence of traditionally realistic sets are strongly suggestive of the play. 
Alex’s journey through moments in his past mirror Emily Webb’, as does 
the theme of death. The play and the series have some obvious parallels. The 
play is a somewhat sentimental and affectionate look at what life was like in 
the early part of the century in a nondescript town following the lives of 
nondescript people - or, rather, it is a look at what we would like our past to 
have looked like. Life in Grover’s Corners is far from perfect, but it is 
relatively tranquil and relatively unaffected by the great issues that the world 


faced. Family Ties is about a family we would all like either to have been a 
part of or at least have known. For all their differences, they always stand 
together. Life has its ups and downs, but their neighborhood in Columbus, 
Ohio, is relatively unscathed by most of the issues of the day - and when 
these issues seep into the Keaton’s lives, they are usually dealt with inside 
half an hour. The last act of Our Town and this episode of Family Ties serve 
to remind the viewer that death is inevitable. Emily and Greg both die 
perfectly normal and uninteresting deaths. Emily dies during childbirth, 
something depressingly common in the early part of the 20th century. Greg 
dies in a car accident. Neither death is particularly interesting or tragic. 
Both deaths happen offstage. They are unavoidable and somewhat pointless. 
The difference, of course, is that Emily chooses to relive part of her past to 
try and find some meaning - and does not. Alex searches for meaning in 
the past and does find it. To him, it is the fragility of life that draws him to a 
greater understanding of the importance of appreciating the relationships. 
Of course, unlike Emily, Alex is alive and can grow from his journey. Emily 
is dead and will, ultimately, forget. 

The metatheatricality of the episode is clearly and intentionally 
borrowed from Wilder's play. In 1937, this sort of “Brechtian” approach was 
certainly not revolutionary (Clifford Odets’ Waiting for Lefty was first 
performed in 1935), but it was still far from the norm. Most theatre of the 
day was immersive with an all but solid fourth wall. For 1987 television in 
the United States, this sort of approach was highly unusual. Not only does 
MacKenzie twist sitcom conventions, he does so by reverting to theatre 
conventions and then subverting them. While the choice of Our Town as a 
referent for this episode is reasonably safe - Our Town is one of the most 
easily identified American plays — it is also something of a risk. 

The visual style of Our Town is intended to remind the audience that 
they are watching a play. Even if a director decides to eschew Wilder’s set 
descriptions (and some do), the dialogue of the play leaves the audience 
with no doubt: it is a play; these are actors playing roles; what you see is not 
really happening. Willing Suspension of Disbelief is not a viable option. 
Audiences are supposed to think about the events they watch, not 
experience them, as they would for most performances. Any emotional 


reaction should be through comparing the events or the characters to real 
people rather than through identification. The dialogue, props, and sets 
create a Verfremdungseffekt. As audience members of Family Ties, we are 
asked to identify with the characters. We are expected to have emotional 
responses to the events as they unfold. In “A, My Name is Alex,’ we are 
several layers removed from the action. We are watching a television show 
that is imitating a theatre piece; the theatre piece that is being imitated is 
unusual in that it presents, rather than represents. All of this has the effect 
of pulling us out of our identification with Alex’s pain. Perhaps this is 
intentional. Perhaps the director and the writers realized that this could be 
too powerful an experience for many. In the end, though, the visual aspect 
of the episode is more interesting and provocative than it is emotionally 
affectively immersive. 

Perhaps the best part of the episode is the performance by Michael J. 
Fox. Whatever tricks the producers are playing, they also allow Alex to hold 
forth and be Alex. He is one of the most likeable characters from the 
eighties. He actually made Reaganomics palatable for many people - 
something the creators recognized and despaired of. We care about Alex, so 
we care about his pain - even if Greg means next to nothing to us. We want 
Alex to come to grips with the events. Perhaps the biggest risk, and most 
meaningful experience, is that Alex gets no real closure. The end of the 
episode (badly edited to have the applause begin immediately) is Alex 
sitting down and saying, “My name is Alex.” He has not figured out 
anything. He has actually just begun. Even though future episodes do not 
refer to Alex’s continued treatment, we know that his closure is a process. 
We also appreciate that it is a private one. He has shared enough with us. 

As a flawed experience, it is also an effective one. It ought to be seen in 
one viewing. It was originally broadcast without commercials and with no 
break between episodes. Indeed, there is no logical breaking point. In 
reruns and on DVDs, the episodes are split in the middle of an exchange. 
Through one sitting, the audience does not have the chance to step back and 
evaluate; it simply has to deal with what it sees. 


In what would be a gripping and inspired entry in the Very Special Episode 

cannon, “A, My Name is Alex” from Family Ties was also celebrated for the 

performances, most notably of Michael J. Fox as Alex P. Keaton who is forced to 
confront death in this incredibly moving “black box” piece. 


“Dorothy’s Prized Pupil” from The Golden Girls 
Original Air Date: 14 March 1987 
By Lee Gambin 


“Dorothy’s Prized Pupil” makes a bold statement about the American 
immigration system in regards to their strained relationship with Latin- 
American citizens. The Golden Girls (1985-1992) is set in Miami, Florida, a 
city certainly known for its Latin-American cultural influences primarily in 
the arts and within the thriving nightlife. Cultured and self-made substitute 
teacher Dorothy Zbornak (Bea Arthur) is a woman who thrives off teaching 
and learning; here is a person from an impoverished Italian background 
who grew up in Brooklyn, who worked hard like all the children of 
immigrants of her generation to make a life for herself in the United States. 
Growing up poor and pushing herself into education, endlessly working for 
a better purpose in life, is something that is very important for the self- 
possessed and intelligent Dorothy, and although she is cynical at times, 
quick with the witty backhanders and also easily agitated, she is incredibly 
giving and generous (something that at times comes at her detriment, as 
pointed out in the episode “Goodbye, Mr. Gordon” where she is plagiarized 
by an old teacher she had a crush on). 

Here in “Dorothy’s Prized Pupil”, Dorothy’s compassion and tenderness 
is directed at a young Hispanic boy who shows great potential as a writer. 
Mario is played by Mario Lopez, a young actor who would start his career 
appearing on the musically inclined TV show Kids Incorporated (1984- 
1993), but would take off to pop cultural immortality in the late eighties and 
into the nineties with the hit TV sitcom Saved by the Bell (1989-1992), 
where he would play jock A.C. Slater, a character that was not originally 
intended to be Latino, but eventually became one in what would be one of 
TV’s first completely genuine “color blind casting” examples (Lark Voorhies 
would also be part of this with her casting as Lisa Turtle, a character 
originally intended to be Jewish, but instead with the part going to 
Voorhies, would end up black and privileged). 


Dorothy is tutoring Mario and she is incredibly proud of an essay he has 
written about the “beauty of America” and “what America means to him”. 
The piece describes the feeling of being in a cinema among an audience who 
all share the same thrills a film can deliver. Where you can all be scared 
together, cry together, laugh together and so forth, and that this would 
translate as “that feeling was the feeling of living in America.” While Rose 
(Betty White) offers more multicultural offerings with her Norwegian 
option for food (a herring sandwich), Mario quickly makes an exit using 
Spanish, prompting Dorothy to call back in the same language. Here in this 
brief moment, various aspects of American multiculturalism are in play - 
the immigrant experience shared by Rose, who grew up in Norwegian 
farming communities, Dorothy, an Italian who is from the melting pot that 
is New York and Mario, a kid from Mexico. Dorothy’s pride in her teaching 
also shines through in this episode and her love for Mario is expressed 
throughout the piece - especially when the show turns dark and examines 
the brutal immigration system - something that the American government 
has long been cagey and shady about. 

Along with Julio Iglesias references, there are more Latin-American 
connections made throughout the episode and one of the most interesting 
aspects is the subtext within the B story where Rose becomes Blanche's (Rue 
McClanahan) personal servant to make up for losing her silver earrings 
(made from the bullets of the Civil War). Here is an interesting analogous 
subversion snidely discussing the long history of Hispanic citizens being 
maids and care takers of Anglo Saxon Americans; a testament to the 
intelligence of the show’s writers. 

When Dorothy enters Marios essay in a competition and it wins, the 
girls decide to prepare a party for him, however, the episode’s tone and 
mood shifts when an immigration agent appears at their doorstep, looking 
for Mario who is in America illegally. How upsetting it is for Dorothy and 
the others is what bridges the piece together, and poor Dorothy holds 
herself responsible for throwing Mario into the public eye with his winning 
the essay competition (appearing in the local newspaper). When there is 
news of Mario running away, Dorothy instantly has a hunch as to where he 
is hiding, and he is found at the local cinema watching a bloody action 


movie. The cinema would be a place where the first immigrants of America 
would congregate, and also, in this subversive script, the writers are making 
commentary on Latin America being founding forefathers and mothers of 
the American film industry. Mario loses himself in the dark; hypnotized by 
the images he sees before him, and this would be the case for many 
disenfranchised immigrants who saw true America - a place of freedom 
and choice - up there represented on the silver screen, a maker of myths 
where dreams truly can come true. Dorothy even uses an example of an 
immigrant who became an American citizen and a major success with 
Arnold Schwarzenegger - who stars in the movie Mario is happily watching 
(for the sixth time). Dorothy quotes the boy’s essay: “In America you always 
feel youre among friends’, but that brings little solace to Mario, who fears 
he will be sent back to Mexico. His character is linked to his cultural 
heritage, but not defined by it, and his love for America (and for Dorothy 
and the others, as well as his love for American cinema) is what binds him 
to the country. Interestingly enough, in an episode of the Saved by the Bell 
spin-off Saved by the Bell: The College Years (1993-1994), Lopez as A.C. 
Slater would have his heritage become an “issue” in an episode entitled 
“Slater’s War”. In this socially aware episode, A.C. meets a young Mexican 
student who is militant when it comes to the rights and freedoms of 
Hispanic youth at the college. A.C., who never even considered his ethnicity 
as something to even examine, suddenly is proud of his Mexican heritage 
and joins forces with the young girl becoming active in voicing his opinion 
of Latino representation at his school. 

Back in “Dorothy’s Prized Pupil’, Mario is forced to go back to Mexico - 
his plea in court didnt work - and Dorothy makes a promise to fight for 
him to come and live in America. Knowing that nothing will help the 
situation, Mario loses hope and mournfully says goodbye to his teacher and 
good friend (‘TIl never forget you”) who expresses her love with a perfect 
summary of what the episode speaks about, and what immigrants have been 
denied hearing: “You're what this country is all about”. In this episode, it is a 
fact that sometimes it doesn’t work out for the best in sitcoms and that there 
are moments that are not easily tied up with a safety net. The show ends 
with Dorothy coming to Blanche and Rose for a much needed hug, which 


she describes as a “family hug” This is indicative of what these elderly 
women have come to be: a family. The concept of the self-made family is a 
staple of sitcoms and The Golden Girls expresses this tenfold - something 
that poor Mario has lucked out from being a part of. 


Dorothy (Bea Arthur) takes a special interest in a Latino student played by Mario 
Lopez who faces deportation in “Dorothy’s Prized Pupil” from The Golden Girls. 


“The Auction” from Mr. Belvedere 
Original Air Date: 15 May 1987 
By Lee Gambin 


Television sitcoms of the conservative Reagan-era eighties would 
provide a warmth and sentimentality that would immeasurably differ from 
the previous decade's sensibilities. When seventies hit shows helmed by 
Norman Lear such as All in the Family (1971-1979), Maude (1972-1978) 
and Good Times (1974-1979) tackled social issues, the sensitivity and tender 
approach to varied topics such as racism, abortion and working class 
struggle was met with very human and incredibly relatable responses to 
togetherness, solidarity and unity. A tiny moment of heartfelt truth in such 
shows could summarize an entire character’s vulnerabilities or emotional 
turmoil, and it was worked into relative episodes with intelligence and wit. 
However, come the eighties, sitcoms would shine great beams of 
sentimental coziness matching the comfort of the living rooms that most of 
them fixed their focal point in and around. These shows countered the 
essence of the eighties themselves - a period of political turmoil, excessive 
need (and greed) as well as eerily dangerous moral righteousness - and 
there was an apparent necessity and essential importance of loving 
households to be dedicated in supporting one another, which in turn would 
mark them direct descendants of earliest incarnations of the art form 
birthed from Rockwell-inspired fifties America. 

In many regards, TV sitcoms such as Mr. Belvedere (1985-1990) (even 
with its cynical and jeering lead being a catty, know-it-all British butler 
plunked into suburban Pittsburgh) share much more semblance to the likes 
of Leave it to Beaver (1957-1963) or Father Knows Best (1954-1960), rather 
than the aforementioned Norman Lear creations and its radical seventies 
relatives. An episode dealing with human loneliness from Mr. Belvedere 
entitled “The Auction” is a testament to such eighties warmth amidst a 
world that is cruel, unfeeling and completely ignorant to elderly women left 
on their own. 


However, what this sharp and unique episode does is initially present 
the suffering of a widow, alienated by the community, in a terrifying 
manner before the last few minutes where resolution takes hold and “all is 
forgiven”. Essentially, what “The Auction” details is a dark account of what 
happens to the lonely when they are riddled by desperation and a deep 
desire to speak and more importantly, to be heard. 

The episode opens with an understanding that sometimes the 
precocious and usually shifty Wesley (Brice Beckham) is interested in 
helping out those in need. Although this kind of social work is usually 
relegated to his underachieving but kind hearted sister Heather (Tracy 
Wells), here Wesley is working on an auction to help the hungry. “What do 
we have around here that we could give away?” asks mom Marsha (Ilene 
Graff) to which Wesley suggests the service of the households live-in butler 
Mr. Belvedere (Christopher Hewett). It is a great recurring gag that this 
family whose income is completely unsteady (the patriarch is a freelance 
sports journalist at this point, and the matriarch a fulltime student) can 
afford a housekeeper, but this is something that pops up in the series 
Maude, where the Findlays - while not starving - are not completely 
equipped to pay a domestic, but insist on having one just so Maude (Bea 
Arthur) herself can have a friend to talk to (and understand). These 
cleaners/cooks ultimately become a go-to for help in their households they 
are part of (Charles in Charles in Charge (1984-1990), Nell in Gimme a 
Break! (1981-1987), Tony in Who’ the Boss? (1984-1992), Fran in The 
Nanny (1993-1999) et al) however, sometimes their words of wisdom are 
shared outside the domain of the family that employs them - and here in 
“The Auction” from Mr. Belvedere, this is the case. 

The episode shifts from menacing and sinister to maudlin and mournful 
and then finally finding redemption and an understanding of loneliness. Mr. 
Belvedere is put on show at Wesley’s fundraiser and he is “bought” by Julia 
(Florence Stanley), a raspy-voiced elderly woman tormented by the death of 
her husband and desperate to relive such a nourishing relationship she once 
had with the man she was married to for many years. To assuage her 
loneliness, Julia keeps Mr. Belvedere in her house trapped - tied up and 
gagged, and imprisoned, while she regales stories of the past. Early in the 


episode, Mr. Belvedere is seen dolled up and donning his garb that would be 
his general attire in the service for the Royal family - the character would 
consistently refer to Queen Elizabeth and the others throughout the series 
and his monarchic passion is a recurring attribute to the character. In fact, 
at one point, Mr. Belvedere even suggests that he shares stories with Julia in 
regards to working for “her Highness’, but the American suburbanite, lost 
in memory, has no care in the world for such anecdotes; instead, she wants 
Mr. Belvedere to “be himself” and relate. Referred to as “Jeeves” by George 
(Bob Uecker) early on (as Belvedere is most certainly an authentic British 
butler), Julia - through bizarre methods - allows Belvedere to be something 
more than a domestic living in service of others. Romantically, Mr. 
Belvedere generally walks through the series mostly sexless (albeit having 
references to previous affairs and so forth - and then finally finding a long 
term lover in the show’s final two part finale), but here he is given an 
opportunity to be “human”, even though it is through a distressing and 
disturbing manner. 

With sports newscaster George acting as the auctioneer (“in Pittsburgh 
he’s almost a celebrity!”), Mr. Belvedere is put on display right after a garish 
velveteen painting that once dressed the walls of a local brothel; with this 
reference to prostitution, it is clear that the episode will be a heavy one - in 
other words, one for the adults. 

Mr. Belvedere was a sitcom that jumped from Wesley-centric frivolity 
that appealed to children to daring episodes that addressed special interests 
and topics. As soon as Julia bids five hundred dollars, we understand that 
she means serious business, and when we first find Mr. Belvedere serving 
her in her home, we get an overwhelming sense of sorrow and despair. 
Making her eggs, freshening her tea and spreading marmalade on her toast, 
these are tokenistic gestures from Mr. Belvedere, who is there for a higher 
purpose. Unbeknownst to him, Mr. Belvedere is about to fall victim to the 
“kept man syndrome” branch of horror, with the noir-classic Sunset Blvd. 
(1950) making a vivid impression and jettisoning a litany of these kinds of 
movies, where a troubled woman (or group of women) keeps a man trapped 
for numerous reasons - mostly sexual, in order to feel alive or to numb the 
pulsating agony of loneliness. Julia comes from a long line of desperate 


women tormented by the past and the dark void of which they inhabit - 
Norma Desmond from the aforementioned Sunset Blvd., Alexandra Del 
Lago in Sweet Bird of Youth (1962), Frances Austen in That Cold Day in the 
Park, Annie Wilkes in Misery (1990) and so forth. 

References honing in on a trajectory of such Grand Guignol outings as 
Misery are made in the episode; for instance Mr. Belvedere mentions how 
he “serves” dinner to the Owens family with “I usually throw them some 
raw meat and stand back’, evoking a very telling visual in that it paints the 
picture of the Owens family being an unrefined bestial lot, rendering Mr. 
Belvedere urbane, sophisticated and of good breeding - something that 
Julia seems to admire and honor, but not really impressed by. Instead, Julia 
wishes to humanize the proper butler (“Why dont you join me?”) and 
openly invites him to “chit chat’, in which Mr. Belvedere bends the rules and 
lets his guard down, to humor the depressed old woman. Julia desperately 
voices her desire to keep Mr. Belvedere, offering twice as what the Owens 
pay him (which is quickly followed by his quip “That would be nearly 
minimal wage!”) but alas it doesn’t work out for her, so she drugs him and 
toasts “To a happy future, for both of us!” 

Mr. Belvedere falling into the wheelchair and tied up is a disturbing 
image, but somehow manages to remain comical - a bleak humorous 
styling beset in the macabre and decadent - and when the very serious line 
“I slipped you a mickey” is uttered by Julia, the studio audience laughs; 
almost accepting her desperation and manic methods in keeping their 
beloved Mr. Belvedere trapped. However, the suddenly quiet fade out to 
commercial which has the drugged up Mr. Belvedere being ogled by Julia is 
unsettling and creepy, and the episode most certainly enters the terrain of 
Very Special turf. Julia sadly admits: “Tm sorry but that is the only way of 
keeping you here”. 

Once Mr. Belvedere comes to consciousness, he is alarmed to find Julia 
preparing to have him with a sharp blade in a scene that could wind up 
being straight out of Sweeney Todd - the threat of her shaving him lends 
way to her first reference to her late husband, which starts to act as an 
insight into Julia’s mania. The joke about the hostage situation in the Middle 
East is an inspired addition, and once Julia starts singing to the detained Mr. 


Belvedere, the audience is nervously going back and forth to something 
funny but also something deeply disturbing. The comedy that softens the 
darkness of the episode is a comical commentary on mental illness and the 
heartbreak of being lonely. When the show goes back to the Owens family, 
Julia is discussed in the same vein, as an old woman thought of to be a witch 
by neighborhood children. Wesley mentions that she is known as a weirdo 
among the children of the town, and this cements her as a perpetual 
outsider lost in a cloudy vortex of alienation and eternal emotional torment. 

When we arrive back at this variant of a hostage situation, Julia dresses 
up for Mr. Belvedere and makes baked Virginia ham, which was her 
husband’s favorite dish. Before the situation gets out of hand, Wesley breaks 
into Julia's house to rescue Mr. Belvedere, but the intelligent and resourceful 
domestic has a plan, and shoos Wesley away. As a master of many talents, 
Mr. Belvedere frees his hands from the rope Houdini-style but decides to 
stay seated and listen to Julia who falls into mentioning her husband again 
and lovingly shares a story of their second wedding anniversary. 


Julia: “We were married for forty two years, we never slept apart.” 
Mr. Belvedere: “Very few people can say that? 


In an inspired choice from the writers, Julias realization that what she is 
doing is terrifying, brings the episode out of the grim and bizarre and into a 
heartfelt exploration and twenty-odd minute critique on human loneliness 
and the everlasting notion of grief. Kidnapping is a crime in “The Auction’, 
but emptiness and isolation is more of one: 


Julia: “I bet you think Pm crazy? 

Mr. Belvedere: “No, just a little lonely.” 

Julia: “Are you going to call the police?” 

Mr. Belvedere: “I think there are better people to talk to.” 


In a remarkably non-condescending manner, “The Auction” opts for a 
reasonable solution for the potentially dangerous and threatening Julia; so, 
when Mr. Belvedere notes in his journal entry that she is happily seeking the 
appropriate training to cope with being on her own and without her 


husband, we understand that with the treatment of counselling, Julia may 
eventually be OK. In a final attempt to understand and give a “voice” to 
Julias sadness, Mr. Belvedere grants her a dance (something that was only 
ever reserved for her late husband), and as the camera pulls back to Julia 
being swept off her feet for the first time in a very long time, we hear the 
studio audience's collective “Awwww’, falling in love with Mr. Belvedere's 
generosity and sensitivity that always manages to find its way past the cool 
and fastidiously proper exterior. 


“Woodward and Bernstein” from Small Wonder 
Original Air Date: 12 September 1987 
By J.R. Taylor 


The unlikely third season of Small Wonder (1985-1989) started with the 
same painful theme song that established the syndicated sitcom as a beloved 
cornball experience. Of course, the opening credits also had to establish the 
high concept of a suburban family living with a little girl who’s secretly an 
android. That would be Vicki - assembled as a Voice Input Child Identicant. 

The first episode of the third season also established that Small Wonder 
was still prone to Very Special Episodes - with “Woodward and Bernstein” 
(a.k.a. “The Girl on the Milk Carton”) assuring viewers that every episode 
would keep veering into bizarre territory. 

If nothing else, Small Wonder always featured chintzy special effects to 
show off Vicki's robotic skills. Kiddie star Tiffany Brissette was looking 
about 12 years old at this point. So was her flesh-and-blood “brother” Jamie. 
Their parents were Ted (a robotics engineer, natch) and his wife Joan. 

“Woodward and Bernstein” starts with Ted determined to help Joan by 
doing more housework (Joans been busy at the kids’ school as a substitute 
teacher). Jamie, meanwhile, is starting the day by ordering Vicki to make 
him a school lunch “on the double” - allowing the audience to experience 
the miracle of sped-up film as Vicki serves up a sandwich. 

The breakfast conversation also establishes that Jamie needs a big story 
for a journalistic competition to join the school newspaper. Jamie suggests: 


p? 


“How about this for a headline? ‘Boy Reveals Secret of Robot Sister 


o 


“I got another headline for you,’ counters Ted. “’Father Reveals Secret of 
Microwaving Son.” 

Jamie takes that in stride and goes to school in the classroom where 
Joan is teaching. Vicki's in the class, too. He's talking to his pal Reggie about 
how winning the journalism contest will make him a big man on campus. 

“Right,” Reggie agrees. “They'll know youre the fool who lost to me!” 


In true VSE fashion, we then meet a girl weve never seen before. 


Principal Bryant brings in new student Chrissy Ryan. All the boys volunteer 
to help Chrissy catch up to where they are in History class - but Vicki gets 
the job because Joan knows how that robotic memory is reliable. 

At least Jamie gets to give Vicki directions to the cafeteria: “Go out the 
doors, follow your nose down the hall, keep sniffing, and when you start to 
feel sick, you're there.” 

Chrissy and Vicki are seen studying back in the Lawson’s living room. 
Joan offers for Chrissy to stay around for some Goulash a la Ted, if it’s okay 
with her mother. “My mom doesn’t live with us,” Chrissy says, “but I can call 
my dad and ask him.” 

Ted’s in a frilly apron in the kitchen while Chrissy checks back at home. 
“I can't stay for dinner,’ she tells Vicki. “Please tell your mom that my dad 
wants me home right away.’ 

Then she adds: “I’m really not very hungry, anyway. My stomach’s kind 
of upset from that sandwich at the cafeteria. They ought to put saddles on 
those hamburgers - they gotta be made with horse meat!” 

That inspires Vicki to recreate the sounds of a horse. “You're funny,” says 
Chrissy. Nice that somebody thinks so. 

Jamie and Reggie have come in through the kitchen. They’re upset over 
not having any good stories for the journalism contest. “Why don't you guys 
team up like Woodward and Bernstein?” suggests Ted. “Go after just one 
good story, right?” 

Joan has to explain to the boys that “a few years back, there were a 
couple of reporters that uncovered a big scandal in Washington.” 

Ted adds the journalists had “a secret source who gave them all the 
information... they just gave him a secret code name: ‘Deep Throat!” 

Nobody asks where that code name came from. Jamie and Reggie step 
out to the living room with a plan to become partners, with Jamie 
commenting that Ted’s cooking can't be any worse than lunch at the school. 

That prompts Vicki to pipe up: “They serve horse meat in the cafeteria. 
They should put saddles on those hamburgers.” You see, Vicki tends to 
repeat things that she hears. That’s still big news to Jamie. 

“I think we've found our big story, Bernstein,’ he says to Reggie - who 
asks, “How do we know it’s true?” 


Jamie knows something that Reggie doesn't know. “If Vicki says it’s 
true,” he explains, “it’s true! She never lies! She can’t lie! She’s not built that 
way!” 

The two kids proudly turn in their article and are expecting some praise 
when Principal Bryant comes striding into the classroom to speak to all the 
kids. Instead, he’s just there to embarrass Jamie “Woodward” Lawson and 
Reggie “Bernstein” Williams. 

“According to your report, gentlemen, you say that horse meat is being 
served in the school cafeteria,” he says. “That’s a very serious accusation. I 
want to know where you got your information from? 

Jamie insists that all they can say is that their source was “Deep Tonsils.” 
But then Reggie quickly rats out Vicki after being threatened with washing 
dishes in the cafeteria for a month. Vicki, in turn, rats out Chrissy, who 
explains that it was just a joke. 

“Without any proof whatsoever,’ pontificates Bryant, “without checking 
your facts, you go ahead and write a story that could have been harmful and 
embarrassing to the people who work in our cafeteria. Miss Lawson, I will 
leave it you to decide on a suitable punishment for this kind of 
irresponsibility,” 

“I think I know just the thing,” says Joan - sticking Jamie and Reggie 
with writing a book report on All the President’s Men (1976). 

This would already be sufficient for setting up a VSE in a typical sitcom. 
A major network would simply call in a big name from the news division to 
make a cameo. The professional journalist - an old friend of the principal, 
lets say - would stop by and gently lecture everyone about how the First 
Amendment is a very important thing that cant be abused just to impress 
fellow classmates. Then everybody would feel a lot better about the fairly 
questionable idea of blindly trusting the news media. 

This, however, is Small Wonder. Things have to get crazier. After a 
commercial break, Ted’s doing laundry and shrinking everybody's clothes. 
The dejected aspiring journalists arrive at the house, only to be told by Ted 
that he's “a little surprised at you.” 

Vicki, meanwhile, is back in the kitchen making Jamie a peanut butter 
and sardine sandwich. She also takes some milk from the fridge as Chrissy 


comes through the kitchen to apologize to everyone. Vicki finally notices 
something that gets this episode going, telling Chrissy: “This is your picture 
on the milk carton. You're a missing child.” 

“Oh, no,” emotes Chrissy, “that is me! Why am I on a milk carton? I 
don't understand. I’m gonna go and ask my dad about this!” 

She runs out the door just as Jamie and Reggie come into the kitchen 
while bemoaning their trashed reputations. “The only way we can get our 
self-respect back,” declares Jamie, “is to come up with a really big story that 
we can prove is true.” 

Vicki obligingly pipes up to say: “Chrissy just came to apologize, but she 
left and went home... she saw her picture on that milk carton.” 

“Wow, confirms Reggie, “that is Chrissy!” Jamie adds: “I think we found 
our main story, Bernstein. If this doesn’t win the journalism contest, 
nothing will!” 

We cut to later that evening, as Ted’s getting a stealth take-out order to 
pass off as a homemade meal. “All the guys do that,’ says the savvy delivery 
guy, who picks up the trash to help Ted hide the evidence. (The deliveryman 
is played by Bobby Herbeck, who also wrote the episode - and the “Kathy’s 
Olympics” VSE for Diff rent Strokes.) 

Vicki, of course, quickly exposes Ted’s deception so we can get back to 
the main plot - as Jamie and Reggie announce that they’ve “found the story 
that will win us that journalist contest.” 

“I smell horse meat; says a doubting Ted after hes given the details. 
Jamie grabs the milk carton out of the fridge. Ted checks the side and 
skeptically reads: “Carlos Ramirez—Age: Three and a half? That’s how we 
learn that the milk carton with Chrissy’s photo was thrown away with the 
fast-food packaging. (Carlos might have been murdered by a maniac, but at 
least he gave his life for a laugh!) 

Ted and Joan decide that they still better look into the claims about 
Chrissy. Ted also instructs the boys: “You guys write that story and give it to 
the principal, so he'll be aware of the problem” 

We learn the next morning that Reggie has left the finished article on 
Principal Bryant’s desk. But, he asks: “How are we going to prove it to him 
without the milk carton?” Jamie replies that Chrissy will be their evidence. 


However, she’s not in Joan’s class after the bell rings. 

Of course, Mr. Bryant has to show up to lecture Jamie and Reggie. At 
least this time he has the decency to take them out to the hallway before 
saying: “Once again, gentleman, you have written a very serious story here. I 
hope you have some proof” 

Joan steps out to support the kids, though. “My husband and I believe 
the boys this time,” she says. That’s right before Ted arrives to reveal that he 
has some important information: “I called that telephone number listed on 
the milk carton, and they informed me that Chrissy Ryan was abducted by 
her father after a child custody battle” 

We're proud to report that Jamie handles this news like a real pro - 
dunking on the principal by saying: “See, Mr. Bryant? There’s our proof!” 

Ted even “went to almost every market in town” to find a new milk 
carton that backs up the boys’ scoop. He also explains to his wife and the 
principal why Chrissy hasnt shown up for class: “The police went to their 
house and found it vacant. Apparently, her father’s panicked and they’re on 
the move again.” 

Jamie and Reggie win the journalism contest. Ted, Joan, and Vicki later 
gather in the kitchen to present the kids with a congratulatory cake that 
reads “Woodward and Bernstein.” Jamie doesn't have much of an appetite, 
though. 

“I feel so bad about Chrissy,’ he says. So does Reggie. Ted’s pretty 
oblivious, though: “You guys are going to feel a lot better when you bury 
your face into a big piece of that cake, huh?” 

Jamie's not so sure — but just then, the phone rings. Ted takes the call 
and announces: “Terrific news, everyone! The police found Chrissy and her 
father, and she’s going to be reunited with Mom? 

A beaming Jamie declares: “Now I feel like burying my face in a piece of 
cake!” Vicki obliges by shoving his face into the cake because she’s a robot 
who takes everything literally and didn’t learn a damn thing from that 
whole “horse meat” scandal. 

And that’s the end of the episode. You won't see anyone ask if Chrissy 
has been sent back to an unfit mother. You won't see anyone care that 
Chrissy’s father is probably in jail. And you sure won't see some kind of 


epilogue where a Small Wonder cast member provides a 1-800 number or 
talks about ways of helping the kind of kids who end up on milk cartons. 
But don't get too hung up on that. The original audience didn't care. It’s 
like the theme song warns us. Vicki's a miracle. We'll grant you that she'll 
enchant you at her sight. Shes a small wonder, and she'll make your heart 
take flight. We cant be worrying about some girl like Chrissy that we'll 


never see again. 


“Old Friends” from The Golden Girls 
Original Air Date: 19 September 1987 
By Lee Gambin 


It is a long-standing tradition in American sitcoms that the B story in an 
episode runs parallel to what is happening in the core narrative that sits at 
the foreground taking up most of our attention. However, sometimes the B 
story is not throwaway, instead it can prove to be a substantial running 
commentary on what the main plot’s focus details. One such example of this 
is the Very Special Episode “Old Friends” from the always excellent The 
Golden Girls (1985-1992). In a story that involves Sophia (Estelle Getty) 
coming to realize that her newfound friend is suffering the onset of 
Alzheimer’s disease, the subplot of the episode shows us the audience 
(young and old alike) that the elderly can be the quickest, smartest and most 
resourceful and resilient of all humankind. When creator Susan Harris 
brought The Golden Girls into living rooms everywhere, one of her main 
objectives was to showcase a series that had women over fifty presented as 
very human - not as doting grandmothers or sexless crones, but as people 
with insecurities, strengths, beauty, intelligence, weakness and complexity. 
In “Old Friends”, Harris’s writers Terry Grossman and Kathy Speer deliver 
an acutely perceptive B story where Rose (Betty White), the naive and ditsy 
airhead of Norwegian background who is constantly telling stories of her 
hometown of St. Olaf, Minnesota, outsmarts a manipulative and nasty brat 
who holds her precious teddy bear at ransom throughout the episode. 

Sassy southern belle Blanche (Rue McClanahan) busily prepares a 
charity donation, piling up old possessions to give away. She has a 
precocious Girl Guide-type helper Daisy (Jenny Lewis) along for the ride, 
who starts off in the episode as a sweet and innocent cheery little thing. 
When Rose’s beloved teddy bear is collected by Daisy and eyed off by the 
cherubic tyke, the generous Blanche decides to give it to her as a “thank 
you” for helping out. Upon her return to the house, Rose is shocked that 
this treasured toy of hers is gone, and she explains that the bear has been 


passed on from generation to generation throughout the Nylund family. 
Distressed and guilty, Blanche endlessly tries to help the situation at hand by 
buying a replacement (which of course doesn't work) and eventually is 
bribed by Daisy who wishes for more material possessions than money. 
Daisy is a monstrous child, referring to the ladies as “grandma” in a spiteful, 
mean-spirited manner, and showing no respect for her elders. However, by 
near the end of the episode, and at the closing moments of this B story, Rose 
makes out that she must come to face the fact that her bear is now gone to 
this horrid little brat, but instead, pushes the twerp out onto the streets, 
outwitting her and collecting her beloved stuffed animal, clutching it with a 
love that will live forever. Ultimately, what this subplot tells us is that older 
people - even those like Rose who are supposed to be simpletons who are 
told by a cold and unfeeling world to just “accept things the way they are” - 
can out-smart the selfish and self-serving. Betty White’s performance and 
that moment where she stands up for herself and pushes the brat outside is 
something that truly deserves the audiences loud applause - what they are 
cheering here is the empowerment of the elderly, the rights of old people 
who will no longer be stepped all over. 

In the core story, Sophia meets Alvin (Joe Seneca), an elderly black man 
who hangs out at the boardwalk, watching the swimmers at a local Miami 
beach. The two seniors get along famously, both with sharp spunk and 
hilarious anecdotes, constantly making one another laugh and becoming 
fast cheeky friends. The beauty of their union is that it is honest, pure, built 
from mutual love and respect and also a friendship that is shared by two 
people who have seen a lot and been through a wild array of experiences. 
Sophia shares old world Italian wisdom and food, while Alvin feels alive 
again, since the passing of his wife. However, things don’t remain 
picturesque and ideal - Alvin begins to show signs of anger, he bursts into 
fits of rage for no reason, he suddenly forgets where he is and what he was 
talking about with Sophia, and this confuses the wisecracking Sicilian, who 
at her age, has to learn about the horrible effects of dementia and one of the 
sad truths about ageing. 

A touching sequence has Alvin's daughter Sandra (Janet MacLachlan) 
watch Dorothy (Bea Arthur) look over the pier that oversees the boardwalk, 


and the two women discuss their parents. Here we have a couple of ladies 
already in their more mature years expressing their anxieties and fears 
about their parents fading away to the dire consequences of senility. Sandra 
is open about her father’s condition, and it saddens Dorothy, however, the 
hardest part will be having to break the news to the usually tough-as-nails 
Sophia. When the moment comes, Sophia is seen knitting Alvin a scarf - 
she truly loves the man and wants him to feel special - and Dorothy works 
up the courage to quietly tell her about his declining mental health. After 
taking it all in, Sophia makes a profound statement, expressing a notion that 
people seem to think it’s a great thing to get old, however, the same people 
never understand all that comes with it. There are many moments 
throughout the series that feature Dorothy and Sophia having deep and 
meaningful conversations about life, loss, sacrifice, love and letting go. 
However, the most important conversations shared between this onscreen 
mother and daughter is the eternal need for one another and the loving 
unity that these two have in between their sharp jabs at each other and 
constant put downs, that come from a bizarre place of love. 

In the episode “Goodbye, Mr. Gordon’, Dorothy is used by an old school 
teacher she once had a crush on, and the show ends with Sophia telling her 
that one of her many problems is giving too much of herself to people, 
closing the conversation with the fact that she will always be there for her 
“pussy cat” Another episode examines Sophias usually hard self, letting 
loose in the very final moments and allowing herself to mourn the death of 
her son Phil (a crossdresser whose widow was a point of angry concern for 
Sophia) in “Ebbtide’s Revenge”. In knowing this, it is always interesting to 
see Dorothy understand that Sophia is there for her, especially in her most 
vulnerable moments, and that Sophia may be a filter-free smart ass, but she 
is also susceptible to sadness and the fear of loss. In “Clifton Avenue 
Memoirs’, Sophia herself seemingly suffers from a memory lapse, terrified 
of forgetting her late husband Sal (Sid Melton). With the upsetting lingering 
thought that she may be “losing it’, she returns to her hometown of 
Brooklyn, New York and reintroduces herself to the old apartment she once 
lived in. After a visit from the ghost of her beloved Sal, and after being in 
the familiar environment of the Brooklyn neighborhood, Sophias memory 


recollection comes back and all is right in the world. But things are not as 
great for Alvin in “Old Friends’, and the episode ends with Sophia alone on 
the boardwalk, with Dorothy watching over. Once Sophia joins Dorothy 
and notices another senior gentleman sit in the seat that once was occupied 
by her pal Alvin, the feisty old broad snaps at him, shooing him away - so 
much like “Clifton Avenue Memoirs’, we as an audience are left relieved that 
the fiery, lively and impish Sophia is back to her old self. 


Alzheimer’ disease makes an impression on the heartbreaking “Old Friends” 
from The Golden Girls, where Sophia (Estelle Getty) discovers her pal (Joe 
Seneca) is starting to lose his memory. 


Tying the two stories together in “Old Friends” (Sophias experience 
with a friend developing Alzheimer’s and Rose standing up for herself and 
winning back an age old heirloom) paints a picture of The Golden Girls as a 
place where elderly women can claim independence and strength but not 
without feeling the very human realities of getting older. It is also a 
fascinating aside to see the age divide between Rose, Blanche and Dorothy 
in comparison with Sophia plays out throughout the series. As feisty and 
alive as Sophia is, she is also a character continually referring to the mortal 
coil (a casual remark about breathing, a joke about not being around for 


many more years et al) albeit in a mostly perpetually comical light and also 
a character that the others (including daughter Dorothy) think is somehow 
lost in the dim wilderness of old age — but as it is proven in some episodes, 
the girls are often wrong about this. A perfect example is found in the 
episode “The Days and Nights of Sophia Petrillo” where Dorothy worries 
that her mother has nothing happening in her life, and that the biggest part 
of her day is buying a nectarine. Of course, what unfolds in the episode is a 
series of events that showcase the true busy lifestyle of Sophia — helping out 
at a hospital, standing up for elderly people's rights at supermarkets, leading 
an all-girl senior citizen band and more. In “Old Friends’, Sophia accepts 
that not all people her age are well-equipped and set for more wonderful 
years in during the twilight period, and this is the tragedy - that eventually, 
the healthy, strong and able-bodied mouthy Sophia may be the last lady 
standing - and standing alone. 


“Burned Out” from The Hogan Family 
Original Air Date: 5 October 1987 
By Shawn Macomber 


There is something delightfully sociopathic about the eagerness with 
which Valerie’ Family: The Hogans seeks to bury its erstwhile namesake. On 
4 May 1987, Valerie Hogan (Valerie Harper) closes out the final episode of 
the second season of Valerie - “The Return of Uncle Skip” - suspended in 
airwave amber wearing a knowing freeze-frame smile while the canned 
applause and fabulously frenetic synth outro jams. By the time the show 
returns for its third season debut on 21 September 1987 only four months 
have passed in the real world but Valerie’s somehow been dead six months 
on the televised plane of existence; there’s an apostrophe, colon, and three 
more words in the title; and her family seems to have made the decision to 
thumb their collective nose at Elisabeth Kiibler-Ross as they skip multiple 
steps in the five stages of grief. 

The brutality of the disappearing is almost comical at times. The episode 
is, for example, dubbed “Movir On” - fine for a seventies yacht rock jam, 
but a bit too jaunty for an exploration of grief in the aftermath of a hazy 
matricidal car crash. Before a word of dialogue is spoken there’s an updated, 
through the looking glass, title sequence, which replaces laughing-Valerie- 
Harper-catches-a-football-while-enjoying-a-little-family-R&R with 
laughing-Sandy-Duncan-catches-a-baseball-while-enjoying-a-little-family- 
R&R. (The theme song, hilariously, remains Roberta Flack’s “Together 
Through the Years,” its opening couplet - “Life is such a sweet insanity/The 
more you learn, the less you know” feeling more apropos than ever.) In the 
very first minute of the episode Michael Hogan (Josh Taylor) frets over how 
his return to flying airplanes after months of post-matriarch death local 
pilot training will require him to be away from home, his eldest son David 
(Jason Bateman), and the younger twins Willie (Danny Ponce) and Mark 
(Jeremy Licht). 

The household, however, is running like a well-oiled machine: Theres a 


lasagna in the oven, a properly tossed salad on the table, the twins are acting 
cool as cucumbers, and David is not about to hear any sentimentality from 
his widowed old man. 

“Its been six months since mom died,” he says, red turtleneck providing 
an air of authority, “and I think it’s time you got back in the air” 

The twins quickly agree. And - boom! - just like that Aunt Sandy 
(Sandy Duncan) sashays in toting a box of “things no self-respecting 
guidance counselor can start work without” - diplomas, a directory of 
colleges, and an autographed copy of Dear Abby Talks Tough to Teens. 
Michael pulls his sister aside and again shares his concerns over leaving for 
the first time. “You've done a terrific job,” she replies. “I just think it’s time 
for everyone to get on with their lives” 

And this is how less than four minutes into “Movir On” the bellyaching 
over dead mom/wife is shut down. No one seems to notice the irony when 
proto-Urkel nerd-next-door Burt (Steve Witting) buttonholes Sandy in 
front of his strangely not-so-bereaved pals to tell her, “I just want to say I 
really hope that you're my guidance counselor this year. I’ve got some really 
choice problems Id like to share with you.” 

“No, just tell me - no one understands you.” 

Let’s bring in the laugh track for outcast mockery and lack of empathy! 
The rest of the episode centers around Sandy’s desire to assume a more 
central role in the household in the face of David’s control issues. It ends 
with a hug. The next episode, “Lies and Other Strangers,’ is a Valerie-free 
zone, centering on the drama that ensues when David lies about hooking up 
on a study date with sweet, innocent Candice Avery - a young Lisa Wilcox, 
soon to gain some renown as Alice in the fourth and fifth installments of A 
Nightmare on Elm Street (1988, 1989) - and the subsequent unfounded 
salacious rumors that sweep through his high school. 

Now, perhaps the curtness of this kiss-off was somewhat justified. There 
isnt enough space here to take a deep dive into the contract dispute that got 
Valerie Harper axed. A comprehensive 2008 article by Jaime Weinman in 
Macleans entitled “The 20th Anniversary of the Most Awesomest TV 
Contract Dispute Ever,’ however, certainly leaves with the impression the 
former Mary Tyler Moore Show/Rhoda star could be a handful - not 


showing up for multiple days of filming during a contract dispute, for 
example, and generally hating on the sitcom she headlined. “She said she 
was disappointed that not only she but the other characters were being 
neglected in favor of endless stories about Batemans girl troubles,” 
Weinman writes. “She reportedly told one of the producers: ‘I can’t do this 
to my career. I cant stand in the kitchen and give advice to teenage boys: 
What was supposed to be her career comeback had turned her, within a 
year, into just another generic sitcom mom.” 

On one hand, it’s easy to sympathize. On the other, what did she expect 
from her return to primetime? The writing could not have been more 
clearly on the wall. To quote the over-cited admonishment of Hunter S. 
Thompson, Buy the ticket, take the ride. 

It’s also true that it wouldn't make much sense from either a business or 
creative perspective to wallow in the death of a character while attempting 
to reboot and save a show from extinction. 

That said, the old heave-ho in this case felt more than a little cold. Sure, 
Michael seems a bit put out, but as it stands in those two first episodes you 
wouldn't really be all that surprised if there was a subplot wherein Sandy 
and the boys bond over keeping Dad from finding out they’ve got Valerie’s 
decapitated head hidden behind the leftover lasagna in the freezer. 

One gets the sense that the writer’s room caught up to this Hannibal 
vibe and sought to rectify the situation by delivering a large dose of 
quintessential “Very Special Episode” uber-emoting on “Burned Out.” 

It all begins with some old school spring cleaning in the attic. Michael 
and the boys sort through boxes and reminisce. One item that earns a laugh 
is an ugly old lamp that David made in shop class. Though it doesn't offer 
any illumination when plugged in, soon after the crew heads down for 
dinner the contraption starts giving off major sparks. Next thing you know, 
half the damn house has burned down, the Hogans are forced to move in 
with those wacky Pooles next door - portrayed with verve and panache by 
the straight up epic/inspired pairing of Willard Scott and Edie McClurg 
(Planes, Trains & Automobiles (1987), Small Wonder (1985-1989), Elvira: 
Mistress of the Dark (1988), and approximately one million other scene 
stealing roles) - and hilarity ensues. 


Or at least it does until an overwrought insurance assessor Bill (Terry 
Wills, who would go onto bit parts in such diverse fare as ALF (1986-1990), 
The Golden Girls (1985-1992), Child’s Play 3 (1991) and Sister Act (1992)) 
lets the family back into the wrecked home. In his room, David finds a 
charred frame that once held a picture of him with his mother. David begins 
to sob so violently, youd think Bateman had just had a premonition about 
the reception Teen Wolf Too (1987) was destined to receive a month later. 

Suddenly the Hogan boys no longer want to “get on with their lives.” In 
fact, when Aunt Sandy tries to encourage the twins to buck up in the face of 
ruin, the kids aren't having it. 

“Why’s everybody always trying to cheer you up when something 
terrible happens?” Willie asks. 

“Yeah, Mark continues. “Our house burned. We don't have any place to 
live. I am going to have to do my homework on motel stationary. It is 
terrible.” 

“I just want you to remember something,’ Sandy persists. “We are all 
very lucky to be alive.” 

“I don't feel very lucky,’ Willie retorts. 

“Me either,’ Mark concurs. 

To recap, Sandy has been rebuffed. Michael appears ill-equipped to 
counter the growing nihilism. The Pooles aren't around to break the tension. 
And so it is left to David. 

“I remember driving down the street, seeing our house on fire,” he says. 
“And, uh, not knowing where you were. I never felt so lonely. I mean, that is 
the most frightened that I have ever been. And as I ran, I prayed, ‘Dear God, 
I just lost my mother. Don't take them, too. But when I came up and I saw 
you all standing there all together, and... I’ve never felt so lucky. So happy. 
Even while I was watching our house go up in flames...” He trails off then 
adds: “Well, are we gonna have dinner or what?” 

This is the turning point for the show that will in its next season leave 
Valerie completely behind and be known simply as The Hogan Family: The 
characters have suffered and now acknowledged a terrible loss. But they 
have survived it and will move on - together. Valerie has at last been truly 
mourned. She is not coming back, but life goes on. What else really is there 


to be done? Seriously, are we going to have dinner or what? 
“Would anybody like to say grace?” Michael asks. 
“I think Dave just did,” Sandy replies - and he has, indeed. 


“Killing All the Right People” from Designing Women 
Original Air Date: 5 October 1987 
By Matt Baume 


Let’s say that humanity was facing its greatest health crisis since the 
plague, and the leader of the free world was afraid to talk about it. Where 
could Americans turn for the frank truth about their very survival? The TV 
show Designing Women (1986-1993). 

Surprising as it sounds, the late-eighties sitcom was one of the very first 
scripted shows to address AIDS, condoms, and gay men - all in one 
episode. Seven years into his term, Ronald Reagan had only made one 
speech about the epidemic. Republicans were determined to ignore the 
crisis, and at one press conference White House officials openly laughed 
when a reporter questioned them about whether the epidemic was a topic of 
concern. Reagan blocked the Surgeon General from discussing HIV, and 
when he did finally talk about it, Reagan lied that it might be unsafe for 
children with HIV to attend school, a claim that was known by that time to 
be untrue. And so, the job of educating the nation fell to such unlikely 
figures as Delta Burke and Janine from Ghostbusters (1984). 

In 1987, an episode entitled “Killing All the Right People” did triple 
duty. It was educational; it was modelled on compassionate treatment of 
people living with HIV; and it gave Julia Sugarbaker an opportunity to really 
lay into some hypocrites. The story of the episode is that Kendall (Tony 
Goldwyn), a 24-year-old friend of the main characters, wants to hire them 
to design the decor for his upcoming funeral. Kendall embodies multiple 
heartbreaking stories about AIDS - stories that real people were going 
through at the time. He’s young, prompting Charlene to stammer, “what do 
you mean you're dying? You're just a kid” Like many in the eighties, 
Kendall's family had rejected him, leaving him with little support. “They're 
more upset about the gay part” than about HIV, he tells them. He's also 
getting substandard care, explaining that “in the hospital, even some of the 
nurses refuse to come in my room.” 


All of these details are extremely true to life. The epidemic claimed 
many young lives, at a time when there was considerable stigma around 
LGBTQ lives and around HIV. In the 1980s, it was common for families to 
abandon gay relatives, even when they grew deathly ill. As a result, many 
died alone, or with only a handful of friends to keep them company. 

In addition to its stark realism, also of note is just how much education 
the show packs into its twenty-two minutes. “Gays arent the only ones 
getting it? Mary Jo says, dispelling a common myth that HIV was a gay 
disease. (In fact, before it was called AIDS, it was known as Gay-Related 
Immune Deficiency and the first article about it in The New York Times 
called it a “homosexual disorder”) 

“You can only get it from sex, blood products, and shared needles,’ 
Suzanne adds, dispelling another myth that HIV could be transmitted 
through casual contact or in bathrooms. 

In the space between ads for Doublemint gum, the show managed to 
provide more useful information about AIDS than the U.S. government had 
in the initial years of the epidemic. But the highlight of the episode probably 
comes when Julia Sugarbaker gets a chance to tear someone's head off. 
Another of their clients expresses some deeply vile sentiments about 
Kendall, telling the main characters, “I believe this is God’s punishment for 
what they've done. These people are getting what they deserve!” That's 
followed up by another chilling line: “As far as Pm concerned, this disease 
has one thing going for it. It’s killing all the right people!” 

These statements would seem cartoonishly evil, except that the killing 
line was an actual thing that was said in real life in front of screenwriter 
Linda Bloodworth-Thomason. She was in the hospital caring for her 
mother, who got HIV from a blood transfusion when she overheard another 
person talking about the epidemic. It must have been cathartic for 
Bloodworth-Thomason to write a speech for Julia in which she retorted to 
that cruel client, “if God was giving out sexually transmitted diseases to 
people as a punishment for sinning then you would be at the free clinic all 
the time!” 

When the episode isn’t busy teaching America about HIV, theres a 
separate storyline in which Mary Jo has to debate whether the local public 


schools should provide condoms. As is so often the case in the eighties, her 
opponent is a mean uptight busybody with gigantic hair. “Why bring that 
kind of garbage into the school system?” Mary Jos debate opponent 
demands. The woman offers a brilliant solution for preventing teen 
pregnancy: Simply tell the teenagers to stop having so much darn sex. 
Because if anything can hold back the raging sexual hormones of a teenager, 
its abstinence-only education from a stock prude character in search of a 
Rodney Dangerfield to disapprove of. 

Even in the context of the eighties, this characters demands for 
abstinence-only education seem ludicrous and unrealistic. And yet 
Republicans pushed it as a viable solution through the eighties, nineties, the 
Bush administration, and even to this day - despite decades of evidence that 
abstinence programs simply don't work. As she struggles to put together an 
argument, Mary Jo emerges as a realist, and also a bridge between the A plot 
and the B plot. 

“We're not just talking about preventing births anymore,’ she tells the 
community at a school meeting. “Were talking about preventing deaths. 
Five thousand Americans have died and were still debating” 

Still debating indeed! Even today, Americans are treated to asinine 
commercials in which figures like Bristol Palin, daughter of disgraced 
former celebrity Sarah Palin, argues in favor of abstinence education with 
other reality TV alumni. 

“You're not going to hook up before you marry? For real?” demands a 
Jersey Shore cast member in once such commercial. 

“For real,’ Bristol Palin assures him. 

“For real for real?” he retorts. 

“For real for real for real,” she says. 

When she made that commercial, Bristol had already had one child 
before marriage, and then a second child five years later. (For real.) Maybe 
she could have used a little more sex education - if there wasnt any 
available in her school, she could always have turned to Designing Women. 

At any rate, the episode draws to a close on what looks like a triumphant 
note, with the anti-condom busybody defeated and safe sex interventions 
provided in public schools. But the celebration is short-lived; the final shot 


of the episode freezes on Kendall, and then fades to his casket. 

If it wasn't so disheartening, it would be hilarious that in 1987 Designing 
Women was one of the country’s best sources of information about HIV and 
safe sex. But it’s even more disheartening that three decades later, in some 
places, that’s still the case. Republican leaders continue to oppose modern 


sex education across the country. 
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A confronting PSA for AIDS that vilifies bisexual men. The disease would be 
primarily associated with gay and bisexual men, however, for the most part that 
aspect of the epidemic would be neglected by TV networks running sitcoms, 
except for the powerful and provocative “Killing All the Right People” from 


Designing Women which brought gay male related AIDS to the fore with 
remarkable dignity and power. 


The villains of “Killing All the Right People” had a clear message: 
Anyone who has sex outside of a heterosexual marriage needs to be 
punished, and sex should always lead to consequences. Whether it’s 
transmitting an STI, dealing with an unwanted pregnancy, or dying of a 
public health crisis that your own government refuses to address, the 
cruelest voices of the episode insist that sex is a crime deserving of 
punishment. And what’s more, they'll oppose any measure to mitigate those 
consequences, even if it means saving lives. 

Mary Jo mentions in this episode that 5,000 people had died. That figure 
was unbearable back then. Today, according to the World Health 
Organization, the tally is up to thirty-nine million deaths around the globe. 
Its a staggering loss of life, an incomprehensible catastrophe exacerbated by 
an inhumane “debate” about whether the suffering is deserved. 

Sadly, today’s abstinence-only crowd hasn't evolved since the 1980s. 
They still insist on allowing no contraception, no information, and no harm 
reduction. If you have sex, you might die, and that’s the way they believe it 
should be. Because you'll have died of something that’s killing all the right 
people. 


in ibe 


Creator of Designing Women, Linda Bloodworth-Thomason wanted to do an 
episode about AIDS and deal with the prejudices people living with the disease 
faced; and it was all inspired from real-life events. Her mother had a blood 
transfusion and contracted the disease and she was put into a ward with other 
AIDS patients, most of whom were gay men. Bloodworth-Thomason saw how her 
mother was being talked about and treated along with the young men and on one 
of her visits she overheard two hospital workers in conversation, one of whom 
made the remark: “Well one thing this disease has going for it, it’s killing all the 
right people.” This angered and also inspired Bloodworth-Thomason and she 
conceived the episode named after that sentiment, which had a young gay man 
dying of AIDS (played by Tony Goldwyn) visit the ladies at Sugarbaker and 
Associates to design his funeral. The passionate war cry and defense from Julia 
Sugarbaker (Dixie Carter) against a homophobic client became iconic and 
planted the episode as one of the most important entries in the treatment of AIDS 
visibility on TV. 


“Sexual Harassment in Chicago” from Perfect 
Strangers 
Original Air Date: 7 October 1987 
By Hande Noyan 


Perfect Strangers first aired in March 1986, and ran for a total of eight 
seasons, finishing up in the fall of 1993. Producer Robert L. Boyett and 
creator Dale McRaven were inspired by the 1984 summer Olympics held in 
L.A., with thousands of athletes coming together from all over the world 
and competing in one city. Both McRaven and Boyett wanted to capture the 
essence of the culture shock that was experienced not only by the athletes 
that came to compete but also from the Americans. From this experience 
they created and produced Perfect Strangers. The show tells the story of 
Balki (Bronson Pinchot) an immigrant from a fictitious country (Mypos) 
coming to America to live out his dreams of going to night school, getting a 
degree, working full time and having a family. Balki meets his cousin, Larry 
(Mark Linn-Baker) for the first time. Cousin Larry has also moved from 
Wisconsin to Chicago, the two of them move in together and embark on 
hilarious hijinks that result in a valuable lesson learned on life at the end of 
each episode. It can be hard to imagine a comedy TV show that deals with 
issues that can be quite contentious or uneasy in discussion but it’s a perfect 
place to start, and Perfect Strangers tackled the issue of sexual harassment 
within the work-place in this episode. 

On October 7, 1987 the episode “Sexual Harassment in Chicago” aired 
at a 7:00 p.m. time slot on a Wednesday night, the network promo for the 
episode was an eight second clip of Balki embraced by a woman and dip 
kissed onto a table. Balki’s arms thrown to the sides in submission, the voice 
over actor then says, “the boss has Balki working overtime” cue audience 
laughter. The next micro clip shows the woman on top of Balki kissing him 
on the couch in his apartment, she hears the door opening and gets up 
quickly and in walks Cousin Larry, asking “what’s going on here” to which 
Balki replies, “she’s all over me like wet t-shirt”. Both scenes are played out 


with audience laughter which gives the impression that it’s just another 
light-hearted episode we are about to watch. 

Holland Taylor, guest stars in this episode as Olivia Crawford, the editor 
of Chicago's Sunday Magazine, Cousin Larry and Balki’s boss. The episode 
opens with Cousin Larry writing a piece for the magazine, and Balki is 
sorting out the mail to deliver. Larry is eager to make an impression with 
the editor, and this is well highlighted when Olivia steps off the elevator and 
enters the office space of Cousin Larry. Larry immediately gets up from his 
desk as if standing to attention when a superior enters the room. Olivia 
came down to the basement to instruct Larry, that he must submit a piece 
for the magazine as it is customary to do so as a newbie. Olivia is very short 
and mocking towards Larry, you can clearly see and hear the disparagement 
in her interaction with him. However, when her attention is drawn towards 
Balki, her demeanor immediately shifts into hunter mode. You can see a 
flirtatious and playful side that emerges when she is engaging with Balki. 
Both Balki and Larry experience two completely different first impressions 
of Olivia Crawford. Larry, on one hand, has nothing but admiration for her, 
blind to her condescending comments and behaviors she displays towards 
him. On the other hand, Balki doesn't know her, as he’s never seen nor 
heard of her before. She’s just another name he comes across while sorting 
out the mail. Olivia collects her mail from Balki and heads back to her 
office. Larry, full of excitement after meeting her, leaps towards Balki and 
exclaims his enthusiasm with the opportunity that he has been tasked with, 
an opportunity to impress Olivia and advance his career in journalism. 

When Balki and Olivia next meet it becomes evident what her 
intentions clearly are, as Olivia advances on Balki aggressively enough for 
her to make physical contact with him but not enough to alert others 
around him. Like a predator, Olivia’s cunning tactics preys on his naivety 
and innocence; Balki as an open target to those that want to take advantage 
of him. Balki may not understand social cues, but he does understand that 
something is not right. This is where we begin to understand that the 
episode is more than just an episode on sexual harassment but also to do 
with exploitation and sexual harassment of immigrants. Sexual harassment 
against immigrants was very common, fear is what made it easy for the 


perpetrator to get away with the crime, threatening workers with 
deportation, wage withholding and the threat of nobody believing them was 
enough to exploit people and coerce them to do what they didn’t want. 

Balki’s dream was to come to America and participate in a life that was 
different from what he did at home. Like many other immigrants his dream 
was to become successful, to live the American dream. His dreams of going 
to night school, attending college and then get an important job, something 
to write about to his family in Mypos. It’s a familiar dream shared by many 
immigrants, however the reality of the situation was that rather than 
following their dreams, immigrants were faced with the challenge of 
demographic composition. The subject of ethnic diversity is brought up in 
the episode by Cousin Larry. The very person that is quick to dismiss 
Olivia’s sexual harassment as friendly banter and suggests that Balki perhaps 
misinterprets as cultural differences. But it’s actually Cousin Larry that 
misinterprets the situation because he doesn't want to see it. This strong 
defense of Olivia’s actions comes from Cousin Larry, who wants to impress 
and further advance his ambitions to become a journalist blinds his 
judgment and leaves Balki alone to fend for himself. Cousin Larry is 
working tirelessly to come up with an article that will stand out and please 
the very person that is hurting his cousin. And when Larry finally comes up 
with a story and with excitement tells Balki, “its about how a lot of the 
neighborhood in this town are losing their ethnic character”. Cousin Larry 
asks Balki after he tells him about what the article is about, “What do you 
think, is Chicago disappearing?” to which Balki replies, “well, I don’t know, 
when you live in a basement you miss so much”. Although its hidden behind 
humor, it’s actually a strong poignant statement. Balkis character is 
grounded, he has a strong foundation of his principles, he may be the one 
that is exploring and learning in a new country, but it is Cousin Larry that is 
finding his moral compass spinning out of control, and this lesson and 
experience is as much a learning curve for him as it is for Balki. 

It strengthens their relationship but, in some way, shows tolerance and 
acceptance to an ethnic demographic that has changed and will still be 
changing. What he doesn't realize that he too is a bystander in this situation 
that is enabling Miss Crawford to continue her misuse of power and also 


doesn't realize that the very article he is writing about includes Balki’s 
experience. 

Cousin Larry’s genuine interest and intention at this point are innocent, 
he truly believes that this article he is writing about is something that needs 
to be investigated, because Larry is still navigating through a world that he 
doesn’t quite understand. Essentially, he is asking himself if he is losing his 
own ethnic character? The longer he lives with Balki the more his own 
world is expanding and becoming worldly. His denial of Balki being 
sexually harassed by their female boss could not possibly happen. When 
Balki first told Cousin Larry that Miss Crawford had made advances on him 
by kissing him, Larry replied in the same condescending tone that Olivia 
uses on Larry, he says; “Balki, I don’t mean to hurt your feelings. Olivia is an 
executive and you are just a lowly little mail boy”. Its demeaning and 
dismissive of Balkis position which creates doubt in his mind, and when 
Olivia finally cons Balki into inviting her to his place, she uses something 
that is very culturally significant to him, tapestry. A tradition that is linked 
to his homeland, when Balki feels homesick he looks at his sister’s tapestry 
piece to help overcome his feeling of isolation. Balki is still suspicious of 
Olivia’s motives for coming over and he is right to do so, as Olivia does take 
advantage of Balki and he is feeling extremely uncomfortable as there is 
something very important to him that he is trying to protect. It’s only when 
Cousin Larry can see Balki is actually feeling uncomfortable and realizes the 
truth after probing him about his sexual history on Mypos, that he is a 
virgin. Larry asks him, “You're as pure as the driven snow, arent you?” Balki 
responds by asking Larry, “Arent you?” Larry doesn't answer the question 
but instead tells Balki that he will stay at home with Balki when Miss 
Crawford comes over. It takes Balki’s admission and confirmation of his 
virginity for him to be taken seriously. He realizes that Balki wouldn't 
abandon his values so quickly, his virginity is associated with his moral 
foundation, his traditional values that he wants to sustain, even if he is 
thousands of miles away from home. Larry doesn’t answer this question (he 
is a virgin), culturally they have two different interpretations and ideals of 
what male virginity means to them individually, however they are both 
fundamentally the same reasons. 


Once Olivia comes over, Balki confesses that he was feeling uneasy that 
she was coming over to his place. After he becomes at ease he then tells 
Cousin Larry that he can go, and Larry does. Balki then runs to his room to 
fetch the tapestry that he and Olivia were talking about and places it on her 
lap, he attempts to explain the significance of the patterns and she attempts 
to suck his face and moves on top of him, only to be stopped by the sound 
of keys jingling in the door way to which Olivia jumps off and re-enter 
Cousin Larry. 

This is where Larry realizes that Olivia is sexually harassing Balki and 
she leaves to go to a political party. The next day at work Balki and Larry 
report the incident to the big boss. Olivia is called down to explain her 
actions and we find out that this is not the first time she has sexually 
harassed a male worker. She is fired, and it seems that the situation is 
resolved and redeems itself. 


“Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?” from Kate e Allie 
Original Air Date: 19 October 1987 
By Marcelline Block 


The CBS situation comedy Kate & Allie (1984-1989) was considered 
groundbreaking television of its era due to its foregrounding of female 
friendship as part of its overtly feminist ethos. Central to Kate & Allie is the 
strong friendship of its two leading characters, Kate McArdle (Susan Saint 
James) and Allie Lowell (Jane Curtin of Saturday Night Live). The sitcom’s 
eponymous titular characters are two thirtysomething divorcées and best 
friends who, after each going through a divorce, share a brownstone in 
Greenwich Village in New York City. Together, Kate and Allie raise their 
children (Kate’s daughter Emma; Allie’s son Chip and daughter Jennie) 
while also fulfilling their own ambitions which had been thwarted, set aside, 
and/or interrupted by marriage and motherhood. Kate and Allie pursue 
educational, career, and life goals, including starting a catering business as 
well as searching for love again by re-entering the dating pool. Throughout 
the series, Kate and Allie support and encourage each other as they navigate 
their post-divorce “new normal” together. 

Along with highlighting the issues faced by Kate and Allie as modern, 
independent women who deal with and work through situations and 
problems that accompany their life circumstances as divorced, working 
single mothers, Kate & Allie also addresses other contemporary social issues 
of its day, such as homelessness. According to the Coalition for the 
Homeless, “the 1980s were marked by a dramatic increase in New York 
City’s homeless population’1 The episode “Brother, Can You Spare A 
Dime?” (season five, episode six) sheds light upon the homelessness 
epidemic plaguing New York City during this time. Several months before 
the airing of this episode - whose title is taken from the iconic Depression- 
era song - the New York City “homeless shelter population peaked in 
March 1987 with 28,700 children and adults residing in shelters, while 
thousands more slept rough on city streets”.2 


In order to further draw attention to the plight of the homeless in New 
York City, this episode of Kate e& Allie was made in partnership with the 
Coalition for the Homeless. The Coalition for the Homeless is the United 
States’ “ 


men, women and children [which] has developed and implemented 


oldest advocacy and direct service organization helping homeless 


humane, cost-effective strategies to end mass homelessness in New York 
City”.3 As noted in the New York Times, this episode “coincide[d] with the 
start of a national fund-raising campaign for the Coalition for the 
Homeless. Music written for the show will be used by the coalition as a 
theme song”4 Heard at the end of the episode, this songs significance is 
discussed further below. 

In this episode, Allie travels from her home in downtown Manhattan's 
Greenwich Village all the way uptown to Columbia University in order to 
pay her daughter’s tuition fees for the semester. However, when exiting a 
taxicab, Allie leaves her purse behind and finds herself suddenly without 
any means to pay for transportation back home. Allie is thus unwittingly 
thrust into a temporary state of “homelessness” for one day as she tries to 
return to the brownstone that she and Kate share by walking the seven miles 
home through Manhattan. “Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?” portrays how 
Allie attempts to navigate her way home in an odyssey that takes her by foot 
from the top of Manhattan - Columbia University in Morningside Heights 
on the Upper West Side - all the way down to Greenwich Village. 

Indeed, this episode of Kate & Allie is notable for being filmed almost 
entirely on location, featuring real neighborhoods throughout Manhattan as 
Allie journeys home. This lends the episode a realist, documentary-like 
aesthetic. The cinéma vérité quality of “Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?” 
was remarked upon in a New York Times feature about this episode, which 
notes that it is “the first [episode] in the show’s five-year history to be set 
entirely out of doors”5 

In this respect, “Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?” evokes Martin 
Scorsese’s 1985 film After Hours, which was released just two years prior to 
this episode of Kate & Allie. Both Scorsese’s film and “Brother, Can You 
Spare a Dime?” richly and vividly document the Manhattan of the mid to 
late 1980s, functioning as time capsules of this era. However, “Brother, Can 


You Spare a Dime?” reverses the premise of After Hours. Whereas in this 
episode of Kate e Allie, Allie embarks on a daytime journey to return home 
downtown to Greenwich Village from Upper Manhattan, the protagonist of 
After Hours, Paul (Griffin Dunne), is stranded downtown in SoHo all night 
long without any money as he attempts to return to his Upper East Side 
residence. 

Both After Hours and “Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?” begin with the 
protagonists losing all of their money in a New York City taxicab (Paul’s $20 
bill flies out the window; Allie leaves her purse on the backseat). Allie and 
Paul thus find themselves in the same unusual predicament: they are 
stranded far from home without any money - not even enough for a subway 
token. While trying to navigate their ways back home, Allie and Paul 
become increasingly more desperate as their quests are fraught with 
difficulty at every turn. During their picaresque journeys, they each 
encounter a series of characters and circumstances that take them far out of 
their comfort zones. These hazardous expeditions - which bring Allie and 
Paul to unfamiliar corners of the city in which they both reside - are not 
only encounters with the cityscape, but also, voyages inward that plumb the 
depths of each character’s psyche. Akin to Paul who gradually loses his 
sense of identity as he encounters bizarre people and absurd situations in 
his nightlong quest to leave SoHo and return home, Allie also loses her 
sense of self as her many efforts to obtain one dollar to take the subway 
home come to naught as she descends further downwards into 
“homelessness.” 

The connection between “Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?” and 
Scorsese’s After Hours is further enforced when Allie is conned out of her 
watch after she attempts to pawn it for one dollar. As the con artist runs 
away after stealing her watch, Allie states, “suddenly Pm beginning to 
understand all of Martin Scorseses movies.” One cannot help but wonder if 
Allies statement here is perhaps an intertextual reference to After Hours, in 
which some of the mishaps that Allie encounters during her day of 
homelessness also befall After Hours’ protagonist Paul. One such example is 
when he attempts to jump the subway turnstile before a police officer 
confronts him and chases him out of the subway station. This is similar to 


Allie’s experience of trying the jump the turn-stile in “Brother, Can You 
Spare a Dime?”. In addition, both Paul in After Hours and Allie in “Brother, 
Can You Spare a Dime?” are exposed to the elements in the form of 
downpours from which they are unable to find shelter and thus are soaked 
by the rain. 

As she embarks upon her perilous journey without even $1.00 for a 
subway token, Allie is perceived as homeless because she is wearing the 
dirty clothes that she wore earlier that morning while cleaning her house. 
“Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?” portrays, through Allie’s eyes, how she 
experiences firsthand the social stigma, isolation, fear, invisibility, and 
vulnerability that accompanies homelessness. 

At the start of the episode, Kate, Allie and Kates boyfriend Dennis 
(David Purdham) are cleaning up Kate and Allie’s Greenwich Village 
residence by placing their old clothes and other household items into 
cardboard boxes to donate to Goodwill for charitable purposes. Ironically, 
Allie’s fortune will soon be reversed when she finds herself in need of the 
kind of charity that Goodwill bestows upon the hungry and the homeless. 
Kate invites Allie to have lunch with her and Dennis, and Allie agrees, 
although states that she must first take a shower and change out of her 
grimy clothes (an old t-shirt under a plaid flannel button-down shirt) in 
order to make herself presentable after the long morning of housework. 

Yet, Allie will not have the chance to do so, as her daughter Jennie 
(Allison Smith) calls from Columbia University with an emergency: her 
college registration fees are due that afternoon. Unless they are paid by 2:00 
p.m., Jennie will not be able to register for the semester. This situation 
reinforces how Allie, as a single mother, is responsible for every aspect of 
her household and her children’s care, from cleaning and maintaining her 
home to paying for her daughter’s college education. Allie agrees to go to 
the campus to pay Jennies tuition, despite declaring that “I’m a mess! I 
haven't showered, I haven't eaten, Pll never make it” on time, since 
Columbia is at the other end of town from where she lives in Greenwich 
Village. In a gesture that prefigures her descent into homelessness, Allie 
attempts to cover her unwashed hair with an old pom-pom hat that she 
pulls out of a box of items meant for Goodwill before she rushes out to find 


a taxi. 

Here, Allies appearance is in diametric opposition to how she looked in 
the opening sequence of this episode (prior to the housecleaning scene) 
when Kate and Allie take a stroll during which they possibly encounter the 
iconic actress Greta Garbo - or at least, the elegant Manhattan apartment 
building in which she resides. In that earlier scene, both Kate and Allie are 
well-dressed and put-together, each wearing a fashionable blazer and with 
clean, well-groomed hair, as opposed to Allie’s unkempt appearance and 
wardrobe throughout the rest of the episode. Allies unwashed clothing and 
hair are key factors in how she is perceived and subsequently mistreated as a 
“homeless” person. As Allie runs out of her home and leaves for the campus 
without showering, changing her clothes or washing her hair, Kate and 
Dennis joke that when she arrives at Columbia, the university will award 
Jennie a full scholarship because of Allie’s slovenly demeanor. By presenting 
herself in this manner, it appears that Allie needs extensive amounts of 
financial aid for her daughter to attend an expensive, elite, private, Ivy 
League University such as Columbia. Throughout the episode, Allie’s dirty 
clothes and dingy hair peeking out from underneath her cap - which will 
eventually be stolen - emblematize her “homelessness.” 

In other words, one of the episode's leitmotifs is “clothes make the 
(wo)man” (as opposed to the French saying “habit ne fait pas le moine”). 
This underscores how the lack of access to shower and toilet facilities as well 
as clean clothing and shoes is one of the main barriers preventing the 
homeless from transcending their circumstances. In fact, since “Brother, 
Can You Spare a Dime?” was first shown in 1987, numerous organizations 
have been founded which are devoted to addressing the need for 
professional clothing for the poor and the homeless in order to help them 
seek and obtain employment. One such example is Dress for Success, 
created in 1996 as an organization that “empowers women to achieve 
economic independence by providing a network of support, professional 
attire and the development tools to help women thrive in work and in life”.6 
Since 1999, Career Gear provides “professional clothing, mentoring and life 
skills to help men in poverty become stronger contributors to their families 
and communities”.7 Yet these organizations did not exist at the time that 


“Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?” was aired. 

The shabbily-dressed Allie arrives by taxi at Columbia University’s 116th 
Street Gates in the Morningside Heights neighborhood on the Upper West 
Side of Manhattan. Allie exits the cab after paying and is in such a hurry to 
pay Jennie’s tuition fees that she does not wait to collect her change from the 
cab driver before accidentally leaving her purse behind in the cab. By not 
thinking twice about leaving her change with the cabbie, Allies class 
privilege is evident. This moment also foreshadows how Allie will soon be 
begging for money, rooting through the trash for empty cans and bottles to 
exchange for coins, and scrounging for loose change in a public fountain. 
After realizing that she left her purse in the backseat of the car, she runs in 
vain after the taxi, but cannot catch up; instead, she finds herself lost in an 
unfamiliar, seedy area of the city covered with piles of garbage bags. She 
then tries to phone home, despite not having the required quarter (twenty- 
five cents) for the pay phone. She attempts to call home collect (where the 
recipient of the call will pay for the charges), but cannot reach Kate, who is 
in the shower and does not hear the phone ring. Indeed, there are numerous 
missed connections throughout the episode: every time that Allie calls 
home, no one is there to take her call or someone was using the phone and 
therefore the line was busy. At one point, she also misses, by a matter of 
seconds, Kate and Dennis who are riding in Dennis’ taxi, since he, 
ironically, happens to be a cab driver. 

As Allie wanders down Broadway while wearing her grungy outfit 
consisting of a pom-pom cap, a flannel shirt, baggy jeans, an old t-shirt, and 
scuffed-up shoes, she attempts to find the one “kindhearted soul” in New 
York City who will give her the subway fare - a grand total of one dollar. Yet 
instead, Allie finds mostly the opposite: throughout her experience of 
“homelessness,” she is ignored, dismissed or insulted as she seeks help from 
those around her, including a well-dressed woman who is wearing the same 
designer sweater that Allie also owns. 

Through portraying Allie’s travails as she struggles to secure a subway 
fare home, this episode of Kate & Allie highlights the invisibility of the 
homeless, who are ever-present in the city yet more often than not are 
avoided as people rush past them. This is demonstrated by how Allie is 


almost universally ignored, rejected and rebuffed when she appeals to the 
kindness of non-homeless strangers, whether figures of authority such as 
police officers or passerby who appear able to spare her the one dollar she 
requests. This opens Allie’s eyes to the many barriers in place that prevent 
homeless New Yorkers from overcoming their circumstances or even 
continuing to seek help after being repeatedly discouraged from doing so. 

“Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?” also explores and dismantles the 
stereotype of the homeless as criminals. On several occasions in the episode, 
Allie breaks the law, such as by singing on a street corner for spare change 
without having the proper authorization, which attracts the attention of the 
police. Later, in a desperate attempt to return home, she tries to jump the 
subway turnstile, but a police officer chases her out of the subway station. 
Allies (unsuccessful) forays into criminal behavior are due to desperation, 
because she is unable to find anyone willing to help her. Rather than being a 
source of assistance, the police are hostile towards her: she goes from 
seeking their help at the start of the episode to running away from them. 

Not only does Allie engage in the illegal activities noted above, but she 
also becomes a crime victim, such as when her pompom hat is stolen. Later, 
when she attempts to pawn her watch - a present from her father - she is 
robbed of it. Thus “Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?” highlights the serious 
problem of the vulnerability of the homeless population to being preyed 
upon. 

Along with these aspects of homelessness - being victimized, 
committing criminal activity out of desperation, being treated as if one were 
invisible, being harshly judged for one’s appearance and deemed unworthy 
of receiving basic decency and consideration - “Brother, Can You Spare a 
Dime?” explores the physical indignities of being homeless. Allie walks until 
the point of exhaustion which is compounded by her hunger, and she 
cannot find a bathroom when she needs to use one; she is turned away from 
a restaurant whose restrooms are for customers only, since she cannot afford 
to buy anything to eat. Again, Allie’s day long plight as a homeless person 
draws attention to how the homeless are often deprived of the ability to care 
for their basic hygienic needs and the chance to achieve even a modicum of 
dignity. 


The one kind soul that Allie eventually does find is the manager of a 
food cart who is happy to give her orange juice. He tells her that he can 
recognize the difference between a con artist and someone such as herself 
who is down on their luck. Allie is overwhelmed by gratitude for his 
generosity and says that she will pay him back next week what she owes him 
for the juice. Rather than accept, he tells her to “pay me back by doing 
somebody else a good turn someday.” 

This is a request that Allie takes to heart in the next scene when she 
looks for loose change in a fountain where people throw pennies for wishes. 
This recalls how at the start of the episode, she refused the change due to 
her that the cab driver tried to give her. It is here in the fountain that she 
finds the elusive dollar that will buy her a subway ride home. At the 
fountain, she encounters a young homeless man, Charles (Jesse Corti), who 
is also fishing for change in the water but cannot find more than five cents 
(presumably because Allie has taken most of the coins out of the fountain). 
After striking up a conversation, he asks if she is also going to the homeless 
shelter and offers to walk her there. Seeing his tragic circumstances — such 
as that his last meal was the night before, whereas she ate that morning, and 
that he spent his last $1.50 on cigarettes in order to stave off his hunger - 
Allie decides to take the cart manager’s advice. Recognizing that her 
circumstances are only temporary as opposed to Charles, she gives him the 
coins adding up to one dollar that she found in the fountain. When Charles 
thanks her, Allie thanks him instead. 

From a shot of Charles sitting at the edge of the fountain with his shoes 
off (as he was wading into the water for spare change) while gripping the 
coins that Allie gave him, the episode then segues into a powerful montage, 
set to the song about homelessness in New York that was specifically written 
for this episode of Kate & Allie. The montage features black and white still 
images of homeless people on the streets of New York City, including men, 
women and children, thus depicting the broad range of the city’s homeless 
population. The song’s mournful refrain, “this Big Apple’s got me down to 
the core/well I dort know for sure/but doesnt anybody care anymore?” is 
heard before concluding with the image of Charles at the fountain. After 
this, the episode moves to its closing moments where Kate and Allie are 


reunited in their comfortable residence and together rehash the events of 
the day. This songs refrain is then played once again as the end credits roll 
over the image of Charles at the fountain. 

Like Paul, who in the final scene of Scorsese’s After Hours has managed 
to return to the desk of his office job, by the end of “Brother, Can You Spare 
a Dime?” Allie has also returned to the cozy home she shares with Kate and 
everything appears to have returned to normal. Yet as opposed to Paul, who 
is still covered in plaster of Paris - a remnant of his all-night downtown 
misadventures - and thus retains some outward vestiges of his nightlong 
ordeal in SoHo, Allie is shown as having showered and cleansed herself of 
the filth and grime from her daylong descent into homelessness. With her 
wet hair wrapped in a pink towel and wearing a plush blue bathrobe, Allie 
recounts her arduous journey to her best friend and housemate Kate while 
they sit on the comfortably overstuffed couches in their living room. 
Despite enjoying these creature comforts - and having sated her hunger 
with three sandwiches - Allie will not soon forget her temporary experience 
of hunger, poverty and humiliation after having been part of the seemingly 
nameless and faceless horde of the homeless denizens of New York City. 

Indeed, according to Bill Persky, the director and co-writer of “Brother, 
Can You Spare a Dime?’, after undergoing this ordeal, Allies character has 


ecc 


evolved to the extent that, “she has learned that there isnt that much 


difference between ‘us’ and ‘them”™.s By exploring - and dismantling - the 
fine line separating the homeless from the housed, Kate e Allie’s “Brother, 
Can You Spare a Dime?” demonstrates how homelessness can happen to 
anyone at any time as well as how swiftly one can fall into this circumstance 
and how difficult this predicament is to overcome once one descends into 
homelessness, all of which Allie experienced firsthand. Despite the 
ubiquitousness of the homeless in New York City in the 1980s, Allie has 
now been made much more aware of their plight after having lived one day 
among them, and sees that rather than being a monolithic entity, each 
homeless person has a unique story and set of circumstances. Due to this 
experience, Allie is truly grateful for all that she has in her life: her children, 
her friendship with Kate, and their home in Greenwich Village. After 
hearing about what Allie went through all day, Kate calls her “you poor 


thing,” a characterization which Allie rejects, stating that she is “not poor, 
[but] rich” when compared to the people that she encountered who had 
nowhere to go and no one to help them. Furthermore, Allie has come to 
realize that the urban poor, hungry, and homeless people among whom she 
spent her day are actually no different than her: she observes to Kate that 
“they're just regular people, just down on their luck” 

Thus, Kate and Allie find that Allie, despite her frightening experiences 
of having been homeless and hungry all day long, ultimately had a “better 
day” than Kate, who enjoyed lunch with her boyfriend Dennis. This is 
because of what Allie has learned about the urgent need to help the 
homeless of New York City as well as the importance of dispelling the many 
prevailing, incorrect myths and stereotypes about the homeless, such as that 
it is their fault that they are homeless because they are lazy, degenerate, or 
criminals undeserving of help or empathy. Rather, this episode of Kate & 
Allie demonstrates how homeless people are more often than not victims of 
circumstances beyond their control who lack the resources or assistance to 
climb out of poverty or homelessness, and how one bad break can lead to a 
descent into homelessness. 

After her brief spell of homelessness, Allie understands the crucial 
importance of empathy and listening to the homeless, since when she tried 
to explain to people what happened to her that led to her situation, she was 
mostly ignored, yelled at, judged, or mocked. For one day, Allie was made to 
understand how New York City’s homeless citizens are rejected, avoided, or 
discouraged at nearly every turn when they seek help. Out of all of her 
encounters during her one-day period of homelessness, Allie found only 
two people - the food cart manager and Charles, the homeless man at the 
fountain - who were willing to fully help her without judgment, whereas 
others rebuffed her, were incapable or unwilling to help, or further 
victimized her by stealing her hat and her watch. Most of all, then, the 
lesson imparted by the “Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?” episode is to “do 
someone a good turn” rather than judge, berate, or ignore another human 
being who is down on their luck, suffering and in need of assistance. 
Indeed, by partnering with the Coalition for the Homeless, this episode of 
Kate & Allie does just that. 


1 About the Coalition for the Homeless. (n.d.). http:// 
www.coalitionforthehomeless.org/about-cfh/. 
2Ibid. 
3Ibid. 
4Belkin, L. (1987, September 12). A TV sitcom takes to the streets. https:// 
www.nytimes.com/1987/09/12/arts/a-tv-sitcom-takes-to-the-streets.html. 
5Ibid. 
6I Support Dress for Success. (n.d.). https://dressforsuccess.org/about-us/who-we- 
are/. 
7About Us - Career Gear. (n.d.) https://careergear.org/about/. 
8Belkin, L. (1987, September 12). A TV sitcom takes to the streets. https:// 
www.nytimes.com/1987/09/12/arts/a-tv-sitcom-takes-to-the-streets.html. 


“Letter to Gorbachev” from The Golden Girls 
Original Air Date: 31 October 1987 
By Nadine Hasselt Whitney 


Each generation has a set of apocalyptic anxieties. The 1980s was the 
decade of some of the greatest global health pandemics we have not seen 
until recently. The eighties under Reagan were the time of the HIV/AIDS 
crisis, the Trump/Gordon Gecko standard “Greed is good” and pertinent to 
this episode in 1987 the world was still at the height of the Cold War. A 
series of summits between American President Ronald Reagan and General 
Secretary of the Communist Party of Soviet Union, Mikhail Gorbachev took 
place in a relatively short time. Central to these were the Reykjavik Summit 
held in October 1986 and the Washington Summit held in early December 
1987. Many summits followed, in Moscow, Morocco and so on, with each 
party trying to broker a deal to limit the use of nuclear arms. Of particular 
importance was the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces Treaty (INF). 

With both world leaders balancing complicated diplomatic agendas and 
being harshly criticized by their respective parties, discussions ranged from 
the American led Iran-Contra scandal and the Soviet Union led invasion of 
Afghanistan. Reagan was facing backlash from the Republican Party, 
particularly from former President Richard Nixon and former Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger. Gorbachev was facing similar condemnation from 
the Soviet Politburo for his willingness to embrace Perestroika. 

“Letter to Gorbachev” falls between the Reykjavik and Washington 
summits. The episode begins with Sophia Petrillo (Estelle Getty) practicing 
magic tricks for the local talent show, simultaneously throwing barbs at her 
daughter Dorothy Zbornak (Bea Arthur) and indulging in her regular slut- 
shaming of faded southern belle Blanche Devereaux (Rue McClanahan). 
Enter a despondent Rose (Betty White) in her Sunshine Cadet Troop guide 
uniform who announces, “I’m concerned about nuclear war.’ This leads to a 
marvelous quip by Dorothy about Rose's biggest concern yesterday being 
about Bubbles the Chimp travelling with Michael Jackson against his will. A 


joke that’s not aged well considering the numerous accusations about 
Jackson that came to light about Jackson and child abuse; but later jokes also 
reference the Cosby family. It was the eighties and The Golden Girls (1985- 
1992) was cleverly intertextual and satirical. Knowing what we know now as 
a contemporary audience makes for some small cringes. 

Rose explains that her cadets have been painting apocalyptic pictures of 
the end of the world and that it’s not fair because the only thing she had to 
worry about at the age of eight was visits from Santa and the Tooth Fairy - 
and, of course winning a typical Minnesotan dairy competition in her home 
town of St Olaf. While Dorothy and Blanche sympathize with the 
predicament of young people saturated by the new cycle of international 
tensions regarding the Cold War, they think there's little that can be done by 
an ordinary person. What is Rose going to do? Write a strongly worded 
letter to President Reagan? Well, that’s only half the solution Rose cottons 
on to, she’s going to write to Gorbachev too, as soon as she can work out 
how many zeds there are in Czar. 

Later Rose hosts her Sunshine Cadet Troop camp out in the living room 
of 6151 Richmond Street. Annoyingly privileged little girls — such as the 
tedious Julie characterized by Blanche as a Cosby kid— just want to watch 
MTV and eat pizza (with artichoke hearts and chalky mushrooms) 
interrupt Rose's best efforts to make a rained-out camp out an authentic 
experience. To the great relief of Blanche and Dorothy, Rose takes the girls 
(who give her a one-fingered salute) for pizza. The doorbell rings to reveal 
Alexi from the Soviet Embassy who has just missed Rose and the cadets 
announcing that Gorbachev has just read her letter and would like to meet 
with her. An hilarious cola spit on Alexi by Blanche who reacts in pure 
disbelief leads to the precious gag in which he claims to have waited in lines 
in Moscow for a lot less - imbues the episode with a suitable amount of pro- 
USA sentiment pass prime time TV classification. 

Having been exhausted by the demands of her charges Rose falls asleep 
on the couch and an ingenious dream sequence ensues. Introduced to the 
Russian populace Rose ensures the masses that her favorite film is David 
Lean’s Doctor Zhivago (1965), a film that was adapted from the Pasternak 
novel banned in the USSR for its anti-communist sentiments. Uproarious 


applause ensures and Dorothy approaches the podium to chants of 
Brezhnev (Gorbachev's predecessor) wherein she makes a joke about the 
quality of the toilet paper in the capital. Typical for the writing of the sitcom 
the Brezhnev chants are to highlight the in-joke trope of Dorothy's 
seemingly overt masculinity. Blanche’s time at the mic is spent in homage to 
Marilyn Monroe singing Happy Birthday Mr. President to JFK - which of 
course plays to her characterized femme fatale persona. Sophia, who has 
arrived conveniently via some “Nice young German” giving her a flight, 
delivers one of the best jokes in the episode about the streets of Moscow 
being so clean because all the bugs live in the American Embassy. The 
dream ends with Rose extending her arms and quoting John Lennon for 
everyone to just “Give Peace a Chance.” 

Upon waking still sleep talking, Rose is comforted by Blanche and 
Dorothy who explain to her that the dream is just her nerves manifesting 
for the big press conference. Once again, they're interrupted by Sophia 
practicing a new act for the talent show “Thanks for the Medicaid!” Estelle 
Getty really emerges as the episode’s MVP with her talent show schtick. 

The fateful day of the press conference arrives and 6151 Richmond 
Street is a hub of international press activity as representatives of world 
news agencies await the appearance of Sunshine Cadet Troop member Rose 
Nyland to speak about her ideas for how two stalemated superpowers can 
reach some form of equitable agreement about how to begin the process of 
nuclear disarmament. Ushering in the Sunshine Cadets Rose is unaware of 
what Blanche, Dorothy, and Sophia have vaguely suspected. The Soviets 
think the letter to Gorbachev was written by a nine-year-old girl. 

Blanche and Dorothy desperately try to stall Alexi meeting the young 
girl responsible for the letter by offering “Coffee, tea, Levis?” in another nod 
to American consumerism and product availability. It is essential to note 
that even in satire, networks were forced to toe the line that capitalism was 
still the superior financial system. Considering that the premise of the 
sitcom is that four single women are sharing a house in their final years 
makes the capitalist position ironic. Without the support of each other, they 
would likely have ended up alone paying exorbitant fees to live in a second- 
rate retirement village. Deep progressive liberalism always underpinned the 


writing of the show. 

Thankfully the insufferable Julie from the indoor camp out is available 
to “play” Rose, even though in a predictably pedantic form she reminds 
everyone that if she agrees she will be clearly exempt from losing her merit 
badge for not telling the truth. 


Cold War anxieties and frenzied dream sequences surface in “Letter to 
Gorbachev” from The Golden Girls. 


Of course, in true Rose form her unshakable conscience about doing 
what is right and good means that she steps up to the podium and claims 
the truth “I am Rose Nyland and I wrote the letter” The press conference 
descends into chaos with Alexi making an exit stage left and insisting he 
will henceforth be known as Dave. Rose retreats humiliated to the kitchen 
calling herself a ridiculous chucklehead. Blanche and Dorothy follow (thank 
you for being her friends) and encourage her to read the letter she wrote to 
Gorbachev. The letter is composed of undeniable innocence and sincerity. 
The most powerful line being about how she is sad that the girls in her 
troop don’t talk about what they will be when they grow up, but rather if 


they grow up. She asks him in conjunction with Reagan to “unplug their 
bombs” - something they can both do if one of them has the courage to go 
first. It also includes a nice touch of sarcasm referring to Reagan's habit of 
afternoon napping (at this stage the signs of his Alzheimer’s disease were 
purportedly beginning to show). Blanche, Dorothy, and the audience are 
genuinely moved by Rose's plea. In the sweetest of codas, Rose receives a 
call from President Reagan thanking her for her letter, restoring her 
confidence. When Sophia enters the kitchen after Rose has left, she 
announces she has finally found the act she will be using for the talent show 
— her impression of the President. 


“Heart Attacks” from Designing Women 
Original Air Date: 9 November 1987 
By Shawn Macomber 


If you were counting on Gen X to slow the march of the apple-polishing 
Hall Monitor wannabes, you may have breathed that sigh of relief too soon, 
friend: Sandwiched between the creative and moral torpor of twilight-ing 
Baby Boomers and the wild-eyed Year Zero fanaticism of Millennials - 
yeah, digitally disappearing guns, cigarettes, and un-woke scenes from 
classic cinema and nurturing a social media culture in which any meager 
dissent or thoughtcrime is met with annihilating hysteria and digital torches 
may not be quite on par with the Taliban blowing up the Bamiyan Buddhas, 
but it sure as hell stems from the same impulse - Xers are losing the flannel 
thread as they slouch into middle age. 

Case in point: A recent Wall Street Journal feature entitled “The 
Virtuous Midlife Crisis,” which notes that once many members of the 1965- 
1980 cohort “begin to rack up losses - of their parents, professional dreams, 
the ability to fit into their skinny jeans” they run straight into the arms of a 
$4.5 trillion wellness industry “that now encompasses everything from 
Botox and snack food to sleep apps.” 

“Forget the trappings of the stereotypical midlife crisis: the sports car, 
the new trophy spouse and general bad behavior,’ the writer continues. 
“Now it’s more likely to be yoga, meditation retreats and keto diets.” 

Thats not goosebumps you're feeling — it’s stress hives from the keto- 
induced existential crisis you're being plunged into while your permanent 
sleep app downloads. 

All of this, regardless, begs the question: How’s that working out for 
you? 

The answer, according to a cheerfully titled report issued by the United 
States Congress, “Long-Term Trends in Deaths of Despair,” is not very 
encouraging. “Mortality from deaths of despair far surpasses anything seen 
in America since the dawn of the 20th century; the authors note. “The 


recent increase has primarily been driven by an unprecedented epidemic of 
drug overdoses, but even excluding those deaths, the combined mortality 
rate from suicides and alcohol-related deaths is higher than at any point in 
more than 100 years.” Further, “Self-reported unhappiness probably has 
been on the rise since around 1990.” 

Granted, correlation does not equal causation. People arent developing 
deadly addictions or offing themselves because of, say, demonic elliptical 
machine possession or subliminal messages in a “Cultivating a life of 
purpose” workshop. Yet this supposedly Great Awakening certainly doesn't 
seem to be helping, does it? 

Enter “Heart Attacks,” the second season episode of Designing Women 
(1986-1993) in which Julia Sugarbaker (Dixie Carter) nearly loses her 
genteel-by-way-of-raffish boyfriend Reese Watson (Hal Holbrook) to a... 
well, you know. 

Now, as two headstrong widowers, Julia and Reese's relationship is 
warm, sure, but mature and wised up to a borderline standoffish degree. 
Take, for example, Reese's inaugural appearance on the first season episode, 
“I Do, I Dort’ in which he and Julia get blackout drunk and elope. When 
Reese too-casually asks for a sober morning reset - “Now darlin, you know 
how I feel about you, but we shouldn't have to suffer the rest of our lives 
after one careless, stupid, drunken blunder”(!) - Julia isn’t laughing: “I 
hereby annul you and this entire relationship,’ she snarls, signing her name 
across the papers against his chest in a potentially eviscerating scrawl. “Now 
you may take your annulment, fold it in five corners, and put it where the 
sun don't shine!” Reese mends the fence by episodes end, wooing Julia back 
with the offer of a real-deal wedding, minister in tow. For her part, Julia 
forgives and accepts their courtship for what it is - a sweet, knowing 
dalliance not ready to be corralled in matrimony. “In the future,” she 
whispers, “when you hire a minister to fool me don't use the parking 
attendant at the country club.” 

Think this means a honeymoon period? Think again. 

In the episode “Reese's Friend”, we see that Reese is not doting on Julia, 
but, instead, repeatedly cancelling plans to pore over case files with a comely 
young attorney (Lisa Peluso, seen a decade earlier as John Travolta’ little 


sister in Saturday Night Fever.) In response Julia hires a hunky, jealousy- 
stoking “paid escort” to pose as her date. Again, after much kerfuffle, the 
couple pulls back from the brink. Reese is propositioned by the hottie but 
turns her down. “For us it’s never over,’ he muses of Julia to the younger 
woman. “Not even when the fat lady sings? 

Fake ministers, escorts, annulled marriages, readily available alternate 
sexual partners... The lead up to “Heart Attacks” - only Holbrook’s third 
appearance on the show - is not exactly the most promising launch for a 
romance in television history. There's a real beauty in its flaws, though: It is 
as if too much perfection might make it impossible for the relationship to 
endure in the shadow of idealized deceased spouses. 

Further, at first blush the episode appears to be a rather rote rumination 
on what the kids today call “toxic masculinity”: Sheffield Carter (Jack 
Bannon), an old law school frenemy of Reese, arrives in Atlanta, leaving the 
ladies verklempt with tales of his Hollywood life. (On an amusing side note, 
this leads to some contemporaneous bashing of Ishtar (1987) and Warren 
Beatty, who Delta Burkes randy Suzanne Sugarbaker muses “isn’t as cute as 
he used to be... I think he’s been with too many women. He’s starting to get 
that used look” - and this is four years before his scold-ish appearance in 
Madonna's Truth or Dare!) Soon Sheffield is badgering Reese to trade booze 
for health cocktails and work out - a obnoxious, preening precursor, 
essentially, to our aforementioned modern day “virtuous” midlife crisis-er 
humble-bragging at a gregarious dinosaur. 

Contentedly swilling his “after dinner snorkel on the rocks,” Reese at 
first is down to party. “I took some vitamins Julia bought me once,” he says. 
“Made me sick. Laid me up for two days.” Eventually, however, Sheffield’s 
creeping on Julia drags Reese inner caveman to the surface. During the 
ensuing impromptu arm-wrestling match, the primped aesthete wins the 
day. Reese tips from a coronary. He survives - perhaps because of the 
paramour trade deal Suzanne strikes with God: “If he lets Reese live, he can 
take three of mine” - but it is clear nothing will be the same. The only 
question is what form the change will take. 

“So, you want to give me a lecture?” Reese asks from his hospital bed. 

“Nope,” Julia replies. “Right now I can only think of three words.” 


“What are they?” 

“Thank you, God.” 

“I thought you were going to say, ‘I love you.” 

“That too.” 

As if to place this affection in greater relief, there is a subplot in which 
Mary Jo Shively (Annie Potts) is asked to open and read a sealed last 
testament at the funeral of a beloved Sugarbaker & Associates client that 
could be summed up by three quite different words than Julia’s: Go to Hell. 
“For forty-one years,’ one barb publicly directed at the surviving husband 
goes, “you've never kissed me upon entering or leaving our home, never 
complimented me on a meal, never even once inquired about my health. In 
case you are wondering now, Carl, let me tell you, it’s not good!” 

Still, love is not yet acceptance. Three weeks later, Reese is, much to 
Julias dismay, choosing booze and work over convalescence. Oh, and, he 
declares, “the bottom half of me is still operational just in case you're ever 
again interested.” Julia coolly sidesteps the come-on. Before swooshing out 
the door for a rendezvous with the garishly empathetic Sheffield, Julia asks 
if there’s anything she can get Reese while she’s out. “Td like a pair of real 
cool sunglasses, a Mercedes 450L convertible, and a topless Tahitian girl 
who doesn't know the least little thing about Kaopectate,” he says. 

“You are terrible,” Julia replies. “Goodnight.” 

The door closes and the die is cast: Will the avatar of wellness win out? 
Or the rakish - if hobbled - don? 

In the next scene Julia is in a darkened foyer, thanking Sheffield for 
“another lovely evening,’ when he pulls her in and lays a passionate kiss on 
her lips. Julia recoils. “What do you want me to say? Tm sorry’? I'm not. I’ve 
wanted to do that for a long time.” 

We watch as the epiphany strikes: This is the dark side of those who 
trumpet perfection, wearing self-enlightenment like a badge that grants 
them the authority to police the rest of us. There is a line between self-care 
and self-worship that all too easily blurs - and for those who truly believe in 
their own virtue nothing can be iniquitous. Not even poaching your pals 
old lady while he’s recovering from a heart attack. 

Sheffield exits, taking the sulfurous stench of ostentatious virtue with 


him. Julia returns to Reese. “Tm quietly reading National Geographic; he 
says, not looking up. “They’ve got a great article in here on how shoes are 
made in England. In case you're wondering I’ve taken all my medicine.” 
Julia has another kind of elixir in mind. She sheds a bright red coat to reveal 
black silk lace lingerie and straddles Reese. “Oh, you bad, bad girl, he says, 
but one gets the sense this is the first time things have ever been 
emphatically, unquestionably good. And so it shall remain, with some ups 
and downs, until Reese finally - if unceremoniously - shuffles off this 
mortal coil toward the end of season five and heads for the great Evening 
Shade in the sky. 

Happily, in real life, Holbrook and Carter, who wed in 1984 before Reese 
and Julia were a twinkle in creator Linda Bloodworth-Thomason’s eye, and 
remained so until the latter’s death in 2010. 


“ALF’s Special Christmas” from ALF 
Original Air Date: 14 December 1987 
By Marco Antonio Santos Freitas 


Deck the halls with boughs of holly 
Fa-la-la-la-la, la-la-la-la 
Tis the season to be jolly 
Fa-la-la-la-la, la-la-la-la 
Don we now our gay apparel 
Fa-la-la, la-la-la, la-la-la. 
Troll the ancient Yule-tide carol 
Fa-la-la-la-la, la-la-la-la. 
- Portion of “Deck The Halls”, a traditional yuletide song. 


ALF (an acronym for “Alien Life Form”) is the nickname of Gordon 
Shumway, a fast-talking, cat-devouring, four feet tall, 230+ year-old extra- 
terrestrial, who is introduced to the Tanner family - consisting of a father, 
mother, teen daughter and a little boy - via the crash-landing of his/its 
spaceship on the roof of their garage after the protagonist follows an 
amateur radio signal to our constellation. Hairy as a junior version of either 
Chewbacca or a mini-sasquatch, Gordon is adopted by the American 
suburbanites and kept relatively hidden to protect him/it from the Alien 
Task Force, a secret subsidiary of the U.S. Army that exists for the sole 
purpose of hunting escaped aliens down to dissect them (probable partners 
and/or associates of the same evil government officers who went after E.T. 
from E.T. the Extra-Terrestrial (1982), Starman/Scott Hayden from Starman 
(1984), Mac from Mac and Me (1988), and every other extra-terrestrial- 
friendly movie made by Hollywood-based filmmakers in the past five 
decades). 

ALF aired from 1986 to 1990, lasting 102 episodes. The Christmas 
Special aired in 1987, during its second season. In this nativity-themed 
program-first broadcast to U.S. homes in two parts more than three decades 


ago - objectively named “ALF’s Special Christmas” - our most-beloved, 
alien-cohabiting-with-a-typical, North American-middle-class-family - 
pack their bags and head to a cottage, which turns out to have no running 
water, among other “setbacks”. Will Tanner (Max Wright), the loving 
patriarch of the Tanner clan is clearly nostalgic about his bygone, childhood 
years, especially some alleged unforgettable moments hed spent one 25th of 
December as a young boy drinking “hot apple cider with cinnamon and 
singing Christmas carols ’til the wee hours of the morning” with his loved 
ones; it seems, by “enduring” that experience - one that included his parents 
being penniless at the time after his dad had lost his job yet desperately 
struggling to still be positive about the future - he somehow found what 
many poets and poets-to-be call “the true meaning of Christmas”. 

After convincing his wife and kin - make sure to include the furry, 
outer-space monster that gave the series its name to the familial mix — that’s 
where they will be staying at in the holidays, and hitting the road, The 
Tanners arrive at the cottage and some minor bouncing off one another, 
sitcom-style, ensues until ALF crosses paths with special guest star Cleavon 
Little (the late thespian famous for his comedic turns opposite other 
“otherworldly beings” such as mad geniuses Mel Brooks and Jim Carrey in 
the classic western satire Blazing Saddles (1974) and in the teen-vampire 
romp Once Bitten (1985), respectively). Little plays the role of George Foley, 
a grieving widower — his wife having just passed on a couple weeks prior to 
his close encounter of the third kind - with very serious suicidal tendencies, 
who yearly doubles as a Santa Claus-dressing good Samaritan and visits a 
local hospital with instilling hope and joy to a bunch of sick children 
convalescing there as his goal. Stowed away by accident in Foley’s toy-filled 
van/version of a sleigh, ALF is later mistaken for one of the stuffed dolls 
fixed by Foley that is supposed to be given to the infants. Tiffany, an eight- 
year-old terminally ill patient at one of the medical wards, takes a liking to 
the furry intergalactic pint-sized aardvark look-alike (she also thinks ALF is 
a SHE and decides to call ““her” Amanda) and thinks it/she will look dandy 
wearing earrings, what prompts the oddest-designed of all stuffed animals 
one’s ever bound to see in a lifetime to call the inanimate act quits ... the 
revelation does not stun her - on the contrary - and she sees in ALF the 


chance for them to instantly become best pals. A friendship blossoms right 
away since ALF neither sees a prospective light at the end of “his/its” tunnel, 
either. For starters, he/it belongs in another solar system(!) and may even 
hide his insecurities under layers of sarcasm but in reality he misses his 
fellow Melmacians (that’s what his species is called since they all hail from 
Melmac, in a galaxy far, far away from Earth) and is afraid of the harm 
strangers outside of the Tanner nucleus may do to him. At least since his 
arrival he/it found a host home where he could feel somewhat safe within 
the confines of their suburban San Fernando Valley residence, unlike at a 
facility crowded with doctors clad in “uniforms”. This is THE episode where 
ALF found his, so to speak, soul mate, and where he interacted with a 
human most could identify with (in the whole series, no less ... and we are 
talking here a hundred episode-long show). Damn, he/it even got all teary- 
eyed after noticing his “bye” was going to actually be a farewell to his 
friend! The acting on the part of the little girl - Keri Houlihan, the official 
voice for the character of “Marcie” in various Snoopy/Charlie Brown 
cartoons — is solid (I just wish shed been made up to look less healthy, 
maybe with a bald cap with some thinning hair — no, I do not think it would 
be too much of a trauma for the younger share of the audience - many 
times when the patients are shown they look like they are wearing pajamas 
for they just woken up on a regular Sunday morning and are basically ready 
to play softball and not in any imminent danger, health-wise). 

A pivotal moment here is when Dr. Willoughby, played by the excellent 
Carl Franklin, tells Little - who is in Santa's attire - in a very moving scene 
that there is nothing that can be done to save Tiffany’s life. 

What flummoxed me to the point of utter disbelief was to find out a few 
years ago the inspiration for this brave attempt at heavy drama in a series 
known for its “light touches” was a true event where a dying nine-year-old 
girl placed meeting the very popular small tube alien on the top of her 
bucket list ... somehow her wish reached co-creator and ALF’s voiceover 
artist Paul Fusco and master puppeteer and he was so moved by it he set on 
“arranging” a videoconference between ALF and the little girl suffering 
from leukemia. When the day arrived, the protagonist of her beloved show 
wished her live to “hang in there” among other positive messages; it is said 


she passed on a month after finally talking with ALE The two-parter was 
dedicated to her memory. 


A long-standing tradition in television, having the mandatory Christmas special 
deep rooted in sentiment and personal character growth - a fine example made 
here in “ALF'S Special Christmas” from ALF. 


According to reports, after seeing a tape of the videoconference, the top 
brass at NBC ordered it for a teleplay based on that to be written as a 
holiday special, and to be produced with bigger production values, filmed 
with one camera instead of the three-camera setup, much more care in the 
color palette since there would be more time in the schedule to light each 
scene that allowing major actors to appear in guest spots, some location 
shooting instead of limiting everything to that studio bound sets, etc. Future 
ALF producer - Steven Hollander - who had also written for a series 
revolving around an outer-space lead on Earth called Starman (1986-1987), 
based on the masterful movie co-produced by Michael Douglas and helmed 
by John Carpenter - was assigned the task and did a hell of a job balancing 
the dreary portions with the laugh-out-loud ones (it gets so ambitious that 
the themes of Life and Death are touched upon here ... ALF helps bringing 
LIFE to the world when he assists a pregnant lady-played by Molly Hagan, 
who is stuck in a malfunctioning elevator deliver a baby). To call the shots, 
veteran TV director Burt Brinckerhoff - who was a bit player actor in the 


Route 66 TV series (1960-1964) and went on to direct, among many things, 
a made-for-TV movie where he had to juggle both drama and comedy (Can 
You Hear the Laughter? The Story of Freddie Prinze (1979)) and an 
adaptation of a bestselling sci-fi tome (Brave New World (1980) by Aldous 
Huxley), was brought in (he also had directed over a dozen “regular” 
episodes of ALF, having proven good rapport with the regular cast). “ALF’s 
Special Christmas” is highly recommended for kids of all ages and that 
includes me and you. 


“You Better Watch Out” from Married... with 
Children 
Original Air Date: 20 December 1987 
By Sam Bowron 


Unlike any other holiday on the American calendar apart from 
Thanksgiving, Christmas is perhaps the most celebrated time of year for the 
traditional nuclear family. The steadfast belief that the holiday provides 
family and friends with the opportunity to reconcile their differences and 
come together not as individuals but as one unified group may very well be 
proof that human nature is fundamentally good and decent, at least in 
principle. On the contrary, there are those families who experience the 
holiday not as a fruitful, joyous time but as an inevitable gauntlet of 
struggles, misfortunes and crushed hopes, forever excluded from even the 
slightest resemblance of a “normal” Christmas. The same can be said for the 
Bundy’s, television’s crowning dysfunctional family unit from infamous 
sitcom Married... with Children (1987-1997). 

In the shows sophomore year, Christmas became the subject of 
lampooning in the episode “You Better Watch Out” Known to fans of the 
series as a lethargic, sexist, beer-guzzling patriarch, Al Bundy (Ed O'Neill) 
views the holiday like any other day: dreary, tiresome and ultimately devoid 
of any and all inspiration. Trapped in a dead-end 9-5 role as a salesman of 
women's shoes, Als life-long struggle to maintain what could only be 
described as a barely functioning existence in the suburbs of Chicago is 
made all the worse when he is forced to deal his family the bleak albeit 
predictable news that due to the recent opening of a highly successful rival 
mall, his manager cannot afford his employees a Christmas bonus and thus, 
there’ll be no money for presents (again). His two misfit children Kelly 
(Christina Applegate) and Bud (David Faustino) sit slumped on the living 
room couch, unimpressed by the announcement while inattentive wife 
Peggy (Katey Sagal) solemnly asks “you mean we told you we loved you for 
nothing?”. 


Much of the genetic makeup and despondent humor at the forefront of 
Married... with Children is rooted within the affects beset upon the lower- 
to-middle class by the Reagan administration and the new wave of ultra- 
conservative politics that swept through the United States during the 1980s. 
Gone were the days of Norman Rockwell-inspired idyllic homes and their 
chirpy, delightful inhabitants made famous in classic television sitcoms such 
as Father Knows Best (1954-1960) and Leave It to Beaver (1957-1963) 
which gradually became less representational of a changing reality and more 
symbolic of a bygone fantasy. Even contemporaries like Family Ties (1982- 
1989) and Punky Brewster (1984-1988), while wildly popular with their 
target audiences, seemed to harken back to an era unobstructed by the 
socio-economic transformation and moralistic overhaul of a republican-led 
America. By the time the series hit the small screen on a fledgling Fox 
Network the Bundys were a prime, if somewhat exaggerated example of the 
new struggling American family; forever at odds with each other and the 
barrage of challenges often encountered in contemporary life. 

Perhaps even more pointed and crucial to the show's overall sardonic 
mindset is the irreverent characters’ self-aware commentary of their 
depreciated circumstances. This perception is perfectly stated during the 
episode through a rather sobering disclaimer that appears after the now- 
iconic main titles: 


The following depicts a Bundy Christmas. 
It could be upsetting to small children and others. 
Parental guidance is suggested. 


Having spent most their Hollywood careers as writers on comparatively 
straight-laced sitcoms such as Good Times (1974-1979), Laverne & Shirley 
(1976-1983), It’s Your Move (1984-1985) and others, it is clear that creators 
Michael G. Moye and Ron Leavitt made it part of their modus operandi to 
oppose convention by portraying a perpetually unstable American family 
befallen by and still feeling the effects of a recent economic recession. 
Christmas is utilized as the perfect sounding board to illustrate the Bundys 
suppressed position in society by those more fortunate as time and time 
again they must scavenge what they can to render an experience enjoyable, 


each instance more depressing yet hilarious than the last. One example in 
the first act sees a delivery man mistakenly approaching the Bundy home 
with a package intended for someone else, haphazardly asking “do the 
Rhodes live here?”. Intrigued by the prospect of a free gift, Peg sarcastically 
replies “oh yes, I’m Mrs Rhodes” and promptly accepts the item. When the 
delivery man gestures for a tip a nonchalant Bud immediately slams the 
door in the poor sucker’s face. While their questionable behaviour and 
playful contempt for one another doesn’t help, unless bestowed by some 
uncanny strike of luck the Bundys are practically forever doomed to live out 
their existence as disenfranchised citizens. 

Speaking of which, much has been made over the course of Married... 
with Children’s history about the so-called “Bundy Curse”; a superstition 
held by Al that no matter what potential a Bundy holds within themselves 
they will always be downtrodden and unhappy in their pursuit of life's 
fruits. For every minor success in their lives the Bundys are constantly made 
to compromise on their efforts or even give up, thus setting family 
expectations (or lack thereof) terminally low at all times. Whether the curse 
is a legitimate phenomenon in storyline terms will forever be up for debate, 
the fact remains that this is a family who expects very little out of life and 
isnt afraid to defy common moral standards in order to salvage what 
benefits they can from those around them. 

Acceptance of a foreseeably dire Christmas and the warning signs for 
what is to come are established just minutes into the episode: Al is seen 
rifling through an old cardboard box stuffed with unwanted gifts, 
prompting the traditional re-wrapping of the previous year’s garbage for 
reuse as new presents, Bud and Kelly joke about being in a “nice, warm 
foster home” instead of their current circumstance and Peg remarks that 
“Christmas will be like our birthdays” when they're hit with the news of APs 
nonexistent bonus. The day’s events are taken to an even more grim place 
when neighbors Marcy (Amanda Bearse) and Steve (David Garrison) drop 
by to watch a live news broadcast of a stunt Santa Claus skydiving toward 
the Lakeside Mall, only to have the jolly fat man’s parachute malfunction 
mid-jump, sending him crashing into the Bundy’s backyard, dead. Later, as 
police officers and a forensic team investigate the scene of the incident, 


Steve and Marcy cower together on the couch in shock, downing shots of 
booze while the Bundys help themselves to takeaway pizza and sodas, 
unfazed by the horror unfolding within their own living room. “Oh my 
God! Santa’s gone! I'll never be able to enjoy Christmas again” cries Marcy, 
to which Kelly replies “well, youre in the right place”. 

To almost any other television family, events such as those displayed in 
the first ten minutes of the episode would not only crush spirits but likely 
leave lasting scars from which they would likely never recover. None of 
these misfortunes particularly phase the presiding Bundy parents, let alone 
the presence of a freshly deceased stranger laying just meters away in their 
garden. Even more disturbing (and amusing) are Kelly and Bud’s lamenting 
the fact they didn’t get to witness the impact of the fall as it happened in real 
time. While all this may sound grim to an outsider it is important to 
remember that from their perspective, the Bundys have been forgotten by 
society and thus they feel they owe it no sympathy in return. 

It goes without saying that the debilitated sense of structure exhibited 
within the lives of the Bundy family far exceeds that of the average 
household, to the point where an unconscious resentment of one another 
often manifests itself through unfiltered disdain and disregard for 
consequence. Instead of confiding in one another and coming together as a 
“responsible” couple to do what is right and honourable, Al and Peg 
regularly resort to ethically dubious means that often involves their own 
children to achieve a desired outcome. Specifically, the level to which Kelly 
and Bud are detached from the customs of conventional youth is a key 
creative choice made by the production, taking traits typically associated 
with the naive, rebellious teenager stereotype and pushing them to the point 
where both siblings are almost as disillusioned with life as their resentful 
parents. 

From an audience perspective, it is clear both Kelly and Bud are acutely 
aware of their parent’s unhappy marriage. In a brief interaction with his son 
at the top of the episode, Al discusses how the rival mall is killing his 
company’s productivity, to which Bud replies “I thought Mom was doing 
that?” Likewise, Kelly facetiously attempts to reassure her father that the 
day’s events werent as disastrous as they may have seemed, commenting the 


“Santa corpse was a new twist but heck, it’s something to tell a psychiatrist 
later in life!” While these and other blackly comedic jabs are certainly 
amusing, they also serve to highlight the series’ shrewd observation of the 
American nuclear family and its progressive deterioration heading into the 
1990s, less a product of external factors and more a symptom of those from 
within. The Bundy siblings’ lack of positive parental influence shows most 
clearly through their intensely cynical comments and often crass behaviour 
towards not only Al and Peggy but to almost anyone who chooses to 
interact with them (Steve in one instance referring to them as “ghouls”), 
further proof that the apple didn’t fall far from the tree. In a fateful, almost 
tragic way they are the living embodiment of their ancestors: shamelessly 
crude yet ultimately proud of it. 


Controversial from day one, Married... with Children presented a cartoonish 
family of degenerates headed by Ed O’Neill as patriarch Al Bundy. “You Better 
Watch Out” would go down in infamy for its treatment of Santa and its PSA 
warning before it originally aired. 


Despite a life absent of cautious, sensible parenting, the Bundy children 
are perhaps more prepared for the realities of the world ahead and to never 


expect unrealistic or unattainable goals without some kind of personal 
sacrifice. Had they been fed a more romanticised view of suburban life and 
sentimentality so often associated with the “American dream” concept, their 
perception of reality would likely be skewed toward the improbable. Writers 
Katherine Green and Richard Gurman effectively spotlight this idea during 
a scene in which Al is reluctantly coxed onto the front steps to play Santa 
Claus for a gathering of hopeful young children who desperately want to 
believe that OP Saint Nick isn’t lying dead on an ice-cold slab somewhere in 
a local morgue, never to visit them with Christmas cheer and gifts again. 
Albeit older and wiser in their development, Kelly and Bud are the perfect 
antithesis of these gullible youngsters; a contrast painfully obvious to both 
audience and those onscreen. 

For all the injustice they have suffered throughout the course of the 
episode, the Bundys are bequeathed a chance at happiness in the closing 
minutes, even if it means disregarding authority and doing so at the expense 
of others. Just as the police leave the premises, a sack stuffed with gift 
certificates to the Lakeside Mall dislodges from the roof of the house and 
falls to the ground. His consistent hatred for the mall and its supposed 
impact upon his family’s livelihood notwithstanding, Als greed gets the 
better of him and they decide to keep the find for themselves, promptly 
fleeing the living room in a mission to bust the capitalist establishment for 
all its worth. Crooked as their decision may be, there is a surprizing 
sweetness in the moment shared between the family and a genuine 
excitement for what is to come, even if it is nothing more than the 
procurement of material happiness within an environment beset by so 
much disappointment. 


“Dorothy’s New Friend” from The Golden Girls 
Original Air Date: 16 January 1988 
By Lee Gambin 


The curse of the country club is somehow a long-standing plot device 
used in many sitcoms and television series, most notably used during the 
eighties. These elitist estates would be a staple of inherit racism and an 
institution of bigotry and classism - and come the nineties, when this Very 
Special Episode from The Golden Girls (1985-1992) would air, this story 
type would be widely seen and understood by audiences for a long period of 
time via TV as well as cinematic releases. Fundamentally, what the 
American sitcom generally teaches us is that the working class and the 
mixed bag of white and every other ethnicity is righteous and good and that 
the wealthy and purely exclusively white are sinister and malevolent. In 
“Dorothy’s New Friend” there is also an interesting point being made about 
intellectual snobbery and the desire made by such elitist pretentious guest 
characters such as writer Barbara Thorndyke (Bonnie Bartlett) to 
continually put down those who seem to be lesser or not as “smart” or 
“cultured”. Thankfully, because The Golden Girls empowers its leading ladies 
as strong, capable and multi-dimensional heroines of TV history, this nasty 
pasty with an penchant for sneering down her nose at the “common” folk, is 
put in her place by the sassy Blanche (Rue McClanahan), the brassy Sophia 
(Estelle Getty) and by the end of the episode, the mighty Dorothy (Bea 
Arthur). Even Rose (Betty White) with her innocence and naivety highlight 
the ugliness of the Barbara Thorndyke character; through Rose’s pure 
sweetness and tenderness, we understand how unfeeling this guest 
character is, because we love Rose even more through her tremendously 
giving and nurturing nature as the supposedly empty headed Scandinavian 
who is smarter than people give her credit for. 

With the episode opening with Dorothy entering the kitchen miserable, 
down on her life and stating that nothing in her life excites her, the caring 
Rose offers some simple words of wisdom by explaining to Dorothy that she 


needs to make her own fun and make her own life interesting. Dorothy is 
inspired and decides to take in a lecture by a leading novelist (the 
aforementioned Barbara Thorndyke) and her passion for literature and 
meeting new and interesting people generates a desire to become friends 
with the well regarded writer. After meeting Barbara, Dorothy is stunned to 
realize that a friendship is slowly building, and is gradually becoming more 
satisfied with her life seeing that she can engage in stimulating conversation 
with a fellow intellect. Blanche is taken aback by such a statement, insisting 
that if Dorothy wants intelligent conversation, she can get it with her old 
friends, but this is bookended by Rose entering the living room reading 
tabloids, of which Blanche is also a fan (notably because these rags are the 
only ones offering an insight into the dead Elvis talking beyond the grave). 
The issue of friends who are not intellectually stimulating or engaged with 
higher learning is something this VSE uses as a backbone to establish the 
matter of Dorothy’s alienation even among friends and family. This need to 
be in the presence of great thinkers is especially important to Dorothy, 
therefore the friendship she has with Barbara Thorndyke is even more 
valuable and hopefully something that can flourish - however, because 
Barbara is a snob and completely condescending to Blanche and Rose, there 
is doubt this will sustain. 

While Dorothy is smitten by Barbara, Rose's sweet innocent naivety is a 
punching bag for the new friend, and Blanche (who is referred to as 
“Madge”) is another “nobody” that Barbara mocks and brushes off. Blanche 
- an avid reader, and someone completely culturally invested (she worked at 
a gallery, is a supporter of the arts et al) - reads Barbaras new book and is 
not a fan at all. She has the guts to tell Barbara that she did not enjoy it one 
bit, to which the author takes great offence and becomes defensive. Blanche 
having her own opinion throws the snooty writer and it’s a nice 
commentary on her feelings about Barbara, as a bloated egotistical, self- 
important bitch. All of this leads into what truly becomes the turning point 
for Dorothy, who is annoyed that her established friends don't like her 
having new friends. The dark point of the episode is where Dorothy snaps at 
Blanche and Rose “How dare you tell me who my friends should be!” and 
storms out, completely unimpressed by what she sees as jealousy. 


After a droll story told by Barbara elicits a laugh from Dorothy, this 
elitist story leaves Blanche and Rose cold. Rose attempts to fit in and tries to 
compare the “high brown” anecdote to a joke she saw on an episode of ALF 
(1986-1990), which is stunted by Blanche'’s elbow to her arm. Later in the 
episode Dorothy references the sitcom Threes Company (1976-1984), to 
which Rose and Blanche make an overstatement that they “understand” 
that. What is happening here is a wonderfully acute commentary on the role 
of pop culture being a conversation point and reference point to characters 
that are unpretentious and down to earth. TV is “for the people” and 
therefore, those who are in love with television history are generally 
grounded, “real” people who stick up for their friends and fight for the 
rights of the underdog. When you consider the trajectory of characters in 
television who see pop culture as a means of navigating the world, they are 
generally from working class backgrounds which instantly makes them 
sturdy and hard-working people, whose education seemed to come from 
the box. This would be the case for a bunch of characters in sitcom history, 
riding all the way into the mid to late nineties with Fran Fine (Fran 
Drescher) from The Nanny (1993-1999) having the basis of understanding 
things come from television history (her continual referencing to Gilligan's 
Island (1964-1992), The Munsters (1964-1966), Laverne & Shirley (1976- 
1983) and of course, her adoration for I Love Lucy (1951-1957)). Rose's 
reference to a joke on ALF is an example of this, and before Barbara can 
react, Blanche saves her friend from unwarranted embarrassment - after all, 
a smarmy regale about some famous author is to be revered, while a gag 
about an alien from Malmac is low brow. Sitcoms may be considered 
“lesser” in the eyes of many “serious critics’, however what these wonderful 
shows do is put a mirror up to a world not always eager to take a good look 
at itself. 

Barbara meeting Sophia is another addition to how meaningless the 
snooty author is, with Sophia chugging along and being off on her date, 
something that will come around full circle as the focal point to this 
particular episode being a VSE. Sophias new beau is a Jewish gentleman 
named Murray Guttman (Monty Ash), whose surname is a profound bullet 
point in the episode. When Barbara decides to entertain Dorothy’s idea of 


including her somewhat neglected old friends (and mother) on an 
excursion together, she insists on taking them to the fancy Mortimer Club, 
an exclusive and restricted establishment. It is learned that Jews are most 
certainly not allowed. Upon meeting Mr. Guttman, Barbara requests to 
speak with Dorothy and she explains the situation: that Jews are not 
welcome at the Mortimer Club. The fact that Barbara tolerates the racist 
rules infuriates Dorothy, and the sturdy, righteous, truly beautiful Mrs. 
Zbornak proudly says that her friends Blanche and Rose were right, and 
that Barbara is not the kind of person she would want as a friend. An 
enraged Dorothy, a woman completely all for the rights of everyone and 
someone completely militant in helping the underdog, tells the bigoted 
Barbara “Go to hell” and the studio audience cheers her on. The episode 
closes with a pure example of the love and loyalty of true friends that The 
Golden Girls excels in celebrating. As Rose points out: “Best friends are hard 
to come by.” 

Race issues on The Golden Girls are presented few and far between, with 
the Latino experience being dealt with in an episode shared by young actor 
Mario Lopez as well as the touching episode guest starring legendary actress 
Ruby Dee, which dealt with the black experience in the South, however here 
in “Dorothy’s New Friend’, the idea of permissive racism and the notion 
that tolerating such horrid behavior is delivered with a hefty summary: that 
people are just as ugly if they accept unacceptable behavior even though 
they “don’t make up the rules”. 


“The First Time” from The Facts of Life 
Original Air Date: 6 February 1988 
by Mike McPadden 


Early in the episode of NBC’s Late Night with David Letterman taped on 
8 February 1988, the host said to band leader Paul Shaffer, “It was a big 
weekend for the network, Paul.” 

“Oh, yeah?” Shaffer answered. “Why’s that?” 

Ramping up his signature air of highly amused, mildly annoyed 
incredulity, Letterman said, “Natalie lost her virginity to Snake on The Facts 
of Life? 

He then fixed a cocked-eyebrow, frozen-lipped face straight at the 
camera and, saying nothing, allowed audience laughs to build as he 
(hilariously) conveyed his stupefication with the hokey nature of primetime 
TV. 

After a few beats, Letterman deadpanned, “Shes 21. And they’ve been 
dating for a year-and-a-half” 

Shaffer, ever the perfect foil, shot back, “Well, that’s big news then!” 

As a 19-year-old at the time, Letterman’s sarcasm felt right on target. 
Plus, having punched the specific Natalie-and-Snake card at hand more 
than two years earlier, I even got to feel a bit cocky (pun probably intended). 

In fact, I hadn't watched the broadcast of the episode “The First Time” 
two nights prior because, well, I was 19 and it ran on Saturday nights. I hope 
that math is obvious. 

Make no mistake, though, from age 11, when it debuted, until I was 17, 
The Facts of Life (1979-1988) had been a weekly (and then nightly 
syndicated) obsession. The reason: girls. I attended an all-boys high school 
and Facts, therefore, got me as close I could get to eavesdropping. I couldn't 
afford to miss a minute. 

Upon graduating in 1986, though, I felt like I graduated from Facts, too. 
Coincidentally, so did Charlotte Rae. Her housemother-turned-dietician- 
turned-entrepreneur Mrs. Garrett was the show’s centerpiece all along, and 


she left the series the same fall I left for college. 

So all this is to say that I came into writing up “The First Time” with 
fresh eyes (and other organs). Beyond the Letterman gag, I did recall a whiff 
of controversy surrounding the episode, although it was a mere trifle 
compared to a cameo by the word “condom” the previous year on The 
Hogan Family (1986-1991). 

I was also aware that Cloris Leachman had joined the cast as Beverly 
Ann Stickle, Mrs. Garretts sister. Her presence assured that a matriarchal 
figurehead would continue to oversee the well-being and wherewithal of 
Blair Warner (Lisa Whelchel), Joanne “Jo” Polniaczek (Nancy McKeon), 
Dorothy “Tootie” Ramsey (Kim Fields), and the woman-of-the-half-hour, 
Natalie Green (Mindy Cohn). 

Plus, I did half-remember that Robert Romanus portrayed Natalie's 
paramour, Snake. It seemed odd casting even then, as Romanus was 32 (and 
looked 42) and we had all watched him six years earlier as Mike Damone in 
Fast Times at Ridgemont High (1982) lose his own virginity - awkwardly 
and with unfortunate fertility. 

Actually seeing the episode helped it make sense (of course). Like 
Mindy Cohn as Natalie, Romanus as Snake effortlessly exudes urban, ethnic 
charm. She’s Jewish from Park Avenue in Manhattan, he’s Italian from the 
olive oil district of Peekskill and, as would often be said by those around 
them with their respective accents, “You gotta love em!” 

On top of that, the name “Snake” becomes Romanus. It’s also a rich 
sitcom moniker that memorably dates back to Rob Reiner as a biker-poet 
on The Partridge Family (1970-1974) (introduced in the 1971 episode “A 
Man Called Snake”) and extends forward to the animated Snake Jailbird, 
voiced by Hank Azaria, on The Simpsons (1989-) (who debuted on “The 
War of the Simpsons” in 1991). 

The opening moments of “The First Time” acknowledge a noteworthy 
absence of a key player. After Tootie and Beverly Ann muse about the 
unusual quietness of the ladies’ home base that day, Jo quips, “I like to think 
it’s because Blair is out of town!” 

That she was. Lisa Whelchel, a well-known evangelical Christian, asked 
for her character to be written out of the episode, as she believed it might 


promote sex before marriage. As a result, “The First Time” is both the first 
and last time Blair Warner does not appear in a Facts of Life episode. (Don't 
judge Whelchel too harshly - she is and has always been a wonderful 
ambassador for the show, and she handles this topic with grace and 
respectful disagreement). 

From there, Natalie descends into the scene, all dolled up, to announce 
that it’s the first anniversary of the day that she and Snake fell in love, and 
that she hopes he's taking her somewhere special. 

When Snake arrives, he’s clad in a garage worker’s jumpsuit and asks 
why Natalie’s dressed so snazzy. Tension spikes. Relief arrives fast, though, 
when Snake unzips the grease-monkey get-up to reveal hes wearing a 
swanky suit and tie underneath. 

“You ... you, Snake!”, Natalie beams and they’re off. 

Next we see Natalie and Snake return home from their date and share a 
heightened goodnight kiss that doesn’t actually end the night. After her 
beloved leaves, Natalie opens the door after him and says, “Snake...?” 

Its time, then, to cue up a high-glop, ersatz-David-Foster-keyboard 
musical cue intended to convey sentimentality. The editing indicates some 
time has passed before Natalie heads up to the bedroom she shares with 
Tootie and stops by a mirror to check out her own afterglow. 

Tootie rouses and moans that it’s five in the morning. Natalie tells her at 
first that she and Snake were up late talking. Then she says, “Well, actually, 
we weren't exactly talking.” 

Sitting on Tootie’s bed, Natalie continues, “You see, Snake and I have 
been going together for over a year. And we're really in love and we are 
adults. So it just seemed natural to... y know!” 

Tootie, with the covers still pulled up past her nose, bulges her eyes in 
shock, and says, “Are you trying to tell me what I think you're trying to tell 
me?” 

On come the lights. The best friends giggle and hug. Tootie says she has 
a million questions but assures Natalie she won't ask any of them - until one 
second later when she can't stand it anymore and she excitedly bursts out, 
“How do you feel? Is everything okay? How did it happen?” 

Amidst the strained premise of the episode and the show's hyper- 


artificial late 1980s mousse-coifs and shoulder-pads, this moment feels 
particularly real. It’s a genuine, heartfelt standout in Facts history (I really 
wanted to write “Factstory” there). 

Of course, more realistically, this exchange would have taken place back 
when Natalie and Tootie were still at Eastland, but, to paraphrase the theme 
song, let’s just take the good and take the bad and take them both and then 
well have The Facts of Life. 

The bedroom scene dissolves into breakfast a few hours later. Jo is eating 
Grape Nuts cereal, except, to block the brand, the name is partially taped 
over on the box so that it reads, “Ape Nuts.” It's fun to imagine a prankster 
stagehand pulling off that one (especially without Lisa Whelchel around to 
sniff it out before it got on camera). 

Natalie flounces into the kitchen wrapped in leopard-print shawl and 
says, “Good morning, children!” Jo wants to know what’s up with “Little 
Natalie Sunshine,” and, after Beverly Ann’s be-mulleted preteen son Andy 
(Mackenzie Astin) splits for school, Natalie states outright, “Last night, Jake 
and I slept together.” 

Jo is so stunned she pours Ape Nuts cereal until it overflows her bowl 
(good gag). Beverly Ann doesn't disapprove, but she notes that in her “day,” 
people waited until married. She also expresses concern about the possible 
“hiss of little Snakes around the house.” Natalie tells her to relax, saying, 
“We used contraceptives. Three different kinds!” 

Snake calls. Over the phone, he tells Natalie he won't be able to see her 
for a while, as “He just needs a few days to sort some things out.’ Cue 
another terrible music transition. 

In the course of those few days, Natalie frets and the gang does what 
they can to ease her anxiety. Said gang now includes Sherrié Austin as 
Australian exchange student and potential spin-off series anchor, Pippa 
McKenna (the spin-off, which would have showcased Blair as the head of 
Eastland, never materialized). 

At this point, “The First Time” takes some interesting turns. Natalie 
angrily confronts Jo for never opening up, calling her an “emotional 
chicken, sitting on your fence, clucking out platitudes” and demanding her 
thoughts on the Snake-is-missing issue. 


Jo takes her up on it, saying, “Sex does weird things to people 
sometimes. It made you forget that you were a good person before Snake 
ever came into your life. And you're still going to be okay whether he’s 
around or not.” 

Hearing that monologue now, as a middle-aged man, I thought, “You 
know, these shows actually WERE good for us!” 

The doorbell rings. It’s Snake. His teal Members Only jacket is hideous. 
Natalie braces herself to get dumped. Instead, Snake announces that he’s 
quit his career as a truck driver and he proposes that they get married. 

Natalie says that if Snake had popped the question shortly after 
something else had been popped, she would have said yes without thinking. 
However, his radio silence gave her space to reflect and she knows now that 
she’s not ready for that kind of commitment, or, really, any kind of 
commitment. 

“We should take it one step at a time,” she says. 

Snake, taken aback, appreciates Natalie's assessment and says the next 
step will be revealing to her his real name - “It’s Norbert? 

They laugh and embrace. You'll wish you could be right there with 
them. 


“Read it and Weep” from Family Ties 
By Lisa Bartolomei 
Original Air Date: 7 February 1988 (Part 1) and 14 February 
1988 (Part 2) 


This two-part episode of Family Ties (1982-1989) explores an issue that 
had come to the fore in 1980’s American culture, Parent Teacher 
Associations (PTAs) battling Civil Liberty and Library associations over the 
banning of controversial works of literature within high school curriculums 
and libraries. In the episode, Jennifer (Tina Yothers) battles the Lyon high 
school’s conservative and rule abiding Principal Dr. Hewitt (Bibi Besch) and 
the school board when she chooses The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn by 
Mark Twain as the subject of her English book report despite it being on the 
school’s banned books list. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn has had a long and controversial 
history right from the outset of its publication in 1884. It remains to this day 
one of the most frequently banned texts in the USA. When first released, it 
was heavily criticized by upper class academics for its boorish use of the 
commonplace southern vernacular in its prose. Being described as a trashy 
and uncouth depiction of the underclass it explores the values and 
prejudices inherit in the Southern states of America. Young white Huck 
Finn's travels by raft down the Mississippi River leaving behind his abusive 
alcoholic father with escaped Slave Jim both seeking liberation from an 
unfair and unkind world. The first book to ever be banned by a United 
States library in Massachusetts, at the time it was described by The Boston 
Transcript as “rough, coarse, and inelegant, the whole book being more 
suited to the slums than to intelligent, respectable people.” 

Mrs. Hummier (Baillie Gerstein) at the School board meeting echoes 
this sentiment decrying the book’s use of “gutter language”. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn is often described as the 
quintessential American Novel. Alex (Michael J. Fox) in Family Ties sums 
this idea up when he makes the textbook-like description of the novel, in 


line with his characterization as the mouthpiece for traditional libertarian 
American values: 


It symbolizes the unrest and ferment of the country as the Western 
Frontier was coming to a close and we as a nation were forced to 
confront the issue of racism, slavery and industrialism. 


Many argued that Twain was satirizing and critiquing the racist culture 
of his age and the friendship between Huck and Jim depicted in the book 
was designed to hold a mirror up to the racist attitudes prevalent in 
America, by humanizing Jim's character. 

Each of the Keaton family espouse a different theoretical position 
against book banning that have been associated with The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn. Steven (Michael Gross) argues from a cultural historical 
perspective, an academic viewpoint in line with his Berkeley university 
education experiences of censorship, and profession as a documentarian. 
He states that while the terms used in the book are offensive, The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn can't be divorced from the historical circumstances 
from which it was produced and should be read through this critical lens. 

During the late seventies and early eighties the U.S. judicial system was 
awash with cases of civil libertarian and library groups battling Parent 
Teacher Associations and school boards over the right to censor 
controversial and divisive works of literature. The first amendment of the 
USA's Bill of Rights enshrines the right to freedom of speech and the press a 
bastion on which the state of America is built. It has been argued that high 
school book banning’s contravened this fundamental American right. “Read 
It and Weep” addresses this issue in its depiction of Jennifer's battle with the 
school board and potential challenge through the court system. Jennifer’s 
lawyer Susan “Raindrop” White Esq. played by a young Julia Louis-Dreyfus 
of Seinfeld (1990-1998) and Veep (2012-2019) fame offers a challenge to the 
paternalistic white values of the school system and directly challenges Alex’s 
male, self-professed know-it-all attitude and selfishness. The episode subtly 
amplifies female voices within the narrative. The principal is female. 
Jennifer's book report outshines Alex’s and Alex’s knowledge is sidelined for 


the female expert “Raindrop”. Steven in the end has nothing to add to the 
arguments made at the school board meeting as all the pertinent points 
have been made by his wife and other women at the meeting. 

Jennifer expresses a youthful activism in pledging to uphold the values 
of the First Amendment with the full support of her liberal left leaning 
parents. This hints at the main theme underlying the entire Family Ties 
series. That is, that Baby Boomers who were part of the idealistic hippy 
generation and espoused counter cultural rebellion have now settled into 
the mainstream and a 2.5 kids suburban lifestyle the tension between these 
two value systems. That they, while still holding liberal social democratic 
values, have become somewhat complicit in the system they once rallied 
against. Jennifer’s idealistic, yet conforming teacher Mr. Flaherty (Christian 
Clemenson) can also be read as another representation of this concept, 
scared to rock the boat and the rules despite his own ideals. Through 
witnessing Jennifer’s dedication to her principles in the face of risk to her 
academic future he re-asserts his moral compass by challenging Dr. Hewitt’s 
and the school board’s authoritarian attitude towards book banning. This 
culminates in him standing with Jennifer, in defiance of the school board in 
the final moments of the PTA and risking his job. Jennifer in this case holds 
the hope of a new generation, risking suspension to uphold her principles, 
committed to social justice. She is the antithesis of Alex’s right leaning 
politics and echoes her parent’s values. 

Alex quotes litigation pertinent to the storyline throughout the 
episodes. These cases are all real, documented cases on the historic record. 
In the 1982 case of Island Trees School District v. Pico referenced by Alex, 
New York State High School Senior Steven Pico and four of his other 
classmates with the backing of a dozen library and free speech associations, 
made a Supreme Court challenge to the banning of nine books including 
Kurt Vonnegut’s Slaughterhouse-Five referred to as on Lyon High schools 
banned list. The books were argued to contain anti-American, anti-religious 
and indecent content. The judge in this case ruled that the book banning’s 
were unconstitutional and a violation of the First Amendment. Alex quotes 
Justice Brennan the presiding Judge of the case in the episode: 


Local school boards may not remove books from school libraries 
simply because they dislike the ideas contained in those books and seek 
by their removal to ‘prescribe what shall be orthodox in politics, 
nationalism, religion, or other matters of opinion. 


Steven expresses surprise at Alex defending Jennifer’s right to read The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn and other provocative books, as it seems at 
odds with Alex’s conservative ideology. This ideological Christian 
standpoint common in America was often the impetus for petitions to ban 
books, referenced in the episode by Lyon High Schools reasoning that 
Huckleberry Finn is rejecting God by stating that he would rather go to hell 
than return Jim to slavery. In this governing model the state (represented by 
the school board) has the right and moral authority to police information 
regardless of the beliefs of the individual. 

As Alex explains in his quoting of classical liberal theorist John Stuart 
Mills, he represents the neo-liberal values of Reagan and Thatcher. Neo- 
liberalism differs from traditional conservatism in its Utilitarianism. While 
traditional conservatism is distinctly moral in character and often aligned 
with Christianity, Neo-liberal’s espouse a free market doctrine where the 
state ideally has minimal power to interfere with the free flow of private 
enterprise and the rights of the individual to assert their financial and moral 
philosophies, however they see fit. It is up to the individual to define what is 
right and of use. The “free flow of ideas and information” are essential in 
this process as they are the engine that keeps progress possible and enables 
the discovery of new forms of capitalistic enterprise. 

Mallory (Justine Bateman) acts as a counterpoint to Alex within Family 
Ties familial structure, each sibling representing an aspect of the “greed is 
good” conspicuous consumption mantra of the 1980’s. Mallory embodies 
the feminized, consumerist mindset of the teenage girl, obsessed with the 
mall, clothing, makeup and Cosmopolitan magazine. Not caring much about 
books, her initial objection to the book banning is that it might extend to 
her beloved Cosmo, a staple of teenage girl, infamous not only for its fashion 
but its progressive depiction of sex for the modern women including 
monthly nude centerfolds. This liberated attitude itself garnered controversy 


and hatred from the moral majority with several attempts to limit the 
magazines sale to minors. Part of Family Ties’ brilliance is that its 
characterization moves beyond the stereotypes the characters are built 
around and Mallory is much more than a vacuous mall bimbo. Through the 
course of the episode she falls in love with the language of Mark Twain's 
prose, gleefully reading passages aloud with her boyfriend Nick (Scott 
Valentine): 


This book is just too beautiful to ban. 


She exalts The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn’s aesthetic beauty and 
artistic integrity as a great work of literature and that despite its divisive 
depictions of slavery for this reason it deserves to be read. This reading is 
fully in-line with Mallory’s sensual nature and love of beauty. 

Elyses (Meredith Baxter Birney) argument like her husband’s is rooted 
in her feminist and activist past, she argues for freedom of speech and 
thought are essential to education. That all individuals have a right to 
dissenting viewpoints and that these are the values that underpin 
democracy. The risk of censoring dissent and simplifying complex moral 
questions is to start down the road to full blown totalitarianism such as 
Hitler’s notorious book burnings. This is an argument worth considering in 
today’s highly reactive climate that perhaps by simplifying these issues we 
risk and squashing the very principles that democracy pledges to uphold. By 
critically engaging “problematic” works of the past we allow room for 
discussion and to not repeat the mistakes of history. This does not legitimize 
heinous acts of bigotry but allows us to examine “why” these attitudes exist 
and are still pervasive in the 120 years since The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn was first published. 
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Censorship is a heated point of conversation in the sharply written “Read it and 
Weep” from Family Ties. 


“Heather’s Monk” from Mr. Belvedere 
Original Air Date: 11 March 1988 
By Lee Gambin 


Virginity is an ongoing topic of discussion when it comes to the history 
of American sitcoms. When teenage characters grow from thirteen to 
fourteen and beyond, the hormones kick in and simply cannot be ignored, 
and therefore when characters that audiences have grown up with start to 
continually bring up dating, impressing potential mates and all that comes 
with the complexities of sex, then there has to be a point as to when such an 
eventful occurrence is brought to the small screen. In Mr. Belvedere (1985- 
1990), there are a number of episodes where young Heather Owens (Tracy 
Wells) desperately tries to find a boy who truly likes her - and it is just as 
tricky for her older brother Kevin (Rob Stone) to find a stable girlfriend as 
well. Both teens are fascinating creations: flawed, vulnerable, insecure, 
endlessly fumbling and remarkably unremarkable, which makes them 
incredibly relatable and honest. In this episode, Heather finally comes 
across a boy that could provide a potentially nourishing relationship, 
however, it turns out the boy in question loves someone else even more than 
Heather or any other girl for that matter — he is dedicated to God. 

During the pre-titles sequence, we learn that Heather and her best 
friend Angela (Michele Matheson) have taken up glee class at school. Of 
course they are awful singers, which in turn sets up Mr. Belvedere's 
(Christopher Hewett) snide remarks, but that doesn’t stop the duo from 
throwing themselves into their newfound interest. Interestingly, Heather 
and Angela are two teenage girls completely driven by a number of various 
hobbies and interests throughout the series, so they most certainly exist 
outside the pursuit of boys - however, some of their passions most certainly 
eventually involve boys. In an earlier episode entitled “The Thief ”, Heather 
and Angela get jobs at a local record store and Heather meets a popular jock 
who is a shoplifter and uses his charms to woo Heather while stealing vinyl 
with great nonchalance. Of course Heather does the right thing and dobs 


him in, only to be scorned and rejected and once again, left on her own. 
However, on her own is how Heather seems to function at her best. In this 
episode “Heather’s Monk’, the promise of a decent and sincere (non- 
criminal) boyfriend presents a hopeful possible outcome, however as the 
show progresses, the young man realizes that his devotion to the cloth is too 
strong to string the sensitive Heather along. In an admirable closing 
moment, the young man wishes Heather all the best as they part ways. 

When she first sees Danny (Robert Petkoff), he is singing “How Are 
Things in Glocca Morra” from the musical Finians Rainbow, which 
comments on his Irish heritage, mixing the mystical romance of Irish 
folklore which then in part leads its way to his “outing” as an Irish Roman 
Catholic. Not only is Danny handsome, but he has a beautiful singing voice 
- much to the thrill of the music teacher - and Heather is instantly attracted 
to him, despite Angela warning her that he is a senior (code for older and 
therefore much more experienced). But Danny is not at all predatory nor is 
he confident in his sexuality - he is clumsy and a jittery mess, and upon his 
first interaction with Heather, he is even more out of his depth than the 
smitten Owens teen. Heather’s advances are clear and strong (something 
that was more explicit in the excellent episode “The Competition” from the 
previous season) and she is determined to ensure the boy likes her. 

Heather making the first move seems to be a character trait for this girl 
who seems to cant wait to experience life with her virginity as a recurring 
aspect to the series. Her caretaker outside of her parents is of course Mr. 
Belvedere and he remains protective of her honor - in the final episode of 
the series, the tear jerker moment in the final scene has the family line up 
and farewell their live-in domestic with Heather expressing that if she were 
older, she would be honored to date the English man about town. Mr. 
Belvedere’s love for the Owens children is tangible and real, and Heather’s 
respect for his words of wisdom are evident in this episode and resonate 
with a teenage sense of urgency, just being told to slow down and enjoy 
youth. 

Returning from their first date, Danny is nervous and when he comes 
out about wanting to become a priest it is treated as a counter to possible 
other reasons as to why he is holding back on furthering advances with the 


ready and willing Heather. She questions him: “There’s somebody you like 
better, right?”, and yes there is, and that person is God. Heather instantly 
internalizes this and begins to think that it is her fault, that her being pushy 
has lead the poor boy to want to pack up and join the priesthood, and 
adding insult to injury this decision also denounces his heterosexuality in 
that Heather’s father George (Bob Uecker) upon hearing the two teens talk 
downstairs, comes along seemingly threatening (“This guy giving you a 
hard time, kitten?”) but is rest assured when he finds out the boy is going to 
be a priest. Here, becoming a priest becomes a pseudo equivalent to being 
gay, where teenage daughters will be safe around such passive and 
unresponsive boys. However, Danny is not gay, and is not ready to up and 
join the priesthood just yet. He also genuinely likes Heather and the two 
decide to see each other again. He is relieved that he telling her that he 
wishes to be a priest has not put her off. In some inspired writing, it is a fun 
fact that Heather is a pop culture enthusiast and cinephile, and that a lot of 
her real life experiences are met with references to TV or movies; here she 
mentions that the two might like to take in a “nice Catholic movie” like The 
Bells of St. Mary (1945) or The Exorcist (1973). 

As the couple move forward with their relationship, there is a strange 
sense of ease within it as Heather feels no pressure into sex dating Danny. 
However, this will change once he announces that he wants to lose his 
virginity (and in turn deflower her) before he enters the seminary and joins 
the priesthood. While confiding in Angela about her confusion about all of 
this (after all, she was pursuing the intimacy and now is perplexed by his 
motives), Heather only gets her best friend mixing up Danny’s Irish heritage 
with biblical references, so it is Mr. Belvedere to the rescue. Heather 
mentions that she is “too young’, and therefore there is an admittance of her 
desires being somewhat out of control. But she also finds the romance in 
sleeping with Danny (“I could be his one and only love”) and later, Mr. 
Belvedere’s advice to Heather (prompting a collective “Awwww” from the 
studio audience) is a sweet moment (a testament to their mutual love and 
respect for each other outside of the domestic buffoonery) with Heather 
lamenting “It would have been nice to have been someone’s one and only 
love’, with Mr. Belvedere responding with “Tm sure as Danny is concerned, 


you always will be.” 

Before that tender moment, Heather has decided to go through with 
sleeping with Danny, but Mr. Belvedere intervenes with “I don’t approve at 
all of what you're doing, but if you insist on going through with it, then do it 
at some place with charm and dignity” He suggests the Normandy Inn, a 
Catholic institution run by nuns - something that will unsettle Danny - and 
as the image of the nuns binging forth a basket of fruit and wine burn into 
Danny’s readily Catholic guilt-ridden mind (“I think it was a sign!”), he 
decides he cannot go through with it and calls the whole “deal” off. Upon 
arriving at the Normandy Inn, Heather and Danny are dressed as 
newlyweds (he in oversized military get-up) and is reflective of little 
children playing dress ups - and that is exactly what the episode conveys an 
image of; young people in too deep and also not committed to one another, 
with the vocational choice of priesthood hovering over one party’s head. 
Danny confesses “A priest is supposed to help people with their problems, 
not make new ones’, which has Heather remark “I guess you never saw The 
Thornbirds!” (more of her pop culture knowledge, referencing a TV 
miniseries where a woman has an affair with a holy man) and this 
summarizes the episode’s complicated message: that religious belief systems 
can sometimes influence the outcome of a normal, healthy teenage sexual 
drive, but not at all alter the desire or desperate passions that come with it. 

In many ways, the episode uses virginity as a stepping stone to say 
something even more profound about spirituality - Danny is a good boy, 
and Heather is a troubled and sometimes seemingly angst-ridden teenage 
girl, but the two have hearts as big as the ocean and with a lot of potential to 
love and to be loved. This is what this subtle Very Special Episode suggests: 
sex can make for a beautiful garden, but compassion, decency and respect 
can yield a harvest. Danny tells Heather “Some day you're gonna make 
somebody a beautiful bride”, and it is a lovely play on not only tenderness 
from teenage boys (a rarity in these cases) but also a nice gender inversion, 
where sexual knowledge, restraint and the sanctity of a teenage girl’s 
virginity is all thoughtfully honored and given space and time. Something 
that haunts the teens as they leave the hotel is the image of the unused, clean 
bed - that even though all of this sensitivity and warmth and respect has 


been on play here, there is still a sense of desire which has turned into 
something melancholy and sad. In his journal entry at the end of the 
episode, it is Mr. Belvedere’s turn to make a pop culture reference where he 
mentioned the film Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison (1957) which tells the story 
of a nun and a marine on an island together alone (a gender flip on the 
situation that just played out with young Heather) and the show closes with 
Heather remaining a virgin, but understanding that perhaps she was the 
most important person to a sensitive young man who will never know the 
life she will eventually lead. 

In sitcoms, virginity is an even bigger deal when the show is teen- 
centric. Blossom (1990-1995) would take on the subject multiple times, and 
even feature countless conversations shared between the titular character of 
Blossom Russo (Mayim Bialik) and her best friend Six (Jenny von Oy) 
discussing such matters. 

In “The Honeymooners” from Boy Meets World (1993-2000), Cory (Ben 
Savage) and Topanga (Danielle Fishel) come to terms with losing their 
mutual virginity as they have never had sex until after they were married in 
what would be a conservative show of the nineties to counter the gritty 
realism of grunge-era TV dramas such as My So-Called Life (1994-1995). In 
“Its Better To Have Loved and Lost It...” from The Fresh Prince of Bel-Air 
(1990-1996), preppy Carlton (Alfonso Ribeiro) finally loses his virginity 
which is presented as an extension of his uppity background as opposed to 
his cousin Will (Will Smith) who is from the street and “experienced”, 
however in the more saccharine Step By Step (1991-1998) episode “Virgin 
Territory” it is a class flip with the streetwise and yet virginal Cody (Sasha 
Mitchell) telling the middle class J.T. (Brandon Call) to reign it in when the 
two go double dating with two promiscuous girls. 

It is also interesting to note that it took nine seasons for one of the main 
girls on The Facts of Life (1979-1988) to finally have sex - that being Natalie 
on the episode “The First Time”, which upset co-star Lisa Whelchel, a proud 
upholder of traditional values and Christian morays, whose character of 
Blair was noticeably missing for the entire show. Dealing with virginity for 
both genders - and the willingness and eagerness to lose virginity - is a 
fluid and varied sensory topic in the situation comedy universe and in Mr. 


Belvedere it is a recurring plot point for Heather, but a flippant non-issue for 
Kevin (who has his real struggles with girls being the capability of holding 
onto a serious relationship or even finding girls who will stick around). 
Kevin loses his virginity to an older woman in the episode “Kevins Older 
Woman’, and he seems to impress the worldly lady as she remarks that she 
“couldn't have guessed that it was his first time”. Kevin Owens is handsome, 
athletic and highly sexed and even in this episode which “deflowers him’, 
his sexual energy pleases an experienced woman. Heather is also attractive, 
vivacious and loveable, but her virginity is something governed by the 
protective Mr. Belvedere, whilst the nosy butler seems to enjoy hearing 
about the sexual escapades of her older brother. Classic double standards in 
gender politics are laid out for all to see and this is most certainly the case 
for both Heather and Kevin. 

Also on the topic of young boys falling for the more experienced lady, 
Alex P. Keaton (Michael J. Fox) dates an older woman in the episode “Sweet 
Lorraine” from Family Ties (1982-1989), which causes some grief for his 
parents but inspires some romantic unity between the young conservative 
and the elegant French music enthusiast, while even in Mr. Belvedere, Jason 
Bateman plays a young teen dating Heather who rejects her and makes a 
pass at her mother Marsha Owens (Ilene Graff) in the episode “Rivals”. The 
connection between older beauty and young inexperienced boy losing his 
virginity is one usually played for fun and frivolity, although “Kevin's Older 
Woman” does have stern moments of serious truths, however when the 
genders are reversed and older more seasoned men initiate young teen girls 
into sexual practice, the Very Special Episode model is turned over to the 
dark recesses of the sensory vibe. 


“The Counselor” from Mr. Belvedere 
Original Air Date: 6 May 1988 
By Lee Gambin 


With Very Special insight from actor Michael Horton 


During the eighties, along with the pediatric AIDS episode of Mr. 
Belvedere (“Wesley's Friend”), “The Counselor” is quite possibly the most 
memorable of VSEs from not only the catalogue of shows from this 
particular sitcom, but of the entire decade. There is most certainly a natural 
desire to compare it with the distressing two part episode of Diff rent Strokes 
(1978-1986) entitled “The Bicycle Man’, but there is something about this 
particular show depicting child molestation that is even more unsettling 
because it hones in on the central child star of the series. Gary Coleman as 
Arnold from Diff rent Strokes is subject to horrendous acts at the perverted 
hands of Gordon Jump, however it is Shavar Ross as his friend Dudley who 
suffers most, and this is because it is easier for a series to feature a guest star 
or a not-so-regular character to experience such trauma, rather than a 
mainstay cast member (albeit Ross's Dudley would be a more-than-regular 
central focus on the show as it moved into future seasons). However, here in 
this episode of Mr. Belvedere (1985-1990), it is the wise cracking descendent 
of Dennis the Menace, Wesley Owens (Brice Beckham) who is victimized 
by a predatory camp counselor and in an act of heroism, the young boy 
helps in rescuing his friend from suffering the same fate. 

From the opening of the episode, Wesley’s reluctance to go to day camp 
is a placesetter, with the cheeky Pittsburgh youngster wanting to stay home 
and wreak havoc during the Summer break. His mother Marsha’s (Ilene 
Graff) enthusiasm for him to go to the camp is a clear indication that she 
doesn't want her trouble making son to get into mischief while school is out 
and because - as aforementioned - Wesley is the eighties variant of Dennis 
the Menace (with his housekeeper Mr. Belvedere standing in as his personal 
Mr. Wilson), it is important to keep the naughty kiddo busy and away from 
suburbia. In being the Dennis the Menace of Reagan-era America, Wesley 


was popular with children who were told to do right, but could not resist 
doing wrong. Wesley was presented as the eternal prankster and joker, 
something that was attractive to juvenile audience members, hence the 
show having a huge following of children with certain episodes featuring 
prominent laughter from school kids in the studio audience; therefore, this 
Very Special Episode would make a vital impact in the discussion of child 
molestation and what to do about it. 

Offsetting the seriousness of the episode is the unabashed campiness of 
Mr. Belvedere (Christopher Hewett) himself who is seen performing the 
various roles of a Wagner opera in the living room å la Bugs Bunny in 
Whats Opera, Doc? (1957) much to Owens patriarch George’s (Bob Uecker) 
disapproval. Mr. Belvedere is an outsider - the British worldly butler living 
in the middle-class suburbs of Pittsburgh, and as much as Wesley would be 
his friendly rival, it would be George (most notably in the first two seasons 
of the series) that would play up as the core foil. In “The Counselor’, the 
sub-plot of George and Mr. Belvedere golfing is a B story that toys with 
concerns of masculinity and competition. George is an old jock and Mr. 
Belvedere is not the traditional macho man, but in the end, of course, the 
cool and calculated Brit is actually good at golf and an already strained 
friendship is tested (“It is a Scottish invention George, like the bagpipes, and 
I'm sure it’s just as annoying”). This superficial competition shared between 
Mr. Belvedere and George is completely dismissed when it is learned that 
Wesley has been inappropriately touched by his camp counselor, as both 
men, along with the distressed Marsha, come to the confused boy’s aide. 

At Summer camp, there is a clear divide between the two counselors: 
one is an unlikeable, heavy set woman who is bossy and “not fun’, while the 
other is an athletic and cool young man named Perry (Michael Horton). 
Actor Horton made a career playing handsome and charming young men, 
with being the nephew of writer/sleuth Jessica Fletcher (Angela Lansbury) 
on Murder, She Wrote (1984-1996) the most notable TV filmography entry. 
And here, his likeability is still intact, which makes his motives and 
perversion all the more disturbing and terrifying. While Wesley is still up to 
mischief - even at Summer camp - Perry is drawn to him; strategically 
moving in on the unsuspecting boy. Wesley calls a catering company to feed 


his peers, rather than eating the dreaded food provided at the Summer 
camp and Perry finds that to be an “in” to gain trust and begin the 
repugnant “grooming” process. This leads the counselor to hand over 
Wesley a pair of binoculars; building a friendship and resulting in the 
youngster admitting “He likes me”. 

The strong headed Wesley has a deep disinterest in the nature hike and 
fakes stomach pain, with the opportunistic Perry acting on this and sharing 
a secret stash of sodas (“We'll make this our little secret”). Distressing news 
reports covering child molestation usually consisted of painful recollections 
of abuse survivors sharing anecdotes of their molesters and rapists keeping 
secrets and building trust that would keep them quiet and distanced from 
family and friends - and also authorities. During the time of the airing of 
this Very Special Episode, reports of child sexual abuse were covered in 
mainstream articles and elementary schools would enlist experts and 
professionals to openly discuss such serious topics. Television would also be 
a teacher of sorts - having the eighties variant of Dennis the Menace 
directly look into the wide eyes of children all across the globe from the 
coda PSA to tell them that if they are being touched and don't like it, that 
they need to tell someone they trust like a parent or teacher. Perry the 
counselor preys on Wesley’s Dennis the Menace essence (“I think you enjoy 
doing anything as long as youre not supposed to be doing it”) and a 
demented admiration is born. In many regards, this episode shares some 
twisted correlation with the horrendous and thankfully much maligned 
NAMBLA movement - a subculture that promoted sexual relations 
between grown men and young boys - that was finding some media 
coverage and then finally outed in the early nineties. A disturbing moment 
preceding Wesley physically being molested has Perry watch Wesley run off 
and look as though he is smitten by the prepubescent trickster. Michael 
Horton's performance is distinctly creepy here and it is safe to say that this 
episode is entering extremely dark territory. Following this tiny but 
unnerving moment comes the centerpiece of the episode, where the wet 
Wesley, fresh from his swim, is rubbed down by Perry, massaged and 
inappropriately touched. 

Young Brice Beckham as Wesley is extraordinary in carrying this 


through as a responsibility to young children everywhere who had 
experienced that “uh-oh” feeling (as discussed and made eponymous in that 
Webster episode). Beckham's expression speaks volumes and ultimately it is 
a scenario that rang true for many children who went through such a horrid 
experience. What follows in the episode is Wesley’s attempts to stay away 
from Perry - faking poison ivy and wanting to distract his parents and Mr. 
Belvedere, all in order to keep clear from the Summer camp, desperate to 
keep the ordeal a secret. The role of secrecy is a vitally important one in this 
episode and many similar Very Special Episodes dealing with sexual 
assaults. On one hand you have the assailant insisting the victim stay quiet 
and on the other hand you have the terrified and tormented sufferer living 
in shame, burying themselves in guilt and trauma. When you look at the 
two part Very Special Episode “Edith’s 50th Birthday” from All in the Family 
(1971-1979), the traumatized Edith (Jean Stapleton) refuses to acknowledge 
her sexual assault, and it takes her daughter Gloria (Sally Strothers) a victim 
of rape herself in “Gloria the Victim’, to angrily shake the truth out of her 
mother in a harrowing sequence that matches the high drama of the first 
part where Edith is assaulted. Here, it takes the potential of Perry the child 
molester repeating his vile acts to out the truth, with Wesley bravely 
announcing his molestation and in turn saving the more fragile and 
vulnerable friend. 

The pedophile Perry insists that Wesley keep the events a secret and 
something to be forgotten, and sickened by being touched inappropriately 
Wesley throws away the binoculars that were given to him in an act of 
rejecting any kind of connection to a man who betrayed his trust. Wesley 
rightfully gets angry later in the episode (frustrated by the fact that he has to 
keep such an awful secret - something that is “not worth keeping” as the 
PSA at the end of the episode informs) and when Perry meets his family 
(including the righteous Mr. Belvedere), Wesley comes out the hero - saving 
his friend and disempowering the “secret” Perry imposed. 

The aftermath is carried out with solid truths and responsible teachings: 
“Hey pal, you don't have anything to be sorry about” says Wesley’s father 
George; a traditionally masculine man of sports and machismo, who in the 
first season of the series had an issue with Wesley taking up ballet in the 


episode “Gotta Dance”. Masculinity could be questioned here in this episode 
as Wesley’s burgeoning maleness could be jeopardized by this horrendous 
ordeal. However, instead of tinkering with such concerns, George’s 
reassurance leaves all of that preposterous thought process aside, opting for 
a clean cut and loving support network. Even when Marsha lovingly tells 
Wesley that it is “OK to cry’, George continues to comfort his troubled son, 
but is not given an onscreen opportunity to physically threaten the 
perpetrator unlike in the later episode “Homecoming” where teen daughter 
Heather (Tracy Wells) is nearly raped by a high school jock. 

The mandatory discussion of the “grey area” of sexual assault in TV 
sitcoms (Gloria in All in the Family being interrogated by the defense lawyer 
who discusses her posing nude at one point etc) is not avoided here, 
Wesley’s character and attitude - as well as his cheekiness — is actually put to 
the fore to be “considered” and not by anyone else, but Wesley himself. He 
laments: “You're always telling me that I always take advantage of people’, 
implying that he possibly deserved such a horrific infliction, but he is 
completely assured by Marsha that he is not at all to blame (“You didn't do 
anything wrong”). Marsha’s advice of being allowed to cry also suggests the 
possibility of characters allowing themselves to live outside their norm - 
that Wesley, a normally self-confident and cocky kid is allowed to 
sometimes self-reflect and even get down, is a fascinating addition to the 
complexities underlying the seemingly simplistic realm of the American 
eighties TV sitcom. Also, referring back to both the Shavar Ross/Dudley 
incident in “The Bicycle Man” from Diff rent Strokes and also George Owens 
concern of his son “being OK” and still being able to be “a man’, there are a 
number of things at work in both regards. The episode ends with Wesley 
tormenting his sister Heather and therefore he is “back to his old self ” and 
possibly never going to have to take his mother’s advice about “it being OK 
to cry”. Georges happiness at the sight of his wild and crazy son back to 
“normal” gives the audience a sense of relief and the dismissal of perpetual 
trauma. Dudley from Diff rent Strokes is also saved by this, in that, yes he 
cops the worst of it from Gordon Jump’s disgusting child molester, but as 
the series progresses — in traditional situation comedy form - it will not be 
at all obvious that his abuse carried with him. Interestingly enough, Wesley’s 


older brother Kevin (Rob Stone) would have a drinking “problem” in an 
early episode, and that “issue” will remain one as it pops up in reference 
from time to time in a recurrence of story tropes, as opposed to Wesley’s 
run in with Perry that seems to be a classic sitcom one off. 

What also distinguishes this episode is the fact that Mr. Belvedere is not 
seen at the end writing in his journal, instead he and Wesley appear out of 
character and address the audience in a chill-inducing PSA. Christopher 
Hewett even speaks about his own character by explaining to the audience 
that normally Mr. Belvedere would be seen in his room writing a journal 
entry about that episode's particular events (“But due to the special theme of 
tonights episode...”) and this moved children watching - it not only gave 
them a sense of the meta, but it also forced them to understand that actors 
play these characters they love, and that serious concerns (such as child 
sexual abuse) are being addressed in a warm and responsible fashion. “No 
one should ever touch you in a way that makes you feel bad” says child actor 
Brice Beckham, and children everywhere finally heard the “voice” of the 
actor playing their idol Wesley, and what he said was profound and 
remarkably heroic. 


MICHAEL HORTON: I hadn't seen this episode ever. I mean, just 
like most actors, we don't like to watch ourselves, and I never used to 
watch the TV shows I did, but I do recall this character being a creepy 
guy! I re-watched the episode recently and yes it certainly is creepy. I 
wasn't fully aware of the phenomenon of Very Special Episodes, however 
I knew this particular one from Mr. Belvedere was one. Certain Norman 
Lear shows like All in the Family and Maude (1972-1978) had that sort of 
connotation as well as certain episodes from The Golden Girls (1985- 
1992) which tackled issues that had never been tackled before, and 
certainly the eighties were ripe for that sort of thing. I don’t even know if 
I was involved in any other Very Special Episodes other than this one for 
Mr. Belvedere; as an actor you go do your gig and then you move on to 
the next one. You never really think about what you did. TV sitcoms are 
a perfect vehicle for this kind of message entertainment. You're going 
into people's living rooms and influencing audiences, however you are 


also restricted in television by Standards and Practices as far as what you 
can actually show and how much you can hint. There was only so much 
we could hint about child molestation in the Mr. Belvedere episode before 
we had to cut to commercial. I think that TV has a massive responsibility 
in dealing with these topics and people like Norman Lear pushed the 
envelope as much as they could and in turn that gave other people 
courage to take on various subject matter, such as excellent writers like 
Susan Harris. In many ways, these restrictions on TV during the eighties 
were reflective of the restrictions in cinema during the Production Code. 

If you look at some of the films during the fifties and during the Cold 
War, writers and directors were restricted as to what they could and 
couldnt say or show, and what studios got away with were amazing. 
These creatives were extremely liberal and not in line with what the 
American government dictated, so they wanted to break away from 
restrictions and the way they did that was write under the surface. This 
kind of thing has been going on for years and still happens today. Look at 
broadcast TV, you still cant say certain words. Whereas with cable and 
networks like HBO you dont have those restrictions, which is why you 
get more compelling stories from those companies because there is a 
freedom there, however, there are still a lot of great shows on broadcast 
television — I think the best writing right now is on television, not in 
modern cinema. 

I was never a fan of Mr. Belvedere. I had never seen it. I wasn’t a big 
fan of sitcoms at all really. I was a fan of shows like Taxi (1978-1983) and 
Cheers (1982- 1993), and things that came out of the MTM production 
house - I had done an episode of Taxi and The Bob Newhart Show (1972- 
1978), and those were excellent shows. However, what was very exciting 
for me in regards to doing Mr. Belvedere was the fact that I got to work 
with Bob Uecker. As an American who was and still is a big, big baseball 
fan, working with Bob was just a dream come true. I got to hang around 
him and talk baseball with him for a couple of days — it was great! 

I was a big fan of Norman Lear’s shows and anything that Susan 
Harris did. I would have killed to be involved with anything Susan wrote. 
Soap (1977-1981) was just a superb, brilliant show. There were so many 


good writers back then. I don’t think I auditioned for the role in Mr. 
Belvedere, they just called and asked if I could do it. One of the reasons 
they decided to cast me was because the producers thought that there 
was no way anyone would suspect me to be a child molester. There was 
no way in hell this good looking, nice guy was a pedophile. Here I was, 
this cute kid who looked innocent and no one suspected that I would 
ever do such a horrible thing like molest a child. You never think of this 
throughout the show until later on when he makes a little bit of an 
impression that he is in fact a creepy guy. 

Of course the producers had restrictions from the network, and they 
had a major say in the casting. As I recall there were a number of changes 
made to the script. In the world of thirty minute sitcoms the script is 
changing every single day. Words are constantly changing and in a show 
like this it was the same sort of deal. There weren't any reshoots, but there 
were a lot of changes in the script. The creepy scene where I’m toweling 
dry the little boy, had to be shot in a way that would suggest molestation 
but not graphically show it. In that scene I am rubbing the little boy’s 
shoulders and then giving him a bit of a massage, and the way that they 
shot it and cut it made it look worse than what it actually was. Like this 
was more than just a “little massage’, even though that’s all my character 
was really doing - in other words, my actions werent as bad as what 
came across, it was essentially a massage but the way it was presented 
suggested otherwise. You can't do anything overt in that kind of show, it 
had to be carefully shot. We did more than one take, I remember that. 

Looking back at this episode it is kind of brave that they chose the 
main kid to have this happen to him rather than a character that wasn't a 
mainstay. You have to wrap this up in thirty minutes, you can't have this 
story arc going on forever, and see this kid go through psychiatric care 
and so forth. This show was done in May and that would be at the end of 
the season, because you can't keep that kind of storyline going 
throughout a comedy show. So at least I guess the kid had the whole of 
Summer to get over it. Unfortunately, there is no time when it comes to 
television. I had no time to get to know Brice Beckham, we were in there 
and did the show very fast. Child actors at that age are very professional 


and they know what's going on and they know what they're doing, and 
there isn’t much to talk about because there wasn’t much of the 
creepiness in the blocking. Brice knew and I knew. 

However, once the show aired, my daughter, who was quite young 
back then in 1988, was really disturbed by it. She wasn’t supposed to 
watch it, but she caught it on a rerun and had a whole different take on 
me which was frightening. Her friends at school watched it as well and 
none of them would come over to our house. Even their parents watched 
it and would not allow their kids to come over and visit my daughter 
because they were all scared of me and thought this character I played 
was real! I’m an actor for goodness sake! And here they are thinking I’m 
really this child molester. That was really weird. It freaked people out! 

You have to tell all this story in twenty odd minutes and what you get 
from this guy that I played was the fact that he is presented as a good guy, 
he gets along with the kids, he makes fun of the other camp counselor, he 
gives the kid binoculars and he is the guy that everyone loves. Then he 
has this one tiny scene where he’s toweling the boy off and rubbing his 
shoulders and that suggestions says it all. The director doesn't give you a 
lot of stuff to work with when it comes to working out actions on a TV 
sitcom because there really isn’t much time, they just want to make sure 
you get your lines right and then you can move over to the next scene, 
because that’s your job, to get it right. Of course they would bring it up if 
you make a bad or questionable choice that you've made it up before they 
say “action’, but with this character I knew there was only so much I 
could do before I get to the touching of the shoulders thing. So I thought, 
maybe I could add something here and there, just to add to his 
creepiness. I did a lot of one off shows, one hour shows and sitcoms, but 
the problem with doing guest star roles is that you feel like you're 
interrupting someone’s Thanksgiving dinner. You see, everyone who 
works on these shows day in and day out know each other and 
understand each other, therefore when you are a guest star and turn up 
for just the one episode you feel like you're crashing a party - you're like 
“Oh Pm sorry, I'll just do my bit and get out”. It is always weird to do the 
guest role on these things, that’s why when I played Angela Lansbury’s 


nephew on Murder, She Wrote and a regular character on The Incredible 
Hulk (1982-1983) it was easier because I was a recurring character who 
got to know everyone. 

When you do a long running show like Mr. Belvedere, it is tough. I 
just spent most of the time trying to get the cast to like me. Most casts 
and crews tried to make me feel comfortable, but sometimes it’s not their 
job, so it’s up to you to do your job. Tony Sheehan, the director on Mr. 
Belvedere, was memorable when it came to me touching the little boy. He 
was under a lot of restrictions from the producers and the network, and I 
made my choices prior to the scene. But I was hired because they knew I 
could bring something to the role. And this was the case with Taxi as 
well. They hire you and then leave you alone, and you do your own thing. 
I don't think this job lead to another job or kept me from being hired 
from another job. That was never the case. I kept working. But that can 
happen sometimes, where you play a role that so defines you that it starts 
to get in the way of other roles. I played a lot of cute guy parts because I 
guess I was a “cute guy’, but I played a lot of roles against type, so I would 
stretch myself and play drug addicts and the like. I got the role for Mr. 
Belvedere because they didn't think I looked like a child molester. 


“Mission to Moscow” from Head of the Class 
Original Air Date: 2 November 1988 
By Nathaniel Thompson 


“Mr. Gorbachev, tear down this wall” With those words uttered on 12 
June 1987 in West Berlin, U.S. President Ronald Reagan placed a period at 
the end of the global crisis that had dominated world news throughout the 
1980s, the escalating Cold War tensions between his country and the 
U.S.S.R. Innumerable factors were at play in the demolition of the Berlin 
Wall, which had been standing since 1961, and the symbolic defrosting (or 
so it seemed) of America’s biggest international foes. Pop culture may not 
have been the main cause of this shift, but it certainly did play a factor with 
Sting hoping that “Russians love their children, too” in his 1985 chart topper 
“Russians” and Billy Joel performing a rather tumultuous six-night set in the 
Soviet Union. Terms like “perestroika” and “glasnost” were heard on 
television news every night, with fears of nuclear war and attempted 
invasion also leading to the more paranoid side of the spectrum with 
productions like Red Dawn (1984), The Day After (1983) and Testament 
(1983). 

However, perceptions of Russian citizens were still filled with 
apprehension in many Western countries, and it took a couple of years for 
tensions to begin to subside. Playing a key role in that cultural zeitgeist and 
a veritable War and Peace among VSEs was “Mission to Moscow,’ a two- 
parter offering from Head of the Class (1986-1991), a popular ABC sitcom 
just starting its third season (and the penultimate one for star Howard 
Hesseman, alias Dr. Johnny Fever from WKRP in Cincinnati (1978-1982)). 
The premise of the show is a simple one: history teacher Charlie Moore 
(Howard Hesseman) goes in for a substitute gig at a New York City high 
school to oversee a group of IHP (Individualized Honors Program) 
students. At first they all seem to fit neatly into stereotypes like the pocket 
protector-wearing math nerd, the overweight wise-cracking computer whiz, 
the delicate female poet, the leather-clad rebel, the conservative yuppie, and 


so on. However, they all evolve under Moore’ tutelage and teach the viewer 
a little something about how all kids are essentially the same underneath. 
That basic sentiment wasnt exactly groundbreaking with John Hughes 
already hammering it home in The Breakfast Club (1985), but what sets 
Head of the Class apart is its genial nature and refusal to let one kid in 
particular steal the limelight (a tactic taken by the vast majority of eighties 
sitcoms). 

That egalitarian approach paid off in spades with “Mission to Moscow, 
whose title was strangely pilfered by 1994’s Police Academy: Mission to 
Moscow but has origins going all the way back to a controversial 1943 
Warner Bros. film. The two-parter was aired in a one-hour timeslot for its 
initial broadcast and, in the tradition of the most important VSEs, dispenses 
with both its signature opening credits and any semblance of a laugh track. 
The episodes made history as the very first shot by an American sitcom in 
the U.S.S.R., with a total of 90 cast and crew members and their families 
transported on location to Moscow where the entirely of the hour takes 
place. This departure from the usual set-bound trappings was the result of 
two prior episodes; season one’s “The Russians Are Coming, The Russians 
Are Coming!” had the IHP facing off against a visiting Russian team and 
learning the meaning of détente when they end up in a tie, while the 
episode immediately prior to these, “Back in the U.S.S.R.” sets up the 
eventual trip for another academy faceoff. 

Taking a cue from Funny Face (1957), the trek behind the Iron Curtain 
begins with the typically uptight principal Dr. Samuels (William G. 
Schilling) focusing on preparations for the intellectual duel while Charlie 
urges them to go out and experience Moscow for themselves. That includes 
Arvid (Dan Frischman) and Dennis (Dan Schneider, who went on to 
become a major hitmaker for Nickelodeon) getting a look at the Kremlin 
live and in person, with Dennis’s mercenary side coming out when he 
scopes for “babeskis” and suggests they should be “making a fortune selling 
blue jeans and selling tapes of Ringo singing ‘Octopus Garden?” The 
inevitable history lessons are dotted throughout the tour, with Jawaharlal 
(Joher Coleman) trying to get a book autographed by Gorbachev and 
Darlene (Robin Givens) and Sarah (Kimberly Russell) doing her own news 


reports. Not surprisingly, die-hard Republican Alan (Tony O'Dell) proves to 
be the most resistant of the bunch, but that’s about as far as the conflict 
goes. Both halves are remarkably impressionistic for a mainstream sitcom as 
the characters traverse the most famous sights of Moscow and mingle with 
the locals, including a sliver of romantic tension as the show’s Jewish Danny 
Zuko, Eric (Brian Robbins), is lured away by his beautiful Russian cousin 
and his girlfriend, delicate Simone (Khrystyne Haje), hits it off with a 
musician. 

The entire aesthetic of the show is disorienting to those accustomed to 
the normal sitcom template with multiple video cameras shooting the cast 
in real Russian exteriors and interiors, giving it a rough, freewheeling 
documentary feel that often mutes the standard comedy tropes on display. 
Rather than indulging in flag waving, the script doesn't shy away from 
taking jabs at American perceptions of everything from gun control to the 
space program. Some moments are eerily prescient as well including a jab at 
Donald Trump's predatory business practices and a foreshadowing of the 
circumstances that would lead to Schneider’s falling out with his children’s 
programming benefactor. 

The big academic meet itself forms the dramatic climax of the plot, 
essentially turning this into a more genteel, miniature high school spin on 
Chess, the rock opera spin on Soviet-American tensions as filtered through 
the sensibilities of Benny Andersson, Bjorn Ulvaeus, Tim Rice, and Richard 
Nelson. Originally a de facto concept album released as a double LP in 
1984, Chess was famously reworked by its creators in its West End and 
Broadway iterations to handle the sprawling story of rival chess masters 
torn apart by their ideologies and their love for the same woman. In fact, 
the Head of the Class team must have been aware of Chess since the show 
had opened on Broadway on 28 April 1988, and closed on 25 June, to the 
consternation of its modest but fervent fan following. Head of the Class was 
far friendlier and more reliant upon musical theater than your average 
sitcom, with episodes revolving around splashy productions of Grease 
(season two), Little Shop of Horrors (season three), and Hair (season four). 
The impetus for this focus on musical performance actually goes back to a 
season one episode, “Video Activity,’ in which the class makes a time 


capsule music video for Timbuk 3’s “The Future’s So Bright.” (And indeed, it 
is as gloriously eighties a time capsule as you can possibly get.) Strangely the 
show never addresses why the IHP gets to dominate all the good roles in 
every single musical, but that’s television for you. 


» 


“Mission to Moscow” takes a different approach and saves its big 
musical punchline for the very end, with the entire U.S. and Russian cast 
(and presumably crew by the looks of it) congregating for a public 
performance of the power ballad “Far Away Lands; a single released by 
Cypress Records that same year as a duet between U.S. singer-songwriter 
David Pomeranz and Russian singer Sasha Malinin, whom Simone had met 
earlier in the park. The performance serves as a concise wrap-up for the 
travelogue with all of the storylines wrapped up in cheerful fashion, even 
for the pair of students who didn’t make it to the meet on time and escape 
any repercussions. The approach is in keeping with the overall modus 
operandi of the show, which bucks the standards of the time by reveling in 
its characters’ eccentricities and physical differences rather than using them 
as the butts of jokes. Even the most overtly stereotypical of the class, Arvid, 
proves to be more multi-dimensional than the standard nerd tropes of the 
time, proving to be as corruptible or selfless as anyone else. 

“Mission to Moscow” is unique in the way that it serves as a two-way 
discourse about the state of U.S.-Soviet relationships and the pitfalls of 
falling into easy misconceptions about another country’s culture, 
particularly when you haven't even met one of its residents before. The 
events of the preceding year echo through the proceedings with an 
optimism at its heart based on recent developments in Germany, and the 
episode itself became a hot news topic and a frequent point of discussion in 
schools for a couple of weeks for its role in international relations and its 
value as a snapshot of the U.S.S.R. in 1988 that would otherwise be out of 
reach for most domestic viewers. The show would also make news on a 
more frivolous note for the fact that Givens had just married Mike Tyson in 
February of that year, and he accompanied her on the trip only to leave 
early under contentious circumstances. By the time the show aired, Givens 
and Tyson had already filed for divorce in October with much coverage over 
her filing of a restraining order and claims of domestic violence. 


Significantly, “Mission to Moscow” sticks to the show’s ongoing policy 
of avoiding any overt social commentary; the New York setting implies that 
the students are all somewhere in the range of upper to lower middle class, 
but apart from some of them getting school jobs, we never find out much 
about their financial standing at home. (Whether Dennis actually needs all 
the money he’s trying to skim off of everyone else is never really established 
either.) The Moscow trip adheres to this approach with no footage of 
residents waiting in long lines or living in tight, drab efficiency apartments, 
which had been the go-to approach for news programs about the 
population for several years. Instead were shown smiling, perky Russians 
with a female cast clearly chosen for their attractiveness, and the darkest 
thing that happens is Arvid and Dennis getting ditched at the Museum of 
Cosmonautics. It’s a far cry from what U.S. audiences were accustomed to at 
the time after munching popcorn to chilling depictions like Rocky IV 
(1985), Invasion U.S.A. (1985), Little Nikita (1988), Gorky Park (1983) and 
Octopussy (1983). Gone are the stern authoritarian figures in ushanka hats; 
instead the closest we get to a scheming Russian is a perky girl who works in 
the KGB cafeteria. It’s perhaps a bridge too far to accept that every single 
Russian would really be cheering at the outcome of that academic meet, but 
any other conclusion would have been met with more than a little audience 
resistance in 1988. 

Of course, the utopian celebration of music and camaraderie depicted at 
the end of this episode was bound to fade for both this show and in real life. 
Relations did indeed continue to thaw between the world’s rival 
superpowers for several years, with the Cold War officially declared over in 
1991 with the formal end of the Soviet Union and the ascendance of 
President Boris Yeltsin. However, the post-Yeltsin shift in 1999 led to a 
drastic shift with Russias military invasions and annexations as well as U.S. 
sanctions, among many other contributing factors, leading to tensions that 
will seem all too familiar to anyone who recalls the early Reagan days. 

As for Head of the Class itself, star Howard Hesseman would become 
vocally displeased and was replaced in the fifth and final season by Billy 
Connolly, with several other cast members exiting in the interim. As 
Hesseman confessed in a 1989 Scripps-Howard News Service interview, 


“We're not doing the show that I was led to believe I'd do, and it’s difficult for 
me to get off that. I don’t want to air dirty laundry in public, but I do feel 
that the educational arena is one that offers a variety of story ideas as a 
means of investigating our lives - what we mean to one another and what's 
important.” The Moscow two-parter does demonstrate that philosophy 
though, and while its hopeful dream may have been short-lived, the journey 
remains a significant chapter in the ongoing rollercoaster relationship 
between two lands for whom a permanent peace seems to remain very far 
away. 


“Brother, Can You Spare That Jacket?” from The 
Golden Girls 
Original Air Date: 3 December 1988 
By Lee Gambin 


The demographic of homelessness in Miami, Florida during the period 
of the airing of this incredibly touching Very Special Episode from The 
Golden Girls (1985-1992) was dominated by ex-Vietnam veterans, who after 
serving in the dark jungles of the East would come back to America with 
literally nothing; forced onto the streets, suffering from post-traumatic 
stress disorders and possibly physical injuries set for life. Homeless teens, 
single mothers and people with addictions would round out the other major 
components of the quota, with elderly people making a core addition to the 
social tragedy and what writers Kathy Speer and Terry Grossman do with 
this episode is tap into the profound perception that anyone can end up on 
the streets, regardless of who you are and where you come from. 
Homelessness among the elderly would be something that a show like The 
Golden Girls would seem obligated to cover seeing that the series is centered 
around four women in their advanced age. It is interesting to note that in 
another episode, Rose (Betty White) talks about a woman she sees every day 
who is on the streets and expresses a concern that that woman could be her 
or any one of her dear friends, however, in “Brother, Can You Spare That 
Jacket?”, the diversity of the homeless community who reside at the Mission 
Street Shelter are what the writers are more interested in - a community 
made up of varied people: young, old, sick, healthy, able, struggling but all 
down on their luck. In many ways, the episode is similar to the musical 
Subways Are for Sleeping where a group of homeless people who live on the 
New York City trains try and present as functioning citizens, dressed to 
reflect such a facade. 

The somber mood of the episode does not emerge until very late, as the 
show opens with the girls winning ten thousand dollars thanks to a lottery 
ticket. Blanche (Rue McClanahan) has also bought a leather jacket recently, 


so there is a sense of reckless fun from the get-go. Of course, when there is a 
connection made between the two set ups (having put the lucky ticket in the 
jacket pocket), we know that there is a catalyst set that will send this episode 
into a half hour journey of A. trying to recover a lost winning ticket and B. 
learning about the trials and tribulations of homeless Miami citizens. 
Blanche’s jacket is an aviator jacket, so it has the beaten up look, therefore 
Sophia (Estelle Getty) makes the mistake for giving it to the charity 
collector for the thrift shop. The show is instantly invested in charity and the 
nature of good will, but it will say a lot more profound things as it moves 
forward. The following sequence with the women trying to find the jacket 
lends itself to the rapid fire gags that the writers of The Golden Girls revel in 
and excel in - this sitcom would be home to some of the best jokes in the 
history of the art form. On top of such excellent comedy writing, the series 
would also deliver a healthy balance of dramatic moments, lending itself to 
ask the question that Henry Fonda ponders on the special clip show “The 
Best of All in the Family”: “What is bigger, the laughs or the lump in the 
throat?” 

At the thrift store, we have our gals enter a different world outside of 
their comfortable Miami home. Sophia, Rose, Blanche and Dorothy (Bea 
Arthur) come into a store dedicated to charity, and the show gradually leads 
them (and us the audience) into the world of homelessness. It is learned that 
pop sensation Michael Jackson is touring Miami and has his bodyguard buy 
Blanche’s aviator jacket for him. Later, the jacket is headed to a charity 
auction (the “generous” Michael Jackson had it donated) and is finally sent 
to a local homeless shelter. A long journey unfolds, where the gang chase 
the ten thousand dollars, but this is something that becomes meaningless 
once they learn about the tragedy of people rendered homeless by terrible 
circumstances. Each of our beloved ladies meet varied people who living at 
the shelter, and each person seems to inspire some heartfelt self-reflection in 
each of the ladies. Upon coming into the shelter, Sophia explains that it 
reminds her of the Shady Pines Retirement Home (the much referred to old 
people's home that she had once lived at before a stroke would bring her out 
into the care of her daughter Dorothy) and the similarities between the 
treatment of the elderly and the homeless are addressed and examined in 


one swift line of dialogue. Also, shame and guilt are themes that prop 
themselves up in the episode where the priest (Matthew Faison) who runs 
the shelter welcomes them, letting them know that there is no need to be 
embarrassed about being homeless and needing help. As the desire to have 
the ten thousand dollars simmers, and we are subjected to haunting images 
of children living in the shelter alongside many other people completely 
shot down by the system, we are reminded of a later episode of the series 
entitled “Have Yourself a Very Little Christmas” where Dorothy’s mostly 
selfish ex-husband Stan (Herb Edelman) dons a Santa suit to give homeless 
people some cheer (a lot being children) - this would be an inspiration for 
that later outing. 

The gentleman bunking next to Rose is also from Minnesota, a black 
man, he was desperate to work and faced constant racism, being pushed to 
the ground by societal oppression and forced on the street. The young man 
bunking next to Blanche sparks a maternal edge in the southern belle. His 
story, his background, the unsettling truth about him actually wanting to 
steal from Blanche’s purse to feed his alcoholism, doesn’t seem to startle the 
fiery sexpot, instead she makes the poignant remark: “You're more like my 
own son.” Here is a young alcoholic who needs a place to sleep who has a 
doctorate, but felt the push to be perfect that would eventually drive him to 
alcoholism. Finally, Sophia recognizes Ida Perkins (Herta Ware), a friend of 
hers from Shady Pines. Ida, much like the cheeky Sophia, was another 
trickster (faking an angina attack etc) and once had the same spark and 
sense of fun that Sophia possesses. However, Ida shares her depressing 
reality (“Some things in life you dont get to decide”) and makes the 
sobering statement: “It costs money to get old”. Ida’s story is a heartbreaking 
one: “The home costs money, doctors cost money, medicine costs money...” 
and the fact that she has outlived her whole family is more of a tragedy than 
an achievement makes her survival more of a sad punishment - with no 
money, living in poverty, being old and alone, the most she can do is “wait 
for things to happen”. Touching and remarkably sad, this entire sequence is 
a testament to what the writers and creator Susan Harris wanted to address, 
the concept that anyone can become homeless. 

“Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?” creeps into the scene as the ladies 


continue to search for the missing lottery ticket. A song from the 
Depression Era and from the Great American Songbook, it is the 
embodiment of the hunger, struggles and impoverishment of the people of 
the United States, and here it is used to comment on people who have fallen 
out of step and become victims of a society that is unfeeling and sees people 
as throwaway. Although the hardened and tough Sophia tells Ida that she 
cant give up, and gives her hope to hang in there for the promise of 
tomorrow, Ida stretches out her arms and presents the morning sun shining 
upon the poor unfortunates that sleep alongside her in the shelter, and tells 
Sophia, “it is tomorrow...” In this quiet, pensive moment painted by anguish 
and despair, it is articulated perfectly that for some people there simply is 
no “tomorrow’, or that this world of tomorrow brings nothing - no hope, 
no break, no cause to live. By the end of the episode, the girls have found 
the lottery ticket and give it to the priest - a gesture that may bring some 
happiness, if only for a short while. 


“Heartstrings” from Family Ties 
Original Air Dates: 4 December 1988 (Part 1), 11 December 
1988 (Part 2) and 18 December 1988 (Part 3) 
By James Laczkowski 


There are a lot of great moments from “Heartstrings” that spring to 
mind. But for some reason, the sound of an audience gasping in disbelief 
stands out the most because it’s truly unexpected and indeed, very special. It 
occurs at the very end of part one of this three-part epic when father Steven 
Keaton (Michael Gross) is suddenly going into cardiac arrest during open 
heart surgery. As someone who heard this unexpected audience gasp at the 
age of ten when this episode first aired, it was jarring and alarming. The 
sound of live audience laughter collectively transformed into shock and 
dismay. They were actually not sure whether Steven was going to survive 
major heart surgery. I re-watched this episode about thirty years later 
almost to the anniversary date and the sound still took me aback. Hearing a 
studio audience do something other than laugh in a sitcom almost seems 
otherworldly, clearly calculated to cause the audience at home to worry to 
the same degree as the family in the waiting room is. At age ten, I wasn't 
completely sure if a beloved television father would prevail or not. 
Obviously now as an adult, I know Steven must and will survive or this 
beloved family sitcom would’ve taken the darkest turn imaginable. 

Moments before we hear the live audience gasp, we intermittently 
flashback to when Steven Keaton proposes to his long-time girlfriend Elyse 
(Meredith Baxter Birney). Both of them are deep-thinking intellectuals - 
flower-children of the sixties hippie movement. At one point, Elyse confides 
to Steven about her feelings towards marriage quoting Euripides, who was 
no fool, by the way. “Never say that marriage has more joy than pain” 
Situational comedies primarily focus on providing geysers of joy for a live 
studio audience as well as those sitting in front of the television at home. 
The essence of the “Very Special Episode” might deride from the inevitable 
fact that everyone, including TV characters, must feel, face and confront 


true blue pain, whether it’s physical or otherwise. Something traumatic is 
bound to occur even in fabricated, fictional worlds that are mainly focused 
on light, laughter, and love. Refreshingly so, “Heartstrings” confronts heart 
disease every bit as much as it embraces the power of familial love. 

For the first chapter, we witness the genesis of Stevens disconcerting 
pain, initially blamed as heartburn due to a tofu buckwheat loaf eaten the 
night before. This is a relatively healthy family that exercises, eat right, and 
tries to live a stress-free existence. After jogging with Elyse, Steven suddenly 
feels very uncomfortable. While eldest son Alex (Michael J. Fox) discusses 
politics (shocking) with recently elected President George H.W. Bush, Steven 
suddenly grasps his chest and collapses in the living room. The doctors 
declare that he had a very serious heart attack and needs immediate bypass 
surgery. The family goes through all the varying emotions regarding Steven's 
condition in the waiting room. It’s almost watching the stages of grief 
contained within 30 minutes as each family member remembers different 
stages of their relationship to Steven as husband, father and friend. Steven 
goes into surgery with the help of a doctor played by the great Philip Baker 
Hall, and things look shaky as the episode ends. Cue the audience gasp with 
zero humor to be found and imagine having to wait a whole week to know if 
he survives or not. During part two, we witness the surgery taking longer 
than it was scheduled to as the family gathers with apprehension in the 
waiting room. In a heartbreaking flashback, Alex remembers the love of his 
grandfather, who suddenly had died from a similar condition. Shortly 
thereafter, the doctors determine that Steven needs a quadruple bypass. In 
the concluding chapter, the surgery is completed successfully and the doctor 
brings good news to the family. Steven comes home, and it is clear that the 
family will have some changes to make to accommodate him. Though he 
would greatly prefer to be left alone so everyone can live their lives 
normally. The narrative of events is straightforward and relatively 
predictable as expected, but when youre invested in a life-or-death outcome 
of a major character, it’s easy to get caught up in the moment. Particularly 
because I vividly remember watching my dad suffer both in a hospital and 
in hospice, before he succumbed to kidney cancer. 

As emotionally enveloping this entire trilogy of episodes ultimately 


becomes, there is no denying the rather peculiar note it ends on. Essentially, 
the writers decide to end on a positive upside that partially revolves around 
the fact that Steven can still achieve an erection for the throws of passion. 
There is a build up to this that definitely suits the character after all he’s just 
been through, damn-near facing death. Steven has several moments of 
realization after returning home. Hes worried about not having the same 
passion for life anymore, that he will become just like his co-worker that 
also had a heart attack: dark, tired and skittish. Steven confides in his wife 
that he has fear that he will no longer be able to feel passionate towards her. 
Elyse then looks deep into his eyes and proclaims her patience, compassion, 
and fortitude. They’re both eternally grateful for their love and this shared 
moment of humane vulnerability. After a prolonged kiss and embrace, 
Steven turns to Elyse and says, “On second thought, I dont think were 
gonna have to worry about that passion coming back” If you watch closely, 
one wouldn't be surprised to find Stevens eyes glance downward. Elyse 
replies with “Va-va-va-voom,” potentially meaning it’s time to head to the 
bedroom. This would be a wonderful moment of passion and hilarity to end 
on, if only for a weird wrinkle and an odd note to ultimately conclude with. 
Why does Elyse reply with “Vava-va-voom?” Well, this is a call back to a 
flashback from earlier in the episode when the married couple bought their 
first home together in which their young daughter, Mallory, and precocious 
son, Alex, meet next door neighbor, Skippy, for the first time. Skippy 
instantly infatuates on Mallory, acknowledging his affection with “Va-va- 
vavoom” towards her. So the question is this: did Elyse experience the 
flashback herself and was able to recall and quote something that the young 
nerdy Skippy said about Mallory from years prior? Obviously, it’s a cute call 
back for the audience, but doesn’t make much sense in terms of the order of 
events or why Elyse chose this as a response to her husband's honesty. 
Something a bit more sincere and original, rather than a quote from a 
minor character from the past, would’ve been much more satisfying and 
sincere. Nevertheless, “Heartstrings” is a special run of episodes from a 
truly wonderful sitcom that touched on a lot of difficult subjects including 
death, politics, addiction, and so much more. In particular, it allows 
Michael Gross as Steven Keaton to portray a wide array of emotional states 


ranging from panic to disbelief to horror when one of the first faces he sees 
upon awakening from surgery is his daughter’s boyfriend Nick. His 
immortal delivery of the word “Hey” might've been the “Alright, al-right, 
alright” of the mid to late-eighties. Scott Valentine as Nick was always a 
welcome presence in later seasons, unlike Marc Price as the annoying 
neighbor Skippy. (Maybe my bias is seeping through in that the final line of 
this great trilogy is actually a miscalculated quote from my least favorite 
character in the entire series). Lastly, there is never a dull moment when 
Michael J. Fox is on-screen which I’m pretty sure is a given to anyone who 
grew up with his portrayal of Alex P. Keaton. His conservative bent and love 
of finance really allowed for a lot of smart Reagan-era satire and huge laughs 
especially since the rest of the family were liberal and democratic. Fox was 
blessed with great comedic timing and the impeccable facial expressions 
towards a variety of predicaments. But he could equally transform into a 
reliable dramatic presence as well. One of the other truly special moments 
of this truly special episode is when Steven and Alex allow one another to 
openly cry after the passing of a family member. This type of vulnerability 
among men was rare in the eighties, and of course, having lost my own 
father, a moment like this resonates even more strongly than ever. It is a 
beautiful showcase of a great television show that wasn’t afraid to be “real,” 
when confronting loss, grief, and mortality. Which is why it’s a little 
disappointing that this great run of episodes about confronting death and 
heart disease ultimately ends on an oddly-timed erection joke and a lame 
line of a dialogue like “Va-va-va-voom.” For a consistently well written show 
that gets very deep about a variety of sociological issues and constructs, it’s 
sad that such a strong series of episodes ends with a rather shallow 
conclusion. 


“Scared Straight” from The Golden Girls 
Original Air Date: 10 December 1988 
By lan McAnally 


In this episode we meet Blanche’s (Rue McClanahan) younger brother 
Clayton (Monte Markham). There is a B story about Sophia (Estelle Getty) 
thinking she has days to live after believing she has connected with her 
deceased husband Sal but the main focus of the episode is Blanche’s 
discovery that her brother is gay. At this time he was Blanche’s only brother 
in the series but we find out in the sequel series The Golden Palace (1992- 
1993) that she also has a mentally challenged older brother, Tad (Ned 
Beatty) who is institutionalized and a family secret. 

On the day of Clayton's visit Blanche reminds the girls not to comment 
on his recent marriage break up because he is “still a little touchy”. When he 
arrives its established that the siblings are very close, very southern and 
very similar with Blanche teasing Clayton about picking up flight attendants 
on his way to Miami. Blanche soon plays matchmaker for Clayton setting 
him up a date with one of her work colleagues and this leads a comical 
moment where Blanch teaches Dorothy (Bea Arthur) how to make a move 
on a man by blowing on his earlobe. When Sophia walks in to see this she 
sarcastically says “I’m going to be dead in 24 hours, couldn't you stay in the 
closet for one more day”. We know from previous episodes that although 
she is the most religious of the girls Sophia is supportive of gay people but 
this wont stop her from acting offended in order to make a joke at 
Dorothy’s expense. This isn’t the only episode that imagines Dorothy and 
Blanche as a couple and leads to comical remarks by Sophia. In the season 
seven episode “Goodbye, Mr. Gordon’, Rose (Betty White) books Blanche 
and Dorothy as guests on a segment of the talk show Wake Up, Miami. The 
ladies soon learn that they are there to represent lesbian lovers and have to 
pretend to be a couple so that Rose can keep her job. From the audience 
Sophia asks Dorothy “What kind of pain and embarrassment has this 
lifestyle caused your mother?” to which Dorothy replies “I really don't 


know, but I'll ask her tomorrow when I visit her at the home.’ This is typical 
of their mother/daughter relationship and the series itself, the show was able 
to deal with topical issues in a profound and thought-provoking manner but 
also mock the same subjects for comedy. 

Later in “Scared Straight’, Rose finds Clayton in a park after he has 
abandoned his blind date. Rose assumes that this is simply because she 
wasnt the right woman for him and says she can tell what his type is by his 
reactions to the woman passing them by. When Clayton shows interest in a 
passing man Rose states “Oh, Clayton! Clayton, youre not playing fair. 
Thats a man. Thats a man and youre a man. You're both men (nervously 
laughing). Clayton, you're that thing that everyone said Olga Larsens 
nephew was cause he wore paisley clogs and gave out puff pastry on 
Halloween” Clayton replies, “I've been called a lot of things in my time, but 
that’s a first for that one. Yeah, I’m gay, Rose.” It’s soon established that 
Clayton has wanted to tell his sister about his sexuality for a while and Rose 
convinces him that now is the time: “I mean, shed be upset, but not for 
long. And just think how it would help you two in the long run” This is an 
honest and moving moment that many gay people can relate to and is 
further reflected when Clayton gets back to the house and gets cold feet. 
Annoyed that the date didn’t work out Blanch tells him “Time after time I 
fix you up with attractive, eligible women, and nothing happens. It’s time 
you found yourself a woman. Now, what is the matter with you?” Instead of 
coming out to his sister, Clayton panics and tells her that he has slept with 
Rose. 

Next day Rose confides in Dorothy that Clayton is gay and this leads 
Sophia to work this out for herself: “I heard him singing in the shower. He’s 
the only man I ever knew who knows all the words to ‘Send in the Clowns”. 
Eventually Clayton apologizes to Rose for lying about sleeping with her and 
Rose again convinces him to be truthful with his sister: “Clayton, you're 
selling your sister short. Now, at times, Blanche can be very understanding 
and compassionate and forgiving’ Blanches then enters to see them 
together again and screams, “Get away from my baby brother, you cradle- 
snatching, empty-headed, two-faced dummy” - to which Roses adds “and 
then at other times she can be a real bitch”. 


Clayton is finally ready to come out and tells his sister: “Nothing 
happened between me and Rose. Just like nothing ever happens between me 
and any of the women you set me up with. There’s a reason. I’m saying Pm 
gay, Blanche.” At first she struggles to understand this: “It can't be true, 
youre my brother” Then like many families dealing with a loved one 
coming out Blanche makes it all about her: “You're just saying that so I won't 
set you up with any more women. Well, then you're saying it cause you're 
trying to get back at me for something”. As a disappointed Clayton starts to 
leave the house Blanche can't even bring herself to say the word: “You look 
me in the face and tell me you really are what you just said you are”. As he 
exits Clayton replies “I think you heard me the first time, Blanche” 

Blanche eventually finds Clayton in a local bar and they reminisce about 
early life and their various suitors. It soon becomes apparent that the reality 
of Clayton’s youth is not quite how Blanche remembers and she confesses 
“Tm having a little trouble putting this all together Clayton, I just feel like I 
don’t know you anymore’. Clayton then reminds Blanche how much they do 
have in common: “great looking, charming, irresistible to men”. Blanche 
then has a realization and replies “My God, Clayton, you are me.” This is a 
lovely moment where Blanche starts to comprehend that although her 
brother isn’t exactly who she thought he was they can still be close and find 
common ground. A relieved Clayton tells his big sister: “It feels better being 
honest with you, too, and Td hate to think that this is gonna keep us from 
being friends.” Blanche then gives him the perfect response to someone 
coming out: “Well, honey, of course it isn’t. Pll get used to this, I will? Then 
mistakenly thinking they are in a gay bar and trying to prove her point she 
announces to all the men in the venue: “I just want to say that I would be 
very proud to have any one of you date my brother”. When one of the men 
replies, “I'd rather date you, lady”. Blanche turns back to Clayton to say 
“Sweet Jesus; I’ve just done the impossible. I've converted one.” The episode 
ends with Blanche and Rose making up. All is well with the girls again and 
Blanche and Clayton have an even closer relationship than before. 

Rue McClanahan was nominated for an Emmy for Outstanding Lead 
Actress in a Comedy Series for this episode (losing that year to co-star Bea 
Arthur) and it’s remembered as an important episode that dealt with 


coming out in a sensitive and respectable manner. By season four, The 
Golden Girls (1985-1992) had become a fan favorite for LGBTI audiences. 
Unlike other sitcoms in 1988, this episode didn’t center on effeminate 
stereotypes of gay men. An example of this is the Cheers episode of the same 
year, Norm, Is That You? (8 December 1988) where Norm has to pretend to 
be a flamboyant gay man in order to get a job as a decorator. It was easy to 
pigeonhole gay people during this period when homosexuality was 
condemned in mainstream America but this was another example of The 
Golden Girls introducing us to a strong gay character. Clayton isn’t typecast 
as a sissy but rather a masculine man learning to be his true self even in a 
time of great fear and misunderstanding about homosexuality and AIDS. 

Only a few years prior to this episode actor Rock Hudson had died (the 
first major public figure known to have died from an AIDS-related illness) 
and there was still a lot of stigma about gay men. Series creator Susan Harris 
was also responsible for creating Soap (1977-1981), one of the first prime 
time shows to feature a leading gay character (Jodie played by Billy Crystal). 
Its easy to see why gay people loved The Golden Girls, it not only had over 
the top 1980's fashion and witty one-liners but also showed us four women 
who had created their own family in a similar way to those in the gay 
community. When talking about the show Harris said “I think everybody - 
including younger people - when they reach an age when they feel 
alienated, the thought of being alone and spending your life alone is 
terrifying. These women were at an age where they were alone and were 
likely to stay alone until they found each other. Then they constructed a 
family that really, really worked. They encouraged each other and had a life 
together. It showed that you didnt need the customary, traditional 
relationship to be happy. It paints a picture of all the possibilities for family.” 
Executive producer Paul Junger Witt adds: “We got a great deal of support. 
It was never just about jokes. Those episodes meant the most to us because 
we tackled serious subjects that needed to be dealt with on a national level, 
and this was a safe way for people to see, hear, and absorb them.” 

There was also strong support for the gay community by the cast (most 
of whom were already household names before The Golden Girls). Here they 
share their own thoughts on being part of an iconic show for LGBTI 


community: 

Bea Arthur - “I may be very pro-gay but I think they have the greatest 
taste and the greatest wit. The gay community finds me almost the successor 
to Judy Garland” 

Rue McClanahan - “T asked a gay fan in Greenwich Village “Why do 
gays love Blanche?” He replied, “Well, I just thought you'd understand that 
we just all wanna be Blanche!” 

Betty White - “On Saturday night the gay bars would stop the music 
and at nine oclock the show would come on, theyd all watch the show and 
at 9:30 theyd turn it off and theyd start dancing again. We felt very honored 
about that.” 


Blanche (Rue McClanahan) struggles to accept her brother’s (Monte Markham) 
homosexuality in “Scared Straight” from The Golden Girls. 


“My Phony Valentine” from Mama’ Family 
Original Air Date: 18 February 1989 
By Susan Leighton 


On the surface, Mamas Family (1983-1990) is your typical American 
sitcom. Theres no mystery there. The laugh track and the snappy patter 
between characters signals to you that this is comfort food entertainment. 
No hidden messages, no tackling agendas, just pure fun, right? Think again. 
While it may appear to be that way, it most certainly isn’t as “My Phony 
Valentine” would lead you to believe. Beneath the banter between Mama 
(Vicki Lawrence), Naomi (Dorothy Lyman), Vinton (Ken Berry), Bubba 
(Allan Kayser) and Iola (Beverly Archer) is perhaps a very sad look at what 
it means to be an older person in a youth obsessed society as well as buying 
affection be it with a box of chocolates and a dozen, long-stemmed red roses 
or hiring an escort so that you aren't alone on Valentine’s Day. Needless to 
say, there is also an undercurrent of women made to feel that they are 
nothing without a man and this comes from other females! 

Originally, the theme of my essay was going to deal with prostitution 
but there is so much going on in this episode that I would be remiss if I 
overlooked it. Yes, prostitution plays a part especially because Thelma a.k.a. 
“Mama?” feels compelled to “Rent-a-Gent;’ to avoid being alone on the most 
romantic night of the year. She was actually driven to this by wanting to 
commit a selfless act for her friend. When she overhears a conversation 
between Iola and the rest of her family, she is led to believe that her 
companion might be throwing away an opportunity for a date to spend 
Valentine's Day with her watching old movies. Despite the fact that Thelma 
realizes she will be alone, she decides to invent a date for herself so Iola will 
be able to feel guilt free for leaving her by herself for the first time in six 
years. 

The non-stop observation about Thelma not having a male counterpart 
seems to be of great interest to Naomi. Her husband Vinton on the other 
hand could care less. Of course, Naomi would make it her business because 


she is a shallow woman who thinks nothing of belittling her husband for 
getting her a crappy corsage and Red Vines as a gift. To play a character this 
annoying is a testament to how talented Dorothy Lyman is as an actress. She 
is fearless in her portrayal of this aging Southern belle who basically has 
emasculated Vinton. Everyone knows “Skeeter” is the one who wears the 
pants in that relationship. Outwardly, it would appear that she is concerned 
that Thelma is alone on Valentine’s Day but actually that’s not the case. She 
enjoys passing judgment on her because in her eyes, Vinton is still tied to 
his Mama's apron strings. After all, they live in her basement. 

Naomi is actually the catalyst for the action because she sets the events 
in motion that lead Thelma to hiring a male gigolo. Her non-stop snapping 
at Iola and trying to make her feel inadequate because she is not involved 
with a male is what leads to Iola stating that she turned down a date because 
she didn’t want to leave Thelma alone. Prior to all of this happening, when 
the two friends were working on decorations for the church Valentine's 
gathering, Iola mentioned, “Rent-a-Gent.” This got Thelma’s wheels turning 
and a plan in her head was put into motion to find a date for what could be 
the loneliest night of the year for her. So, once Iola has left the house to get 
gussied up for her event, Thelma quickly dials the catchy number and 
requests a man for the “Geritol set.” 

I want to take a moment to recognize Vicki Lawrence. After serving as 
Carol Burnett’s sidekick for many years on her variety show, Lawrence's 
character of “Mama” was so popular with audiences that a spin-off was 
created by Burnett’s husband, Joe Hamilton, who also acted as a producer 
on the sitcom. Playing a woman two decades older than yourself could 
become a parody but Lawrence infuses Thelma (a.k.a. Mama) with so much 
life, that immediately you forget who is portraying her. Thelma is a living 
and breathing entity full of “piss and vinegar.” That’s why we love her and 
that is also why we see behind her prickly facade to the woman beneath. It is 
those subtle touches that Lawrence brings to her performance be it a look or 
a glance that cue the audience in on her character's state of mind which is so 
important for this episode to succeed. 

What led Thelma to actually “renting” a man for the evening? 
Loneliness and also being made to feel that somehow since she is an older 


woman, she isn’t attractive to the opposite sex anymore. Even her son, 
Vinton has dismissed the notion that anyone could be interested in his 
“Mama.” Which is inherently sad. Sure, no one wants to think of their 
parents as sexual beings. Probably another reason, if we are being honest as 
to why she called “Rent-a-Gent” is lack of companionship. She has been 
without a mate for quite some time so to be with someone for a night of 
conversation and just having dinner isn't so bad. While I realize this sounds 
clichéd, in Thelma’s case it isn’t. While she may be bossy and interfering in 
the lives of her family, she is also selfless to a point. She does laundry for 
them, cooks for them, does the dishes and at the risk of using another old 
chestnut, very rarely has “me” time. What is interesting to watch is how she 
casually drops the news that she has a date for the evening. Everyone is 
aghast and then the questions start especially from Naomi. Thinking fast, 
Thelma christens the rented stud, Mel and makes up some story about how 
they met. Now, Vinton’s curiosity is piqued and he goes into “Mama” 
protection mode wanting to meet her beau, etc. It is decided that before 
going to the dance, everyone will wait for the arrival of the mysterious Mel. 

For comedic effect, there is also a subplot if you will about Vinton and 
Bubba trying to find the right gifts for their respective beloveds and failing 
miserably at it. They make a last-minute run to the mall before going to the 
dance only to find that there are no flowers available so Bubba has to settle 
for plastic tulips and diet pralines. Tied in with this side story is the idea of 
Valentines Day being less about love and more about commercialism. As 
they wait for the arrival of Thelma’s “beau,” Vinton and Bubba decide to 
present their gifts to the women in their lives. Naomi being well, Naomi 
immediately rejects Vinton’s offering of a week-old carnation corsage and 
Red Vines stating that he should know better and questioning if those gifts 
are reflective of his feelings for her. Bubba's girlfriend is also not impressed 
and annoyed at the idea of “diet” pralines. 

Properly chastised and humiliated, Vinton decides that they should all 
get in the pick-up and head for the dance. However, right before he can do 
that, a limo pulls up in front of the house. Thelma casually says, that’s Mel. 
Then she sashays over to the door to answer the bell. Upon opening it, she is 
shocked to see a twenty-something male stripper type in a tux bearing 


candies and roses. She immediately shuts the door. Leaving her family 
perplexed as to who it could be. Thelma responds with a flippant, “Let me 
go outside and check.” Once outside, she inquires as to why the company 
sent a stud muffin instead of a man in his 60’s. The flummoxed stripper 
replies because “the older guys are busier on Valentines Day? Now, if this 
sitcom were on the air in the present, Thelma would probably be acting like 
a cougar instead of embarrassed. She most assuredly would accept the 
escort’s gifts of red roses and a box of chocolates. 

The stripper is not really understanding why Thelma isn’t thrilled to see 
him because most women probably are. Then Vinton and the rest of the 
gang appear on the porch behind Thelma with Vinton trying to act like the 
man of the house and inquiring who the younger man is. Quick on her feet, 
Thelma replies that its Mel’s chauffeur and her date is in the limo because 
he’s shy. 

Believing that the situation is okay, Vinton and the rest of the clan jump 
in the pickup and head for the church social leaving Thelma with the 
stripper. Totally rebuffing his efforts, she turns him away only to have him 
tell her that she paid her fifty dollars so she is entitled to the show and what 
a show it is. He starts taking off his clothes on her front porch to the 
accompaniment of his boom box. An exasperated Thelma turns around and 
walks in the house. 

Later that night, she decides to have a relaxing evening by herself 
watching old movies. While everything that preceded this end to the day’s 
events was amusing, it is still somewhat sad. Inherently, comedy does have 
traces of melancholia at times but Thelma being alone on a day that society 
deems a measurement of your self-worth is heartbreaking. As it turns out 
she wont be spending it alone because Iola joins her. Thelma is surprised 
because she thinks that her friend was on a date but Iola lied because she 
got tired of Naomi harassing her about not having a significant other. 
Granted, she didn't hire an escort but that same feeling of desperation 
enveloped her like Thelma. Although, when Iola asks about Thelma’s date, 
Thelma just tells her that Mel got fresh so she cut the date short. Even with 
her closest friend, she can’t reveal what she did but Iola tells her that she 
almost called Rent-a-Gent to which Thelma quips, “Well, that is really rock 


bottom.” Which is enough to make us chuckle because of the irony in that 
statement. There is comfort though in knowing that you arent the only one 
without a special someone. As the two women get ready to watch the Bette 
Davis movie Now, Voyager (1942), Thelma offers Iola candy and even refers 
to her as her “Valentine?” Maybe the pair dont have partners but they do 
have each other. 

As the women watch the film, they come to the most romantic part 
when Paul Henreid lights two cigarettes and gives one to Bette Davis. Iola 
asks the question, “Where can you find a man like Paul Henreid these 
days?” Thelma responds with “I don't know.’ Because this is a sitcom and 
nothing can end on a potentially down or ponderous note, Thelma proceeds 
to tell about the last time she saw a guy with two cigarettes hanging out of 
his mouth, they were throwing knifes at him in the circus. The show ends. 
While we get a laugh out of that flippant answer, the uncomfortable feeling 
remains. Perhaps Valentine’s Day should be a celebration of those we care 
about and not only romantic love. 


“High Anxiety” from The Golden Girls 
Original Air Date: 25 March 1989 
By Stuart Richards 


This episode of The Golden Girls (1985-1992) sees Rose Nylund (Betty 
White) combat the stigma associated with opioid addiction. With her fellow 
golden girls - Dorothy (Bea Arthur), Blanche (Rue McClanahan) and 
Sophia (Estelle Getty), the episode sees the four women band together to 
support one of their own. “High Anxiety” also poses significant questions 
about character development that go beyond typical sitcom episodic form. 
The more the women try to treat Rose’s problem realistically, the more 
absurd the humor becomes. 

The 1980s saw a steep increase in the prescription of opiates Vicodin 
and Percocet in America even though there was evidence of debate over its 
addictive nature in publications such as the New England Journal of 
Medicine. OxyContin promotional push in American heated up 
throughout the 1990s to combat the apparent risk of opioid addiction. 
According to the National Institute of Drug Abuse, 2017 saw 72,000 
Americans die from a drug overdose, with 14,958 deaths being associated 
with either natural or semi-synthetic opioids overuse. These figures 
demonstrate that this episode remains relevant a whole thirty years after its 
airing. 

The opening scene in the kitchen sees the episode's dual plot structure 
introduced. Rose is searching for her bottle of painkillers while Sophia 
announces that she is going to be in a television commercial for “Sicilia 
Pizzeria,’ something that Dorothy is typically suspicious of. Sophia is 
initially shifty when questioned over the bottle - “Brown bottle? Your name 
on the prescription? Never saw it” - only to reveal that she knocked the 
bottle into the sink while reaching for some Oregano. This leaves Rose 
having to wait two entire days to refill her prescription; cue her rising 
anxiety from opiate withdrawal. 

The two plot lines momentarily converge in the following scene as 


Sophia shows the television commercial director Sy Ferber (Jay Thomas) 
around the house. This allows for both Dorothy and Blanche to briefly 
showcase their typical character traits as they are initially hesitant at 
allowing the commercial to go ahead. Blanche is won over at the prospect of 
receiving $1000 each day of the shoot and Dorothy is convinced when she 
herself is cast in the commercial. Blanche loves money and Dorothy loves to 
be flattered. The commercial later falls through due to the pizza tasting 
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terrible. “There are two things a Sicilian won't do,” says Sophia, “lie about 
pizza and file a tax return!” 

As they enter the kitchen with Sy, Rose's anxiety has skyrocketed as she 
tries to make a humpaflagel cake, a St. Olaf recipe of hers that is supposedly 
vulnerable to noise and movement. Roses use of Scandinavian 
gobbledygook was a trope that didn’t fully develop until the show’s second 
season. Here, the sensitivity of her humpaflagel cake is what results in her 
singling out Sy and orders him out of the kitchen threatening him, saying 
that it would “only take a second to knock you on your keister, buddy. Now 
what’s it gonna be?” Sy’s response - “If I wanted this kind of abuse I would 
be directing the Roseanne Barr show” - is hilariously still relevant today. 

This confrontation reveals Roses secret, that she has been on pain 
medication to deal with a back injury following a farm accident back in St. 
Olaf, which naturally leads into a bizarre story: 


Blanche: I didn’t know youd hurt your back. 

Rose: Oh it’s an old farm injury from St. Olaf. Oh Pll never forget when 
it happened. It was time to plant the crops, but after 17 years of pulling 
the plow, poor old Bessie was worn out. 

Dorothy: Well why didn’t you just get another mule? 

Rose: Oh Bessie wasn’t a mule. She was a big fat lady who pulled farm 
plows for a living... Anyway, we had to till the soil, so I volunteered to 
pull the plow, and I hurt my back. 


One of the central appeals of the show, and the reason why it is 
retrospectively adored by many, is how the other women confront this 
revelation. Blanche directly questions Rose if she has ever considered the 


possibility that she might be dependent on them. Rose's initial response is 
anger - “Are you calling me an addict? Well I really resent that!” Rose's 
anger speaks to the show’s central tenet of challenging preconceptions of 
older women and addressing taboo subject matter. Rose can't be addicted to 
opioids because she is a nice old lady from St. Olaf. Opioid addiction is for 
other people. Rose is not a junkie. 

After lying about the anniversary of the death of her cat Fluffy - a lie she 
concocts because we know her actual cat was called Mr. Peepers - Rose 
agrees to stop taking the painkillers. The women begin to discuss the best 
course of action. The end result sees their support not being enough to kick 
the habit, which speaks to the skill of how this show tackles this issue. 
Dorothy pushes Rose to seek professional help. 


Dorothy: There’ a place for people with this kind of problem. 
Sophia: Please. What is she going to do in the NBA? 


Opioid addiction is a medical issue and Dorothy is concerned that their 
friendship is not enough. Regardless, Dorothy and Blanche agree to stay up 
with Rose all night rather than go to “one of those places.” As a side note, 
this scene is a perfect example of how Sophia carries her little purse 
everywhere, even to the kitchen in her bathrobe. Sophia later joins them 
while initially choosing to go to bed: 

Sophia: This is what friendship is all about. Banding together when the 
going gets tough, sacrificing sleep and personal comfort, putting someone 
elses needs ahead of your own. It’s beautiful. Let me know how it turns out 
in the morning! 

The women do several activities to stay awake. They eat Bundt cake and 
play a St. Olaf version of monopoly called Giigenspritzer. The women share 
their experiences of quitting things cold turkey, including Blanche quitting 
sex after her late husband George died. That is until barely a month had 
gone by before she started feeling those “awful stirrings and urgings” until 
she was like a “spring-bloomin’ peach bud just ripened to dewy fruition, 
waitin to be plucked by the first handsome man to come my way? 
Ultimately, while Rose lasts the first night, she later gives in and has a pill 


thus proving Dorothy’s initial concern that Rose needs professional help. 

Rose makes the call herself, which demonstrates the importance of the 
patient themselves needing to make the initial call. She spends a month in 
hospital, which takes us to the episode's final scene with the women waiting 
for her to return. Their concern is a genuine one. Rose was on those 
painkillers for 30 years. 

This raises some potentially significant questions for the entire series. 
This implies that Rose had been high on painkillers for all four seasons that 
had come before this episode. Does this explain the idiosyncratic behavior 
that her character is known for? Now that she has kicked the habit, would 
she no longer be this bumbling woman that never got sarcasm? Would her 
entire lack of self-awareness change? This is a particularly challenging 
concern for an episodic sitcom where the only sense of character 
development is of romantic relationships that span a few episodes. This 
could potentially revise how we view Rose’s behavior. Is this the reason why 
her Norwegian language is just nonsense? 

Thankfully, and contrary to a few internet theories, Rose remains her 
old self. She returns home and maintains that while she will never be cured, 
she will face each day one at a time. Rose stresses that she isn’t cured and 
this is an important element to the episode's conclusion. Being in recovery is 
an ongoing process. Rose demonstrates that she hasn't changed by not 
understanding the phrase “getting the monkey of one’s back” as she explains 
that while she never had a monkey, she did once have a chicken named 
Gordon who was also a great singer. He could cluck the scores of all the 
Broadway musicals after all! The episode ends with the camera pulling out 
to Rose recounting another classic St. Olaf tale with her housemates as 
bored as ever. While Rose is managing her addiction to painkillers, she is 
still the same old Rose that we have always known and loved. 

The show repeatedly challenges assumptions of what it means to be an 
older woman. Representations of this figure falls into either of two 
extremes, they are either complete or a spinster. The Golden Girls grounds 
these four women in reality by using taboo subject matter, such as opioid 
addiction, that is a very real concern for many audience members. The 
goofy, comedic tropes of the four women - Dorothy’s angry sarcasm, Rose’s 


ditzy, Scandinavian references, Rues hyper sexuality and Sophias caricature 
of a Sicilian Nonna - elevates the story from being preachy to an accessible 
comedy. In classic Golden Girls fashion, a heavy topic is delivered in light, 
Miami style. 


“No Means No” from A Different World 
Original Air Date: 30 March 1989 
By Olivia Jones 


In the 1980s the world’s understanding of rape and what constituted 
rape was changing. Prior to this it was widely believed that rape was a 
somewhat uncommon occurrence by a dangerous stranger lurking in the 
shadows. In 1982 Ms. Magazine, an American liberal feminist publication 
known for their influential petition that contributed to the legalization of 
abortion in all American states, published an article titled “Date Rape: A 
Campus Epidemic?” The article presented a study, undertaken by 
psychologist and academic researcher Mary Koss, that found one in eight 
female students at college campuses had been raped; one in four were 
victims of attempted rape and that rape among female college students was 
ten times higher than what was officially reported. 

Koss went on to lead a federal government-funded study with a grant 
attained by the National Centre for the Prevention and Control of Rape 
(NCPCR). This study of rape within U.S. college campuses brought to light 
the hidden epidemic of date rape, in which rape is committed by a person 
known to the victim. This began a nationwide dialogue about responsible 
attitudes and behavior in regards to sex, sexual consent, and the 
misconceptions of sexual violence towards women. 

It was thanks to the NCPCR that a broader range of sexual assault 
research was undertaken resulting in new terminology such as “date rape” 
and “acquaintance rape’, and standardized measurements and assessments 
with regards to rape incidence, prevalence and myths were established. This 
was integral in understanding the full scope of what was now classed as 
sexual assault. Unfortunately, during this era of a Reagan-led government, 
the President recommended funding cuts to the NCPCR and by 1987 the 
organization was discontinued, no doubt to the detriment of the already 
suffering victims. 

However, the conversation had begun and date rape became a 


prominent social concern. An anti-rape movement grew and saw advocates 
push for societal changes to be made, and for people in power to take 
responsibility in contributing to those changes. Some of these powerful 
people were television executives with which advocates worked closely to 
portray their anti-rape agenda in a way that was favorable to their cause. 
Their intention was to help both men and women understand this 
seemingly new social issue and raise awareness about sexual consent. 

Stories of rape were not new to sitcoms. They had been presented 
previously in Very Special Episodes, such as All in the Family’s two-part 
episode “Edith’s 50th Birthday” (1977) and “For Every Man Theres Two 
Women” by Too Close for Comfort (1985). However, these examples 
predominantly supported the myth that rape is always committed by 
someone unknown to the victim, such as the psychopath posing as a 
concerned policeman, or the two scary women who abduct an innocent 
man. By the late eighties it was evident that the portrayal of rape on 
television needed readdressing to reflect the results of the research being 
presented. 

In March 1989, A Different World (1987-1993) was one of the first 
sitcoms to respond to this need, airing a date rape story with the VSE “No 
Means No’; sharing a title with the 1988 ABC Afternoon Special of the same 
topic. It was followed later in the year by Mr. Belvedere’s “Homecoming” and 
was among prime time crime dramas such as Cagney and Lacey (1983), 21 
Jump Street (1989) and Miami Vice (1990) all of which aired episodes 
addressing the issue. The shows weren't always clear as to what the 
definition of date rape was, however. The “No Means No” production team, 
consisting of eight females and one male, including writer Margie Peters 
(One Day at a Time (1975-1984); The Facts of Life (1979-1988)) and 
director Debbie Allen (West Side Story revival 1980; Fame (1984-1987)), 
presented a very strong, clear feminist message about date rape and sexual 
consent, beginning with the title. Though seemingly not strong enough for 
the show’s creator, Bill Cosby, who has been accused of sexual assault by 
over 60 women since 2014 and convicted of three counts of sexually 
assaulting a woman in 2018. 

The VSE narrative centers around Dwayne (Kadeem Hardison) who 


becomes very concerned about the intentions of fellow college baseball 
player, Garth (Taimak Guarriello), towards friend Freddie (Cree Summers). 
Garth has been recruited to Hillman College, and his baseball skills have 
everyone, on and off the field, singing his praises. It is established that Garth 
is considered a talented student as Coach Walter (David Adkins a.k.a. 
Sinbad) plays out his own award ceremony for recruiting the star player 
(“Let’s pay tribute to the man who recruited Garth Parks, the man who had 
the guts to recruit a player, a straight-A student, who could throw a ball 
through a brick wall”). This student is not the dangerous stranger that was 
previously feared but a young person admired and trusted by his peers and 
mentors. 

The predominant use of male perspective allows for representation of 
three varied male mindsets: the date rapist who believes his actions towards 
women are justified (“You know how they are, they wanna do it but they 
just cant give it up. It’s our job to let them off the hook. Let them think it 
wasnt their idea”); the friend who doesn't agree with the justifications but 
becomes confused as to where a line should be drawn (Garth: “C'mon man, 
when you're alone with a girl and your hand’s down her blouse, if she says 
‘ooh stop, don't tell me you do?” Dwayne: “Well, most of the time. Man, I 
don't like getting scratched!”), and the older more experienced Coach 
Walter who distinctively defines what constitutes date rape (“If a woman 
says no and you don't listen to her, it’s rape”). 

This perspective of writing sends a clear message that full responsibility 
lies with those who have had sexual interactions, or intend to, without 
consent of the victim. It also places responsibility on those who know about 
these intentions to speak up. If Dwayne had been clear in his own mind 
about right from wrong, he could have shared these views with Garth. 
Although, even when he has a clear definition of what constitutes rape and 
it becomes clear that Garth has possibly raped Tammy (Gretchen Palmer) 
(“Well you know, once we got going, she started putting up a fuss”), 
Dwayne’s first response is to attempt to dissuade Freddie about Garth, as 
opposed to challenging Garth directly. The attempt is to change the victims 
behavior instead of the rapist’s. This backfires with Freddie thinking 
Dwayne is jealous and purposefully trying to sabotage her relationship with 


Garth. This highlights the various social issues that can come into play in 
such situations, particularly if a person doesn't want to believe what’s being 
said. 

Dwayne doesn't feel confident enough to address Garth directly, 
possibly due to the pressure and manipulation Garth placed on him when 
saying “Buddy, if you want it you gotta go for it. (Sighs). See, that’s why the 
suns always gonna be in your eyes.” Garth is referring to sex with women, 
using a baseball catch Dwayne missed during a game as a euphemism. 
Garth is looking for reinforcement; by putting down Dwayne he hopes to 
get him on side in his way of thinking, helping create a pack mentality that 
will not only further justify his actions but encourage them too. 

Garth’s manipulation also targets Freddie as he sets out to make her feel 
important. Having brushed off Whitley (Jasmine Guy), a strong character 
who speaks her mind, he heads straight to Freddie, a more approachable 
character who tends to become easily smitten, saying “Freddie, you know it 
really helps my game when I look up and see you in the stands.” He 
proceeds to ask her to the Spring Cabaret dance. Whilst at the dance he uses 
a common interest (astronomy class) as a way to get Freddie alone and 
isolated (“I know a place where we can see the stars much better, up at the 
Overlook”). She is a willing participant. She trusts him and is genuinely 
interested in seeing the stars with him. 

After driving to the overlook in his car and kissing Freddie, she 
mentions it’s her first kiss. This subtle dialogue is purposefully written to 
clue Garth and the audience in to Freddies inexperience. Where someone 
who respected Freddie would most likely back off the sexual interaction or 
have a conversation with her in regards to it, Garth instead becomes 
physically persistent. When she pulls away obviously uncomfortable, he 
locks all the doors and proceeds to ignore first her deflection attempts and 
then her blatant cries of “Stop it, please!” as he forces himself upon her 
saying, “If you want it rough, I can play that way.’ In this story, Dwayne was 
able to save his friend before anything further happened, flying through the 
sunroof of Garths car and providing some timely comic relief in a very 
intense scene. 

Sadly, in reality this occurs without heroes swooping in to save the 


damsel in distress. But the purpose of the writing in wrapping up the 
episode is more focused on the messages it wants to send, not necessarily 
the reality of the situation. It does this clearly. As Garth comes across Walter 
in the dancehall, he tries to blame Dwayne and Freddie for missing his 
curfew stating that Freddie is trying to play the two friends against each 
other and that she’s bad news (“She is a tease. ‘Lets go look at the stars? You 
know the game they run when they wanna do it but they need a little help 
giving it up”). The penny drops for Walter as he realizes why Dwayne was 
asking earlier about consent (“So it’s not my job to ‘get her off the hook’ or 
‘to help her give it up?”). As Garth goes on to blame Freddie for the 
scratches on his face, Walter doesn’t need any more convincing before 
handing him over to the police. 

The dialogue from Peters and direction from Allen sensitively and 
concisely addresses the common confusion and disbelief that occur in such 
an event. As Walter struggles to deal with his role in bringing Garth to 
Hillman College, he is supported by his colleague: “Walter, he had us all 
fooled? Walter’s role in guiding Dwayne through the situation was integral. 
When Dwayne questions which part of his body to listen to when things are 
“getting heavy” but she’s called “time-out”, Walter replies without missing a 
beat: “her mouth!” All too often the concern lies with the tarnishing of the 
male perpetrator’s reputation, particularly when they're a rising star with a 
promising future and a coach who wants them to do well. An example of 
this is the Brock Turner case from 2016. 

The group of students and staff gather to console and support each other 
and Walter asks after Tammy who has told the police about her experience 
also. Remarking that Garth is now off the streets opens dialogue about the 
difficulties proving date rape has occurred and the importance of reporting 
it, involving any witnesses, and seeing “this thing through to the end”. 
Freddie mentions that she thinks she will see a counselor and Dwayne 
passes on his phone number in case she needs to talk about it. These are 
crucial messages from Peters and Allen in how to deal with assault in the 
healthiest way possible. This VSE helps to both define and raise awareness 
of the serious social issue of rape. It does so with its trademark humor while 
integrating the clear messages regarding rape and consent. No means no. 


The cast of A Different World. The series would be a youth-centric spin-off of the 
groundbreaking The Cosby Show, and would take on various subject matter in a 
frank and honest manner. 


A Life in the Day” from Empty Nest 
Original Air Date: 1 April 1989 
By Helen Paschalis 


The final episode of season two of The Golden Girls (1985-1992) is titled 
“Empty Nests” (16 May 1987). It guest stars Rita Moreno and Paul Dooley 
as the girls’ neighbors, “empty-nesters” who face a marriage crisis when 
their youngest child leaves home for college. Moreno’s character Renee is 
nervous about telling her husband George (a busy Miami doctor) that she 
wants to spend more time together now that all their children have left 
home. Written by creator Susan Harris, it was an oddly jarring episode in 
that it introduced and spotlighted previously unknown characters, 
delegating Dorothy, Rose, Blanche and Sophia to the background, although 
the biggest laughs still come from the scenes where the girls feature 
prominently. 

We never see the Renee and George characters on The Golden Girls 
again, although two years later in 1988 a thorough reworking of what was 
apparently tested as a potential series spin-off appeared on television 
screens: Empty Nest (1988-1995) starred the charming Richard Mulligan 
(Burt Campbell on Harriss Soap (1977-1981)) as affable pediatrician Dr. 
Harry Weston, neighbor to the girls, also seen as the same character in 
season fives opening two-parter, “Sick and Tired” where Dorothy painfully 
discovers she has chronic fatigue syndrome. Dr. Weston lives with his two 
adult daughters, an ironic take on the empty nest theme as both daughters 
have come back home to live with their widowed father after suffering failed 
marriages. It is an entirely different set-up to the Renee and George 
scenario, though the characters of the annoying womanizer Charley (played 
by David Leisure) and Dr. Weston’s wise-cracking nurse Laverne (played by 
Park Overall) graduated to the spin-off, as did a very similar pastel blue 
kitchen set. 

While many of the story lines of Empty Nest focus on the romantic 
entanglements of the Weston family, “A Life in the Day’, the final episode of 


the first season, explores the importance and influence of the pediatrician in 
a child’s life, in this case the life of William Bennett Sexton whom we first 
see as an infant, cradled in his mother’s arms in the doctor’s examination 
room. Coincidentally, the actress playing little Billy’s mother is Debra Engle 
who also plays Blanches daughter in the artificial insemination episode 
“The Accurate Conception” of The Golden Girls (season five, episode three), 
though she eventually gives birth to a daughter later on in that series. “A 
Life in the Day” is written by David Tyron King, Rob LaZebnik and David 
Sacks. It is remarkable in that it deftly manages to condense eighteen years 
of two people’ lives, the reciprocal relationship between a doctor and his 
patient, into the half-hour sitcom format while simultaneously delivering a 
message of friendship, responsibility and hope. 

At first we believe we are watching a succession of boy patients come 
and go: each time Dr. Weston enters the examination room and closes the 
door, there is a “different” child waiting inside. In fact, we are following Billy 
as he grows into Bill. From the healthy week-old 

infant in his mother’s arms whom Dr. Weston unknowingly yet 
accurately predicts will become an athlete due to his fine limbs, we next see 
Billy as a five-year-old who is worried about getting “cooties” from a female 
classmate. His concerns extend to the health of Curtis, his imaginary friend 
whom Dr. Weston also obligingly and humorously “injects” with antibiotics 
to appease Billy. Within a few seconds we see the sweet nature of the boy’s 
relationship with his doctor. There is a light-hearted approach to the child’s 
normal imagination while the doctor’s professionalism is also clear. 

These qualities extend into the next scene where Billy, age seven, is at 
the clinic with his father (played by Richard Kind) who is naturally nervous 
as he is responding to a call from the doctor to discuss a medical issue in 
person. The issue is juvenile onset diabetes and Billy has it. While his father 
is initially in denial, threatening to go elsewhere for a diagnosis regarding 
his son’s symptoms, Dr. Weston firmly grabs the elder Sexton's attention by 
laying it on the line: if he refuses to listen and start treatment for what is 
conclusively not “the flu’, his son will become very ill. He states 
compassionately that his intention is not to frighten anyone but to be clear: 
Billy will have to inject himself with insulin for the rest of his life. So that 


the child also understands the significance of this information and the 
condition’s severity, Dr. Weston innately displays a fatherly demeanor. He 
invites Billy onto his lap, embracing him while gently explaining the next 
steps: a hospital stay; what to do when low blood sugar strikes; the 
“emergency medical equipment” of a Sylvester the Cat Pez candy dispenser, 
to be carried with Billy at all times. The silliness of his Sylvester/Mel Blanc 
impersonation, intended to soften the blow of the diagnosis, swiftly and 
privately morphs into an expression of concern as he closes the door on 
father and son as they leave the room to prepare for the hospital stay. Here 
Richard Mulligan demonstrates so beautifully his ability to balance the 
comedic with the serious, a gift audiences witnessed in him so often in his 
other premiere role as Burt Campbell on Soap. 

Sex education is the next focus in 11-year-old Billy’s life. While the boy 
is getting the cast removed on what was his broken arm (a tense moment 
that the doctor alleviates with nonsense banter as he expertly saws through 
the plaster), Billy blurts out his curiosity about sexual intercourse. We learn 
that his father has since passed away and that, in his absence, Billy’s mother 
entrusts some of the educational responsibility to the good doctor who is 
now perceived not just as the child’s physician, but also a family friend. We 
can therefore imagine the support, guidance and consideration given to 
Billy by the doctor in the intervening years. To help steer the boy in the 
right direction, Dr. Weston presents him with a book many of us turned to 
when first learning about the facts of life: Where Did I Come From? The 
book is loaned to the boy with a promise to return it and further discuss the 
facts, plus an understanding that the man in the book “loves that woman!” 

Stephen Dorff gives a thoughtful performance as 14-year-old Billy, 
visiting the doctor to get a medical release form checked and signed for a 
place on his school’s baseball team. Completing the form comes to an 
abrupt halt when it is discovered that Billy is using marijuana. Dr. Weston is 
dismayed and disappointed in Billy, his hopes for the boy’s health and 
promising future shattered as Billy arrogantly defies the doctor's counsel, 
almost mocking in his disdain. Dr. Weston raises his voice in frustration 
and shock, then suddenly collects himself, realizing there is only so much 
he can do. The teenager is old enough to assert moral and personal 


responsibility. Billy has inadvertently taught the doctor this. While they 
have shared a journey thus far (managing a life-threatening illness; dealing 
with the death of a parent; sharing knowledge about the facts of life), Billy is 
not Weston’s son. The doctor pulls back. He leaves the onus to Billy. He signs 
the form but lets the boy make his own decision about telling the truth. 
Billy tells the doctor he is sad to see him so disappointed. The doctor shrugs 
helplessly. It is a defining moment in what has steadily evolved into a 
paternal relationship. 


‘The innovative storytelling used in “A Life in the Day” from Empty Nest married 
with the sentimentality and tenderness embedded within the show paints the 
episode as a stand out in this spin-off from The Golden Girls. 


Before Dr. Weston next opens the door to his consultation room, he 
glances down at the patient file in his grasp and a smile of recognition 
warms his face. We are back at the start of the episode. Waiting inside is 18- 
year-old Bill (a pre-Friends Matthew Perry), ready to collect his medical 
history from the doctor as he embarks into adulthood with a baseball 
scholarship at a fine university where the girls are compared to Playboy 
centerfolds. It is “a life in the day” as the doctor reminisces, from his first 
examination of baby Billy to the young man standing before him. He 
commends “Billy ... Bill ... William” on his “straightening up” and 
conquering “bad habits”. That inner voice he was advised to listen to at the 
beginning of the episode was clearly paid heed. The doctor states how proud 


he is of Bill and how proud his late father would also be of his many 
accomplishments. Their farewell demonstrates their mutual love and 
respect. 

Bill returns Dr. Weston’s copy of Where Did I Come From? several years 
too late, but the message is obvious: in many ways he came from here, from 
the nurturing and protective guidance of a fatherly physician, symbolized 
by the Sylvester Pez dispenser Bill dutifully carries with him to this day. The 
episode ends with college-bound Bill leaving the clinic followed by his 14, 
11, seven, and five-year-old selves in a confident march towards the future. 
This part of life’s journey is coming to a close. A different kind of “nest” is 
about to be emptied, only to be filled once more with the working day’s 
second patient. 


“Second Chance” from Growing Pains 
Original Air Date: 12 April 1989 
By Susan Leighton 


I am a little embarrassed to admit that I teared up at this Growing Pains 
(1985-1992) episode. Having lived through the eighties, it wasnt unusual 
for every sitcom to have at least one serious show with a message every 
season. In some cases, there were more depending on the series. After all, 
when you are making a TV program about a highly likeable family, not 
everything can be sunshine and roses. The Seavers had their share of 
challenges. Mike went to a college party and was tempted to use cocaine and 
now, Carol is about to have her own life altering moment. 

In 1989, Matthew Perry was introduced as Carol’s college boyfriend, 
Sandy in a three-episode arc. Yes, this is the same actor that would 
experience a meteoric rise to fame in one of the most successful Gen-X 
shows ever, Friends (1994-2004) as the snarky but loveable, Chandler Bing. 
We immediately fall in love with his character. 

There is something special about this boy for Carol and even Jason and 
Maggie know it. Of course, like any father when his only daughter gets 
serious about someone she is dating, he goes into full “Papa Bear” protective 
mode. However, when he sees how much Carol has begun to care about 
Sandy, he backs off and realizes that maybe he is the right choice for her. 

The story begins after a particularly wonderful night of dancing and 
drinks at a local bar. Carol and Sandy head back to the Seaver’s house so 
that she can make her curfew. They are 10 minutes early but Carol ends up 
being 17 minutes late because she and her beau have been making out on 
the porch. Her younger brother, Ben is enjoying his new toy, a video camera 
at his sisters expense. He is hiding in the shadows taping the couple. 
Unfortunately, he is caught when he proclaims loudly that his battery has 
run out. Annoyed that he has spied on her and captured some intimate 
moments, she demands that he give her the “evidence” or she will explain to 
her parents about how some of their father’s medical journals went missing. 


Ben reluctantly gives her the video and goes back to his room. Before Carol 
decides to call it a night, she goes back to kissing Sandy some more. In a 
tender moment, he calls her his girlfriend. Shocked but delighted, Carol 
gleefully returns the favor by acknowledging him as her beau. Their status 
as a couple cemented, Sandy asks her to be his date to the Dean’s luncheon 
at his college. An over-the-moon Carol promises to talk to her parents to get 
out of a prior family engagement. The two part ways and Carol enters her 
house only to be confronted by her mother. 

Profusely apologetic, she tries to explain why she was late but Maggie 
already knows why. She just wants to get the scoop on what is going on in 
her daughter’s life because she is feeling a little left out. Giving in, Carol 
happily recounts her evening and reveals to her mom that she and Sandy are 
now a couple. She also asks permission to skip the family event which 
Maggie agrees to. On cloud nine, Carol hugs her mom and goes off to bed. 

The next day, the family returns from their dinner engagement to find 
Carol highly annoyed that Sandy is several hours late and she hasn't heard 
from him. While she is deciding on what to say, if he should call, the phone 
rings. Mike playfully keeps it away from her until she makes him give in. 
When she answers it, everyone can tell that something is definitely wrong. 
Shell-shocked, Carol hangs up the phone. Her parents are concerned and 
ask her what is going on. She reveals that the person who called her was 
Doug, Sandy’s college roommate. Apparently, on the way home from 
dropping her off, Sandy got into an accident and is at the hospital. 

Distraught, Carol and her parents rush to see him. Once there, they 
meet Doug who informs them that only family members can see Sandy. So, 
Carol concocts a ruse to get the stern nurse on duty to allow her to see her 
boyfriend. She tells the woman that she and Sandy are engaged. Surprised at 
that news, Jason and Maggie play along and vouch for their daughter to the 
nurse that the pair are indeed engaged to be married. The plan works and 
Carol is escorted to Sandy’s room. When she sees him lying in bed with a 
broken leg and tubes and wires jutting out from everywhere, she rushes to 
be by his side. Happy to see her, he apologizes for standing her up. After 
telling a few jokes about what landed him in the hospital, Sandy tells her 
what really happened and then drops a bombshell. He is being charged with 


drunk driving. 

This news dismays Carol because they both feel as if they didn’t over 
imbibe. Sandy admits to being intoxicated in the past and not impaired to 
drive. Shaken by the fact that she could have lost him, Carol pleads with 
him to never drink and drive again. She vows to not do it either. Thankful 
that Sandy has been given a “second chance” at life, she is relieved that he 
will be okay. At that moment, the nurse comes in to escort her out of the 
room. When Carol faces her parents, she confesses that the reason Sandy is 
in the hospital is because of being under the influence of alcohol when he 
was behind the wheel. She also admits that he will be charged by the police 
for driving drunk. 

Jason and Maggie now get the full picture of what happened on their 
daughter’s date night. They ask her point blank if she was drinking as well. 
She acknowledges the fact that she made a mistake but she will never do it 
again. This is her second chance. She also lets them know that neither will 
Sandy. Jason is angered and frightened. His only daughter could have been 
in the hospital as well and he could have lost her. At this point, the day’s 
events catch up with Carol and she breaks down sobbing. Feeling bad that 
he got upset with her, Jason attempts to comfort her but Maggie waves him 
off as Carol breaks down in her arms. 

When the trio arrive home, they are greeted by a sullen Mike. He walks 
toward them and addresses his sister. For the first time in his young life, 
Mike is finding it difficult to speak. At this point, Jason and Maggie are 
getting very nervous and tell him to just spit it out. Finally, gathering his 
strength, he tells his sibling that he just got off the phone with Doug. Sandy 
died. Carol can't believe what she is hearing. She is in complete denial and 
demands to know how it happened. Mike tells her, that Sandy was bleeding 
internally. 

Watching Tracey Gold as Carol break down was heart wrenching. She 
was completely convincing as a teenager who is literally falling apart with 
her world crumbling around her. Angry and hurt, she questions why this 
happened when it was supposed to be Sandy’s second chance. All Jason and 
Maggie can do is hold her and be there for her to help her cope with this 
devastating news. 


Interesting to note, the producers of Growing Pains intended to kill off 
Matthew Perry’s character anyway. They were in the process of plotting his 
demise when the story practically wrote itself. One of the producers had a 
teenage daughter that was caught drinking. Using this as inspiration they 
decided to craft a hard-hitting episode around the subject of drinking and 
driving. 

Segueing to the present, with the advent of Uber and Lyft, one would 
think that the urge to get behind the wheel after a night on the town with 
friends doing shots of tequila would subside. Cooler heads would prevail 
and a quick call would be made to one of those services for a ride home. 
You could even designate someone in your party to be a driver or you could 
call a cab. There are many alternatives to not driving while intoxicated. 


SPECIAL EPISODE 


Tonight, Carol learns 
that drinking and driving 
don’t mix. 
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The TV Guide ad for “Second Chance” from Growing Pains. 


A very real consequence to keep in mind is that drunk driving can also 
land you in jail. According to the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration, “Crashes claim more than 10,000 lives per year? This is a 


sobering statistic. 

What really made “Second Chance” a powerful episode in conjunction 
with Tracey Gold’s performance was the fact that a PSA was included at the 
end of the show. This time, a cast member didn’t deliver it, like Kirk 
Cameron in the cocaine episode, “Thank God, It’s Friday” Instead, they 
superimposed the following message over a shot of the Seaver’s home. 

“While you've been watching this program, this is the number of people 
killed or injured in alcohol-related automobile accidents in the United 
States: 29.” After a brief pause, before the show has officially ended, the 
counter rolls over to 30. That fact stays onscreen for over a minute before 
fading to black. What a commanding way to end a moving and tragic 
episode. The truly sad part is that Carol didn't get to say goodbye to Sandy, 
since his death was so sudden. That is why we need to make every moment 
count. Love with abandon, have fun, be true to yourself, be kind to others, 
be the best person that you can be because unfortunately you never know 
when those that you hold dear will be taken away from you. There are no 
“second chances” in this life. 


The horrors of drink driving in “Second Chance” from Growing Pains has Carol 


Seaver (Tracey Gold) lose her boyfriend as played by Matthew Perry. 


“Still at Large” from Charles in Charge 
Original Air Date: 29 April 1989 
By Marco Antonio Santos Freitas 


Before I start writing about the episode “Still at Large” of this very 
popular U.S.-made situation comedy - it ran from 1984 to 1990, totaling 
more than 120 episodes - I think it is my duty to say I was never too fond of 
Charles in Charge for its excessive schmaltzy and goody-two shoes nature 
annoyed me to the point of sometimes making me want to pull my hair out 
(little did I know at the time those follicles would years later leave my scalp 
without any help from my hands). Do not get me wrong, stories ending with 
moral lessons delivered with a hand weighing more than a mammoth were 
not uncommon at all in the eighties (actually as far as many American TV 
fare was concerned this “format” many times seemed to be the norm). Daily 
problems were for the most part dealt with by the creators of programming 
during that era as mere part of the escapism of the plots. 

So you might be asking why did I choose to watch it again? Well, the 
incredible chemistry between the two then-teen heartthrobs heading the 
cast: Scott Baio and Willie Aames may be a clue to that five seconds-old 
question. I first got to “meet” them separately. Scott in the really wonderful 
coming-of-age drama Foxes (1980), the debut by Brit visualist Adrian Lyne, 
filmed during the Disco Era but released at a time feverishly strutting one’s 
stuff on the dancefloor was waning down as THE thing to do on weekends 
(let me indulge in some trivia - pop singer Shandi’s pipes can be heard on 
the original version of the theme song for Charles in Charge ... and in the 
soundtrack for Flashdance (1983), the film that turned Lyne into an A-list 
filmmaker). In the case of sixth-generation Californian Aames, it was in 
Paradise (1982), a Canadian-shot, Israeli-filmed carbon copy of The Blue 
Lagoon (1980). 


In revisiting the show, I could see the relationship between both male 
protagonists had seemingly changed for the “Buddy Lembeck” character; 


given that Willie was turned into too dumb a person for any of us to care 
(designed to be laughed at, not with ... in the same mean-spirited vein of 
the role given years later by another writing staff to the brilliant Jon Cryer in 
the worldwide hit Two and a Half Men (2003-2015)). 

In “Still at Large’, the show gives the impression it is going to examine a 
very controversial subject: terrorist acts committed by a few sixties radicals 
who had to go underground not to be caught by the FBI. The guest star spot 
- actually the part that drives the whole episode - is played by Sally 
Struthers, celebrated for her role in All in the Family (1971-1979) and in 
some TV campaigns to raise funds to help starving children in Africa. Here 
she plays the sixties rebel who with the intent of calling attention to the 
insanity of the Vietnam war bombed a federal building and for more than a 
decade has laid low using a fake identity. She ends up tutoring one of the 
girls in the Powell household and they develop a bond but then Charles and 
Buddy see one of those TV shows about people who are on the loose from 
the law and recognize the tutor who just happened to be in the home. Both 
find out about a women’s meeting where the radical will mingle with her 
mates and come up with a plan to join the former hippies by crossdressing, 
Bosom Buddies/Some Like It Hot-style. 

There are some funny moments seen with the evident talent of both 
actors — who genuinely come across as loving to act with each other - being 
almost palpable as they play it broadly yet with a real sense of fear of being 
caught at any moment. 

Later on, a real serious dilemma faces everyone when the teacher is 
confronted with her past and the whole concept of justice being served is 
put on the plate: should the fellas call the police or let her go out of pity for 
the fugitive? The teacher has a change of heart, takes off her Clark Kent 
disguise — she wore glasses not to be found - and decides to turn herself in 
to the authorities. 

It is well performed but is arguably too simplistic and frankly, 
unbelievably “solved”. 


“Curing the Common Cult” from Charles in Charge 
Original Air Date: 27 May 1989 
By Russell Dyball 


Something very sinister is happening in the Powell home - eldest 
daughter Jamie (Nicole Eggert) is being... nice. Having just returned from 
tennis camp, Jamie greets her family with blessings and love. This 
unexpected change in her personality is met with confusion from the 
Powells as well as Charles (Scott Baio) and his mother Lillian (Allen 
Travolta), who notes that after picking up Jamie, “she [Jamie] and her friend 
Kimberly blessed me all the way home from the bus station.” Kimberly, 
described by Jamie's sister Sarah (Josie Davis) as “the school flake” soon 
arrives to inform Jamie about a meeting the next night for new members of 
a group known as the FO.L. Kimberly’s demeanor is identical to Jamie’s - 
placid, smiling, offering blessings to everyone in sight, and with a slightly 
formal verbiage. While Charles and Walter Powell (James T. Callahan) 
puzzle over the meaning of “F.O.L”, help is provided by Charles’ best buddy, 
the aptly named Buddy (Willie Aames), who notes that the EO.L. stands for 
“Followers Of Light’, an organization led by Abba-Khan (Charles Nelson 
Reilly). According to Buddy, Abba-Khan has been recruiting followers for 
months, promising “a free ticket to heaven” - in exchange for dropping out 
of school and abandoning their families to join him. With that bit of 
information, Charles’ next big challenge in the Powell home is clear: Jamie 
has fallen under the spell of a cult. 

While shadowy cults and cult-like organizations were hardly a new 
development in society at the time “Curing the Common Cult” first aired, 
certainly there was a rise in awareness and notoriety in such groups in the 
latter half of the 20h century. Springing in part from the cultural revolution 
of the 1960s and 1970s, not to mention the so-called “Satanic Panic” of the 
1980s, non-conventional and sometimes dangerous belief systems were 
seemingly flourishing in the Western world. Met with fear and fascination 
in almost equal measure, cults and their charismatic leaders in many cases 


moved out of the shadows in this period, achieving an infamy that turned 
societal outliers into household names. In exploring this phenomenon, 
Charles in Charge (1984-1990) - like a large portion of series’ presenting 
Very Special Episodes - offers its target audience a rather rudimentary 
guide to dealing with the issue at hand. However, in examining the episode 
on a more metatextual level with the added benefit of hindsight, a larger 
conversation is possible. 

Charles’ concerns about the FO.L. only grow after doing a little 
independent research into the group. However, Walter is generally fine with 
the new Jamie, having received assurances from his granddaughter that the 
F.O.L. is simply about “loving your neighbor” - a belief most likely very 
much in line with Walter’s own spiritual upbringing. Walter dismisses 
Charles’ belief that Jamie has fallen in with a cult, stating that “cults only 
appeal to the crazies” - a somewhat arrogant, “it can’t happen here” line of 
thought that undoubtedly many family members who have lost their loved 
ones to such groups would come to regret. In a somewhat ironic (and 
almost certainly unintentional) visual cue, Walter dismisses Charles while 
wearing his oft-seen cap with “Navy” emblazoned on the front - the 
military an example of an organization that it could be argued employs 
similar strategies to a cult - indoctrinating the young, valuing a certain loss 
of individualism in favor of a collective under strict rule, and instilling a 
fierce loyalty even when faced with death itself. In any case, Walter leaves to 
go to work - never to be seen in this episode again. With Jamie's mother 
Ellen (Sandra Kerns) absent from this episode entirely, Charles is left as the 
sole authority figure to rescue Jamie from a potentially dire fate. 

Charles, with Buddy in tow, attends the Followers Of Lights latest 
meeting to see this Abba-Khan for himself. As the spiritual guru is 
portrayed by Charles Nelson Reilly, the threat of the Followers cult is 
significantly diminished - even the younger viewers watching this episode 
in 1989 could likely have had a familiarity with the actor via reruns of 
Lidsville (1971-1973) or The Ghost and Mrs. Muir (1968-1970). The F.O.L. 
is not a cult in the Jonestown sense, but simply a con job on the part of the 
rather Fagan-like Abba-Khan, encouraging a room full of teens to abandon 
their lives and bring him as much money as they can. Jamie and the other 


children present at the meeting, however, are completely on board with this 
plan. Its noticeably unclear what they see in Abba-Khan, exactly. But given 
the half hour format of the show, its intended audience - and the frankly 
inexplicable belief systems that can and do inspire people to join actual cults 
- a forgivable matter. Abba-Khan’s teachings - a mish mash of New Age 
platitudes, metaphors that don't really go anywhere, and Christian doctrine, 
are absurd, and the casting of Reilly in this role certainly allows the 
audience the confidence to feel they could easily avoid such a scam as the 
one on display here. 

Intending to prove to Jamie that the Followers Of Light will buy 
anything, Charles invites the children to meet “Budwan” (Buddy taking on a 
guru-like persona, with a name clearly inspired by the Bhagwan Shree 
Rajneesh, whose Oregon compound made headlines in the early to 
mid-1980s, through events shown in the excellent documentary series Wild 
Wild Country (2018)). The Followers are not fully convinced until Budwan 
channels “Crouton’, who is seemingly an homage to the 35,000 year old 
being ostensibly channelled by J.Z. Knight, who had grown in prominence 
via several talk show appearances in the 1970s and 1980s. The Followers fall 
for it (as the studio audience, or at least the laugh track, gives us children’s 
laughter as Crouton makes a reference to The Unbearable Lightness Of Being, 
of all things!), and soon apply their spiritual zeal to Buddy in an almost Life 
Of Brian-esque turn of events. Jamie, however, is crushed that Charles 
would act to destroy the thing that has given her meaning in life, and never 
wants to speak to him again. 

After a heart-to-heart with his mother Lillian, Charles (somehow; it 
happens off-screen) manages to convince Jamie to hide in a closet while 
Charles and Buddy trick Abba-Khan into admitting he’s a con artist rather 
than a spiritual man. Jamie, as so often happens in the third act of Very 
Special Episodes, immediately comes to her senses, learns her lesson, and 
becomes the somewhat snarky girl we all know and love. 

As Very Special Episodes go, “Curing the Common Cult” is honestly 
fairly innocuous - the stakes never really seem as high as many of the best 
ones can be, and as mentioned earlier, Charles Nelson Reilly’s Abba-Khan is 
more of an easily-shaken buffoon than a true threat to our characters. But 


there are still interesting aspects and connections to consider here, 
particularly with the benefit of hindsight. The presence of Ellen Travolta, 
whose brother John is of course one of the most famous members of the 
Church of Scientology, for example. And for another, the ensuing life of 
Willie Aames, who would go on to create and portray the character of 
Bibleman, a religious superhero. Aames would also write a book, Grace Is 
Enough, with his then-wife Maylo Upton, which in part describes incidents 
in her family life as a youth contending with unspeakable and horrifying 
acts committed upon her due to actual cult activity. Depending on your 
ideological beliefs, even Scott Baio’s (at the time of this writing) affiliations 
within the Donald Trump era of politics might stir up the same disturbing 
feelings we as viewers have when we think about cults or cultish behaviour. 
But what to my mind is most interesting about “Curing the Common Cult” 
is the issue of power and control, which is the chief weapon in any cult 
leader’s arsenal. In case you forgot the title of the show, let me remind you: 
Charles is in charge. One can easily consider that Charles’ desire to rescue 
Jamie is not merely altruistic, but also an attempt to maintain control over 
her. When authority is temporarily replaced with that of the Abba-Khan’s 
(coincidentally, another Charles), he must fight to regain control and power 
over Jamie, a member of his personal flock. This control even extended 
behind the camera: “Curing the Common Cult” was directed by Baio 
himself. Then there are the allegations in recent years that Nicole Eggert has 
made regarding Baio (which I will not go into here), which bring to the fore 
other issues of misuse of power. Even our lead character’s name brings to 
mind perhaps the most infamous of cult leaders ever. 

With all this in consideration, I can only say that I will never again be 
able to hear the Charles in Charge theme song - “Charles in charge/ of our 
days and our nights/ Charles in charge/ of our wrongs and our rights” - 
without picturing Squeaky and Sadie singing it on some dark twisted night 
at the Spahn Ranch. 


“Sick and Tired” from The Golden Girls 
Original air dates: 23 September 1989 (Part 1) and 30 
September 1989 (Part 2) 

By Lee Gambin 


The Golden Girls (1985-1992) would prove to be one of the most 
successfully constructed television sitcoms in regards to issues concerning 
the elderly - notably, elderly women. Health concerns would be a major 
factor in the writing ranging from heart conditions to dementia, and 
creator/writer Susan Harris would be responsible for outing a malady that 
was not entirely well-known, discussed or even heard of, even in 1989. 

Chronic fatigue syndrome (CFS), a debilitating disease that leaves its 
sufferers in a perpetual state of exhaustion - married with muscle and joint 
aches, multiple cognitive difficulties and the inability to carry on daily tasks 
- became the surface issue at hand for the season five two part episode “Sick 
and Tired”. Susan Harris, who after years of tests, medical examinations and 
self-investigation, finally discovered why she herself was feeling terminally 
run down and unable to tend to innocuous duties. She had been diagnosed 
with CFS and plotted to give it a face and voice in the character of Dorothy 
Zbornak (Bea Arthur) from her hit TV show. Harris would be suffering 
from CFS from the very inception of The Golden Girls and during the 
filming of the pilot episode, she would find herself overly tired, have 
difficulty swallowing and get painful headaches that would last for days on 
end. Even the simple action of raising her arms in the shower to wash her 
hair would prove to be an arduous task, and Harris would use this and other 
examples in her script for the Very Special two part episode with Dorothy 
standing in as a representative of not only Harris, but women (and men) 
everywhere who suffered in silence from such a surreptitious disease. 

The two part VSE would become an important message piece for 
audiences learning about the condition and inspire thousands of people 
who shared the same symptoms as Dorothy to seek advice, finally become 
diagnosed and follow up on treatments and medication. Not only would 


“Sick and Tired” garner critical acclaim, but the show would eventually be a 
benchmark in introducing chronic diseases that were discarded, ignored 
and in many depressing cases, not addressed by medical professionals. 

After the comic subplot of “Sick and Tired” is introduced - which 
involves Blanche (Rue McClanahan) having a newfound interest in 
becoming a great romance novelist - the serious tone is presented with 
Dorothy worrying about her health. Dorothy is not sleeping right, she 
aches, she finds it hard to talk and is constantly exhausted. After seeing two 
off screen professionals and the blasé nonchalant Dr. Stevens (Jeffrey 
Tambor) who cannot find anything wrong with her, the desperate Dorothy 
resorts to seeing the supposedly renowned Dr. Budd (Michael McGuire), a 
blunt and somewhat unfeeling physician who comes to represent everything 
that is wrong with the medical profession - callous, uncaring, irresponsible, 
misogynist and ageist. In a consultation that is rife with misunderstanding, 
dismissiveness and insensitivity, Dr. Budd insists that Dorothy is not sick, 
and that all of her problems are purely “psychological”. He insists that she is 
depressed, lonely and paranoid and advises that she do “something that will 
make her feel better”. Throwing an irresponsible recommendation that is 
both condescending and sexist, Dr. Budd tells the distraught Dorothy to “go 
out and meet more men” and to “change her hair color”. He even refers to 
his own wife, explaining that she also felt that way and after she “became a 
blonde” all her problems were solved: “She's a new woman!” 

When Dorothy finally finds counsel with Dr. Chang (Keone Young), a 
responsive, thoughtful and sincere practitioner, she learns from him that 
“colleagues of mine, unfortunately, tend to blame the victim” - a beautifully 
composed piece of writing that suggests the dangers found in neglectful 
medical consultation and the perils of misdiagnosis. Even the ditsy but 
loveable Rose (Betty White) offers some words of wisdom with “doctors 
don't know everything, Dorothy’, spotlighting a systematic misleading from 
irresponsible professionals. Of course, this is then followed up with Rose 
making a reference to Dr. Seuss not being a “real doctor’, prompting 
enthusiastic laughter from a studio audience relieved to have permission to 
find some elements of this heavy two part VSE humorous. 

Of course, “Sick and Tired” does boast a lion’s share of wonderfully 


conceived comedy gold - most notably during a sequence where Rose 
prepares a BBQ starting with the forever cynical Sophia (Estelle Getty) 
muttering “Ribs, great, why don't you just kick the dentures out of my 
mouth” and following right through to Rose being excited about seeing “the 
Big Potato” in New York. However, the mournful and downbeat elements to 
“Sick and Tired” are what fuel the tenderness, whimsy and heart of Susan 
Harriss excellent show. When we hear Roses passionate speech about 
Minnesota where she champions the loving warmth of her Hicksville farm 
life, it is moving and sweet in a rousing sense, and at the same time Sophia's 
somber monologue at the end of the first part of “Sick and Tired” makes 
acute commentary on the loneliness of the elderly and the fear senior 
parents have of losing their (also senior) children. When Sophia laments the 
fact that her daughter may die before she does, the mood turns bleak and 
forces us to question mortality, ageing and quiet moments of self-reflection 
- and this is what The Golden Girls does best: it challenges its audience by 
insisting we don't turn a blind eye to the issues we will inevitably face if we 
get that chance to grow old. 

While the comical subplot of Blanche wanting to become a romance 
novelist provides the laughs (with the southern sexpot starving herself of 
sleep trying to kick “writer’s block”), the heaviness of Dorothy’s CFS 
anchors the emotionally stirring qualities of the piece, but not without the 
imitable and brilliant Bea Arthur delivering some deadpan genius such as 
“Remind me when I feel better to kick the crap out of her”. The fine balance 
between finding the humor in the symptoms of CFS and exploring the 
severity in Dorothy’s desperation is masterfully handled by writer Susan 
Harris - when Dorothy pleads “I was always healthy and I came down with 


X; 


this flu... I have a constant sore throat, my muscles ache...” and begins to 
cry, the clear distinction of tipping the show into the “serious” vat is 
precisely necessary and fundamentally responsible television. 

Also, something that “Sick and Tired” does so eloquently is tackle the 
concerns of “gas lighting” - where men manipulate women into believing 
that they are, in fact, crazy, irrational or “imagining things”. Dr. Stevens tries 
to make Dorothy believe that she is depressed and then Dr. Budd makes her 


feel like she is a paranoid psychotic. When Dorothy breaks down in the 


arms of Rose, she even considers the possibility of becoming mentally 
unstable; a lie concocted by lazy male professionals. However, Dorothy’s 
determination that she is unwell and her refusal to believe that there is 
nothing wrong with her, propels the show into full gear and as much as she 
hears “You're not sick, Dorothy” and a push for psychiatric help, she 
zealously acts on getting the help she needs. 

Dorothy’s applause inducing and incredibly rousing speech at the end of 
the two part VSE is a prime example of television magic - a momentous 
moment speaking on behalf of anybody who has been ignored in a doctor's 
consult. Spotting Dr. Budd at a restaurant, Dorothy closes in on him and 
delivers a beautifully written piece that comes from a position of anger, 
frustration, rage and sadness, but ultimately it transcends the situation at 
hand and morphs into a poignant catharsis where Dorothy comes out 
triumphant - sick with CFS, but triumphant nonetheless. She mentions the 
sexism (“If I were a man, maybe I would have been taken more seriously”), 
the way she was treated and most importantly (for both her character and 
the issue examined in this particular VSE) she brings up the core concern - 
Dr. Budd’s bedside manner. 

As aforementioned, surface issue of “Sick and Tired” is chronic fatigue 
syndrome, however, the core matter at hand here is the way in which 
doctors and other medical professionals treat their patients - and, in the 
case of The Golden Girls, more specifically how these people treat elderly 
women. Senior citizen rights activists would advocate for “Sick and Tired”, 
claiming that it rang true for many of them who would be told by medics 
that their symptoms were “nothing to worry about” and that they “were just 
getting old”. 

Character actress Bibi Besch features in a small role as Dr. Budd’s wife, 
who quickly transitions from snob to sister-in-arms when she tells her 
insensitive husband to “shut up” and listen to Dorothy. A sense of solidarity 
among women “of a certain age” permeates the episode - and this is a 
characteristic that The Golden Girls is thoroughly invested in. However, 
“Sick and Tired” also features a sympathetic male character in the guise of 
fatherly pediatrician Dr. Harry Weston (Richard Mulligan) who will soon 
enough front a spin-off sitcom with Empty Nest (1988-1995). When a 


precocious child patient intercepts Dorothy’s meeting with Harry and asks if 
he is also her doctor, Dorothy replies “He’s not my doctor. He’s my friend.” 
The concept of medical professionals as considerate, nurturing and 
perceptive “friends” is examined in this two part episode, and the 
throwaway nature of cold and unfeeling emotionally vacant doctors is 


scrutinized and turned into a serious issue. 


The powerful and very personal “Sick and Tired” from The Golden Girls was an 


expression of the series creator Susan Harris’s own struggles with chronic fatigue 
syndrome. Dorothy (Bea Arthur) is misdiagnosed continually and neglected, 
while her mother Sophia (Estelle Getty) stands by her side hoping to get her 
daughter the help she needs. 


“The Accurate Conception” from The Golden Girls 
Original Air Date: 14 October 1989 
By Stuart Richards 


In season fives “The Accurate Conception” Blanches (Rue 
McClanahan) daughter Rebecca (Debra Engle) reveals her plans to conceive 
a baby by means of artificial insemination. The other golden girls, Dorothy 
(Bea Arthur), Sophia (Estella Getty) and Rose (Betty White) share Blanche’s 
discomfort. This episode stands apart from a lot of the other socially 
conscious themed episodes of The Golden Girls (1985-1992) due to none of 
the women ever being comfortable with the taboo natured material. 
Significantly, this episode demonstrates the hypocrisy which is at the core of 
Blanche’s character. While she is known for being the more sexually 
liberated of the four women, she is also exposed as the most conservative 
even when she is at the sperm bank. 

Like many of the socially conscious episodes of The Golden Girls, the 
episode covers contemporary taboo material. Its not necessarily that 
artificial insemination was unfamiliar to contemporary audiences but that it 
featured a single woman using the technology. The sperm banking business, 
and it is a business in America as you can be paid for your donation, 
became popular and commercial in the 1970s. Other countries deny the 
payment for sperm donation, such as Australia, due to it being illegal to pay 
for human tissue. 

Artificial insemination is the introduction of sperm to a female cervix or 
uterine cavity by means other than sexual intercourse through in vivo 
fertilization, which is the process where fertilization takes place inside the 
female body. It is difficult to become a sperm donor, as there are several 
factors that can reject your application. America’s two biggest sperm banks 
California Cryobank and Fairfax Cryobank take only about one in 100 
applicants, who get denied for a variety of reasons, such as being short, the 
product not freezing well or having a low sperm count. 

The first baby born from artificial insemination was Louise Brown of 


England in 1978. The first baby born from the process in the United States 
was Elizabeth Jordan Carr in 1981. The United States congress conducted a 
survey of the practice of artificial insemination in the United States during 
the years of 1986-1987. The survey estimates that of the 172,000 women that 
underwent artificial insemination in 1986-1987, at an average cost of $953, 
30,000 births were from artificial insemination by donor. The survey also 
notes a reluctance to offer artificial insemination to single women. 

As such, when this episode aired in 1989, the idea of a single woman 
accessing artificial insemination was still very much a cultural taboo. The 
practice was developed to help heterosexual couples overcome male fertility 
issues and conceive. A single woman (or a lesbian couple) accessing the 
technology raises a sociocultural challenge to the dominance and 
maintenance of heterosexual, married couples as the basis of the family 
unit. Many countries around the world do not permit artificial insemination 
with donor semen for lesbian couples and single women. So while on the 
surface this episode might be about the oddness of the women visiting a 
sperm bank and ickiness of the practice, it is even more so about the 
redefinition of what constitutes a family. 


The tension created by Rebecca’s revelation is used as a hurdle in the 
way of Blanche bonding with her daughter. Blanche fighting with family 
members is a common narrative motif throughout the series, as she also has 
tensions with most of her family members. She fights with her eldest sister 
Charmaine in “Sisters and Other Strangers” over the inspiration for her 
steamy romance novel. She clashes with her prudish sister Virginia in “Ebb 
Tide” during the death and funeral of their father “Big Daddy”. Blanches 
conservative side is exposed in “Sister of the Bride” when her brother 
Clayton announces his engagement to his “very special friend” Doug. 
Notably, however, Blanche has had ongoing tensions with her daughter 
Rebecca. Before the series, Blanche fell out with Rebecca over her daughter's 
decision to drop out and pursue modelling. When she returns in “Blanche’s 
Little Girl” she is in an emotionally abusive relationship. Following the birth 
of Aurora - a name which Blanche hates because it is not musical or 
Southern enough, Blanche poses as the girls mother rather than 


grandmother to pursue a man, which causes tension once again with 
Rebecca. 

The episode begins with the two plot lines being introduced in the 
kitchen. Blanche is bonding with Rebecca out on the lanais and Dorothy is 
nagging her mother to go for her regular check-up. Upon hearing Rebecca's 
news, Blanche instantly reacts selfishly, which is another recurring joke with 
Blanche - that everything is done intentionally to affect her; albeit her 
incredulity is itself ridiculous: 


Blanche: So, this is the thanks I get for all those cold nights when you 
were a baby crying and Td have to get up out of bed and grope around in 
the dark for my slippers and robe, make my way all the way downstairs 
and scream for the governess!? 


Further, as outlined above, this reaction also exposes her conservative 
side. By getting artificially inseminated, Rebecca is opting to have children 
outside of marriage, which is a challenge for Blanche to accept. This is a 
feminist act for Rebecca as she sees it as her taking control of her life. 

That evening, Blanche wakes the household up by eating in the kitchen. 
“Hungry or suicidal?” asks Dorothy as she enters the kitchen and sees 
Blanche devouring several plates of leftovers. All the women are left stunned 
at hearing Rebecca's plans. “Eww!” each of them cry. Interestingly, none of 
the women are comfortable with the taboo topic of artificial insemination. 
There is usually one of the women that is the voice of reason for the others 
when they confront difficult subject matter - and it’s usually Dorothy who 
Blanche labels as the “sensible one around here.’ Here, however, none of the 
women are comfortable with the process. This results in the women 
reminiscing about how each of them conceived their children, including a 
concerning story of Dorothy being unconscious when she had sex with 
Stan. Ultimately, none of the women are okay with the thought of paying for 
sperm. “Buy!” Blanche cries, “Sperm used to be free! It was all over the 
place!” Even their various public sexual encounters - Sophia at the San 
Gennaro Festival in New York, Rose dressed as a sandwich with Charlie 
celebrating the day of Wheat in St. Olaf, Dorothy’s non-consensual sex in a 


limousine - is deemed natural in relation to Rebecca’s artificial inception: 


Blanche: But at least what we all did was natural. 
Sophia: Well, not all the time. There’s some other stuff, but I probably 
shouldn't tell you till youre 70. 


Finally, it ends up being Dorothy, “the sensible ... the free, modern 
thinker who keeps up with the times” that compares Rebecca to the many 
single parents out there that are doing just fine. Rose uses the opportunity to 
compare Rebecca to the many uncontented cows wondering “where's 
mine?” that rely on artificial inspection to fall pregnant. Rebecca finally 
gives her mother an ultimatum, similar to the one in “Even Grandmas Get 
the Blues” where if Blanche isn’t supportive then she will lose both her 
daughter and her granddaughter. Further, the trip to the sperm bank is used 
to tie up the B plot line Dorothy bribes her mother; if she is going to go to 
the sperm bank, she has to go to the doctor first. 

Once at the sperm bank, a place Rose is surprised isn’t more bank-like, 
the location is used for outrageous humor rather than any serious 
engagement with the process of artificial insemination (“Eyes straight 
ladies! Ma, no opening doors!”). Blanche is embarrassed and too scared to 
touch anything, which leads to Rebecca reassuring her that sperm can't live 
outside the body; something Rose isn’t so sure about: 


Rose: You know I’m not so sure sperm can't live outside the body. Back 
during World War II, my best friend Claire Osterhaus’s husband was in 
the army and stationed in France. Well, five months after he left St. Olaf, 
she got pregnant. A lot of people thought she was fooling around, but 
she told me that sperm must have swum from Normandy. Across the 
Atlantic, up the St. Lawrence Seaway, into the Great Lakes and then over 
to Minnesota. 

Blanche: And what did you think, Rose? 

Rose: Well, I know those little guys are supposed to be good swimmers 
but I think it had to come over by mail. 


As a side note, Betty White is given a great opportunity to ham up Rose's 


naïveté. Often, Rose’s St. Olaf stories set up other characters to deliver the 
punchline, which is usually Dorothy’s sarcastic derision. Here, however, 
Betty White is given an opportunity to give the punchline with the sperm 
supposedly coming by mail. 

Once they meet the doctor, it all becomes too much for Blanche and her 
hypocrisy is exposed. She is not open minded enough to understand. She 
doesn't want a “test tube for a son-in-law” and she is overwhelmed at the 
prospect of any man walking in off the street and make her daughter 
pregnant: 


IVF seems to be a dirty set of initials in the eyes of Blanche (Rue McClanahan) 
who discovers that her daughter (Debra Engle) is about to embark on artificial 
insemination in “The Accurate Conception” from The Golden Girls. 


Blanche: I just cannot believe you are actually gonna give money to 
someone like this sperm pusher. You are a Devereaux. A Devereaux has 
never had to pay for it. I certainly haven't. 

Dorothy: Shes always depended on the kindness of strangers. 


This nod to A Streetcar Named Desire is a classic example of Blanche’s 
free spirit being challenged. Sexually she is very free but in her other politics 
she is very conservative (once again, see her response to her brother’s 
coming out). She hates being controlled herself while she likes to control 
those around her. Being the house's owner, she even controls the way things 
are done in the household. Back at home out on the lanais, this is something 
the other women confront Blanche with. Rebecca is an adult and the more 
Blanche refuses to see her as one who has the right to make decisions, the 
further she will resist and be pushed away. Rebecca overhears Blanche’s 
admission of guilt and the two make up. 

As the four women make up, they all cry “ewww!” in unison; a nod to 
their initial reaction. This final reaction might seem like they haven't learnt 
anything throughout the episode. As outlined by the women, however, this 
isnt about artificial insemination. It’s about letting your children grow up 
and make their own decisions about how they want to construct a family. 
Its about the acceptance that single parents are just as much a complete 
family unit as those families with heterosexual parents. While the thought 
of artificial insemination might be icky and the jokes about sperm aplenty, 
Blanche has still learnt a valuable lesson this episode. 


“Not Another Monday” from The Golden Girls 
Original Air Date: 11 November 1989 
By Lee Gambin 


With Very Special insight from writer/producer Richard 
Vaczy 


Susan Harris singlehandedly gave a voice to elderly women with her hit 
series The Golden Girls (1985-1992), and rather than painting a picture of 
doting grandmothers with one dimensional niceties and eccentricities, she 
conceived an entire situation comedy that allowed her senior women to be 
intelligent as well as empty headed, sexual as well as conflicted, vulnerable, 
independent, headstrong and also delicate and ultimately very human. 
Within each episode was a plethora of emotionally stirring attributes and 
whether the particular outing for Blanche, Sophia, Dorothy and Rose was 
not a dire or dramatically inclined one such as “The Commitments’, the 
writing was so sharp that even an episode where the sexually free Blanche 
gets to “finally feel like a lady” while dating a gentleman who doesn’t want 
to “rush into things” bears a sentimental edge that leaves Rose smiling with 
consideration and awe, and in turn, we are left to feel the same. When one 
of the episodes hits hard at a social issue, the pathos is far more tangible and 
instead of leaving us the audience feel a sense of character development or 
transition (in regards to “Ihe Commitments’, Blanche’s fear of her sex 
appeal faltering, and instead she is given the opportunity to be romanced in 
an old fashioned manner), we get a sense of social commentary, high drama 
that serves a dedicated purpose and a critique on what it means to grow old: 
that of the curse of growing invisible and ignored by a world that has no 
room for the elderly. 

When Sophia (Estelle Getty) arrives with her friend Martha (Geraldine 
Fitzgerald), walking into the kitchen dressed for mourning, it is obvious 
that they have just been at a friend’s funeral. Instantly, death is on the cards 
as a point of discussion here in a series devoted to scrutinizing old age. As 
much as the sitcom bounces from empowering the elderly and ensuring that 


being old most certainly does not mean having to give up, it also decidedly 
examines the inevitability of the mortal coil and the troubling concerns 
revolving around death. Marthas best friend Lydia is the off-camera 
character who has died, and conversation about her is mostly left for Sophia 
who quips and makes jokes - classic Sophia, trying to distract herself from 
the deeply sorrowful situation at hand. Countering such heaviness is the 
arrival of a baby, which juxtaposes the magic of a young life, just beginning, 
bookending the two elderly ladies returning from a funeral. Sophia’s joke 
about wearing the same dress as the corpse is a testament to the wit of the 
sharp tongued Sicilian, and while a young couple leave their baby to be 
looked after by the girls, Sophias pal Martha remains contemplative and 
deep in thought. 

While the core of the episode revolves around the girls looking after the 
baby - Blanch asks “What is it Rose, a boy or a girl?”, to which Rose (Betty 
White) responds with “Of course!” (in a joke similar to one on The Munsters 
(1964-1966) in “Rock-a-Bye Munster” where Herman thinks Lily is 
pregnant and asks Grandpa what he thinks it would be; a boy or a girl, 
which prompts the Draculean senior to say “Probably”) - the Very Special 
Episode focuses on loneliness and despair in the world of isolated elderly 
women. Martha is depressed and fed up of living; and in a confronting 
sequence, she explains to Sophia that she is going to kill herself. Bouncing 
back to a scene that has the women decide that the term “Winky” is the 
scientific name for a “penis” if it’s little, the women looking after a newborn 
is a comment on it being a long time since nurturing their own children, 
allowing for some hilarious scenarios, but these moments are not a 
distraction from the serious issue at hand - that of suicide among the 
elderly. Instead, what these moments with the three golden girls and this 
baby do is suggest usefulness and capability - that senior citizens need to 
feel wanted and necessary in order to justify their existence, and when that 
feeling begins to fade, then Martha's feelings of loneliness and utter dismay 
can overthrow the desire to live. 

Sophia meets Martha at a fancy restaurant and notices that she is 
looking great and possesses “a new attitude”. While jokes come steadily with 
Sophia being lifted onto a stool because she is too short to get up herself, 


Martha explains that she is celebrating her new lease on life - which, when 
eventually revealed, is something incredible grim; she is planning her death 
by suicide. Her list of health problems (arthritis, having to take pills for 
every ailment et al) are one facet to this desperate measure, while Sophia 
accepts the effects of ageing in her stride. What comes as more of a shock to 
the hardened Sophia is that Martha states: “I want you to be there when I 
kill myself?” Stunting the conversation, the show shifts its attention on more 
light concepts of ageing where Blanche is telling the others that she does not 
want nor need glasses, which is a refusal to give in to “getting old’; 
something that has prompted Martha into wanting to kill herself. There 
seems to be a strange “power” in Martha's suicidal thought process — she is 
the person who wishes to decide when it is all over and in that, wants to 
control her own death. Suicide among the elderly during the late eighties 
was high in reported cases within isolated communities and generally a 
male issue more than female. Suicide among elderly farmers losing their 
properties during the Reagan administration was a massive bullet hole in 
the fabric of legislation and civility, and it prompted the arts community to 
address such a broad mental health problem with films such as Country 
(1984) showcasing a warts and all tell-all. However, suburban elderly 
women left alone and not visited by children or friends tended to fall into a 
prolonged unconscious suicide by not engaging, and eventually no eating 
correctly or sleeping. This kind of mindset is summarized beautifully with 
Martha telling Sophia: “I’m afraid of the pain and the hurting, I’m afraid of 
being alone and dying alone” Of course Sophia is disturbed by this and 
angry at the thought, she has an almost stubborn refusal to die and angrily 
cries out about how she loves life, but all of this means nothing to Martha 
who pleas with her to be there while she takes the pills to kill herself. 

Back at the homestead, Blanche and the others are coaxing the baby to 
sleep with a performance of “Mr. Sandman” which contains lyrics 
commenting on “lonely nights” (a lose inadvertent reflection of Martha’s 
situation), while the anxious Sophia fears that her friend Martha will not get 
into heaven if she takes her own life. Sophias nightmare prompted by her 
Sicilian memories detail the notion of not getting into heaven, and this leads 
her to let the girls know about Martha wanting to commit suicide, causing 


great distress for Dorothy (Bea Arthur) who worries her mother might be 
traumatized for life having to bear witness to Martha dying in front of her. 
In the classic Golden Girls tradition, Rose’s St. Olaf story about the local 
Angel of Mercy nurse brings the issue of euthanasia (something not too 
dissimilar in topical tone from suicide) into a comedic light, complete with 
a hilarious reference to St. Olaf ’s meanest ventriloquist (hysterically, St. Olaf 
admittedly seems to be a town that has more than one “mean 
ventriloquist”). But the heavy duty nature of the episode continues, even 
post-Rose and her endless anecdotes about the Scandinavian immigrant 
town of St. Olaf. 

Sophia arrives at Martha’s place, and it is time to try and keep this 
depressed friend alive. Martha seems happy, but shows signs of letting go by 
giving Sophia her ring and reading off her list of to-do’s before she commits 
to the pills that will send her off. In many regards, this episode sings similar 
in tone to the Pulitzer Prize winning play ‘night, Mother, which would be 
turned into a film helmed by maverick producer Aaron Spelling. In that 
harrowing 1986 feature, Sissy Spacek plays a woman who wakes up one 
morning and tells her mother, of whom she lives with, that she is going to 
kill herself that evening. The entire course of the narrative then has her 
mother (Anne Bancroft) try and convince her troubled and lonely daughter 
to stay alive. Sadly, it does not fare well, and one of the very last images has a 
screaming Bancroft smash her fist against Spacek’s bedroom door while she 
hears the gun retract and fire. In this episode of The Golden Girls, Sophia 
takes on similar prompts from Anne Bancroft (incidentally two actresses 
linked by Harvey Fierstein and his vitally important play/film adaptation 
Torch Song Trilogy) distracting Martha from taking the pills and she even 
champions memory recall as something that will get her friend to stay 
(“Remember life!”). But Martha remains down about living (“I hear the 
silence...”) and an angry, determined and desperate Sophia heartbreakingly 
pleas to get Martha to stop it. When she cries “Were not in this life for 
peace!” it is a masterfully constructed summary of what life is all about - 
that there are ups and downs, great times and not so great times, that stress 
happens and that anguish and loneliness occur all the time, but if you stick 
it out, there is something wonderful to enjoy also. Sophia also does 


something that she seldom does (or lets herself do out in public), she cries 
and this infuriates her more than anything. A tough cookie who rejects 
notions of sentiment (but most definitely is a sensitive, soft loving mother at 
heart), Sophia makes her final offer and insists that Martha knows that she 
will be there for her for all time. This confuses Martha and her thoughts on 
suicide begin to drift away. She asks Sophia, “Like a friend?”, and Sophia 
replies “Like a best friend”. Martha's sadness starts to ease up on her, and life 
seems to be slightly more bearable. The scene closes with these two old 
friends hugging, and hanging on the beautiful heroism of Sophia who saves 
the lonely Martha’s life. 

This incredibly moving episode ends with Sophia telling the baby some 
final words of wisdom; she says, “Life is filled with twists and turns...” and 
she is absolutely right. The beauty and sincerity in Sophia's life affirmation is 
so enriched with relentless survival that it is impossible not to be swept up 
by her energy and zeal. Sophias cynicism is a clear mask of a woman who 
refuses to stop, who rejects the idea of getting old and denying life 
experience, and someone who insists that every day is important and 
magical. 


RICHARD VACZY: You do 90% of the episode about this, and it 
looks like she is going to die, and Sophia shows up, and she changes her 
mind in two speeches! It’s not that I’m saying everything has to be 
possible in terms of reality when you write it, but you've got to be closer 
than flipping a switch in the last scene of the suicide episode. I don't see 
how those issues could be ever dealt with [in current comedy] because it 
is so blunt. They don't want to deal with real emotions, even within a 
moment, much less an entire episode. You're either a sitcom, a jokey- 
writer, or you're more of a writer. My partner (Tracy Gamble) and I 
always wanted to explore the feelings. Because if you're just going to write 
jokes, you might as well go work for Conan O’Brien. The talent of a good 
scriptwriter was putting together things in character with emotions, 
making that possible and making it funny along the way. One of the 
greatest compliments that I ever got on a script that Tracy and I wrote 
was, “This is great! There’s not a single joke in it ... but the episode's 


hilarious!” That was one of the secrets of Susan Harris. When I first got 
onto The Golden Girls, I remember reading the first script she wrote 
when I was on it, [and] thinking “This is going to die at the table! It’s just 
gonna die!” Then it went to the table, and it kicked fucking ass! That was 
because it was real writing! Not joke writing. Executive producers Kathy 
Speer and Terry Grossman one day said, “What do you want to do?” I 
had just seen on TV the Burt Reynolds episode of The Golden Girls. I 
thought it was really funny, and Tracy and I pitched it to the agent. This is 
one of the benefits - there are some downs of having an agent. On the 
inside, you picked up the phone and called them. We met with them, and 
they asked us to write a sample scene for the show which they hated but 
hired us anyway. In that process, they are going to hate no matter what 
you do because on any show if you're not on the inside of a show, you just 
don’t know it well enough to do. Thats why freelance writing doesn't 
always work out because when you are on the show day to day, week to 
week - you know everybody inside and out and what motivates episodes 
to be written and what those characters do in those episodes. So they 
hated it but they still promised, and they brought us on. We're talking 
about twenty-five years later still blows my mind! If you look back at the 
numbers during that time, The Golden Girls cut across all demographics: 
old, young, male, female, boy, whatever. I remember in the four or five 
years after we finished the show it was on Life Time that there was a 
Golden Girls special [which ran] against the MTV Music Awards, and 
The Golden Girls beat them! I couldn't believe it! But I think at the end of 
the day, a lot of young kids love Sophia (Estelle Getty) because she is 
wise-cracking like young boys, and a lot of people related to her because 
they were a family, even though they are not blood. A lot of people love 
Blanche (Rue McClanahan) as the sexy one. It was just funny, and they 
were so good too! You got inside of them and cared about what they were 
doing. I wish I remember the night we wrapped the show. I wish I had 
appreciated what we had because that cast was unbelievable! I’ve spent a 
lot of time on stages where actors make the material worse! That was the 
only show where [they] would surprise you and make your writing better 
up on stage. 


If my friends were here they would laugh at me for what I am about 
to say because I have said it so much over time. [Bea Arthur] does more 
with an eyebrow than like most actors could do with six years of formal 
training. She is just gifted! The looks that she did. Youd figure out how 
many times youd cut around the kitchen table. You know the cheesecake 
scene. Wed just sit there. Wed spent so much time in post production 
cutting the laughs on it, cutting them down because it made the show too 
long! Of course, the laughs are so drawn out and we had to deliver the 
show within a certain amount of time. The thing I would say about the 
whole cast is that they were old school. When you were with the 
producers and writers, they knew that we were there for a reason. We 
were good, and they trusted it. There was almost never any complaints 
from them about the material. There was one time Bea was having 
trouble with a scene or a speech in a scene, and I knew it had been a 
problem. It was the day before we were shooting and I said to the stage 
manager “Is she still having trouble with this? Call me when you rehearse 
the scene, and Pll come down” And I went down and sat on the couch 
with her — I can’t remember which episode — but her problem was she 
was crying. It was her sentence in the middle of the speech that made it 
hard for her to connect the top side of the speech to the end of the 
speech, and we just winded up cutting the speech out. The material was 
generally good, and on Monday morning at the table reads they knew it 
was going to get a lot better from there. 

My mother wouldn't let me watch Maude (1972-1978) when I was a 
kid. I watched it over time. We knew that they had a lot of history 
together — the three of them, anyway. It’s well known that Betty and Bea 
didn't always get along, but it never affected the work! Never affected the 
work. There are so many times with younger people when they want to 
say “I hate the script!” and they throw it out, just so they can say that they 
did it. You would get no hassles from them; they weren't late. The biggest 
problem on the stage was that Estelle got stage fright over time. 
Retrospectively as the years went on, Estelle was having trouble 
remembering and it was part, I believe, with the bigger picture of her 
health issues that would come up after the show was over. A lot of people 


just thought she wasn’t committing enough to the material, and it wasn't 
that. She started having memory issues, and her scripted stories were on 
cue cards, all of a sudden because she couldnt memorize something that 
long. I just wish that we knew what was going on at the time. With 
Estelle, you never stopped feeling that somehow she was intimidated by 
[the others]. They had long, successful careers across many different 
mediums. She had been in New York doing some plays and had one great 
performance in a great play, and she got cast in this role, and I think she 
didn't always feel like she necessarily belonged there. You did what you 
could to make her feel better about that because let’s face it she’s one of 
the great reasons of the success of the show. Anytime you needed that 
hundred dollar joke, the attitude of Sophia could hit any baseball out of 
the park! All you had to do is let her have a run at it. 


“Homecoming” from Mr. Belvedere 
Original Air Date: 18 November 1989 
By Lee Gambin 


Dubbed “Mr. Baseball” by Johnny Carson, major league player turned 
actor Bob Uecker heads the household in the sitcom Mr. Belvedere (1985- 
1990), as George Owens, the no-nonsense sturdy sports journalist who at 
times butts heads with the three members of his offspring, may not always 
agree with lawyer wife Marsha (Ilene Graff) and endlessly goes toe to toe 
with the titular live-in housekeeper (Christopher Hewitt), but essentially is a 
man who absolutely adores his family and will protect them as best he can. 
Being an ex-jock and someone who holds the world of sport very dear to his 
heart, the role of athleticism and its importance is something that infiltrates 
the series in pivotal moments throughout - George is someone who heavily 
relies on team spirit, the strength in the game, the joy of winning and so 
forth. Also, he is someone who has clashed with eldest son Kevin (Rob 
Stone) who is not at all good at, nor enthusiastic about, sport, and when 
driving youngest son Wesley (Brice Beckham) into taking on football and 
the like, he has come to understand that the youngster too may not share his 
passion or the same dreams George once had when he was a boy. The 
middle child is of course a girl, Heather (Tracy Wells) - therefore, sport is 
not really a concern in this case through the eyes of the macho George - 
however, in the episode “Homecoming”, the role of the all-American jock 
and the way in which such young men treat young impressionable girls 
comes to the fore in what truly is a harrowing and yet complex Very Special 
Episode. 

Instead of treating the situation at hand as another sexual assault 
episode that fixes its focus on the girls terrifying experience, the writers 
have chosen to drive the message home to the teenage boy and his 
grotesque behavior. It also questions the societal altar-worship of teen 
athletes and the importance of the high school hierarchy where football 
jocks reign at top. And adding to this, the episode forces George to question 


the position of jocks in the realm of adolescent culture but essentially insists 
that losers like the young man who attempted to rape his daughter are 
creeps who gives athletes a bad name. 

Opening with Heather and her best friend Angela (Michele Matheson) 
setting up the decorations for the upcoming school dance, “Homecoming” 
quickly establishes the fact that Angela is dating a nerd who is already 
proving to be a disappointment and Heather is dateless, proving that she 
never has it easy in that department. “Tm going through a dry spell’, the put 
upon girl remarks, and this lack of interest from boys is something that 
somehow comes from a place of organic purity - there is no true backstory 
or any mention of why she is in such a dire “dry spell”; it simply is what it is. 
Before she can even elaborate on her dilemma, she meets a handsome, 
athletic boy named Keith (Jay Pickett) who strikes up a conversation and 
eventually asks her out. Excited by the notion of dating a star quarterback, 
Heather is instantly smitten and beside herself as the show unravels and 
moves forward. 

The B story of the episode adds broad commentary on the main core 
story. Young Wesley is making a video for a school project and his 
intentions are to film Mr. Belvedere around the house tending his domestic 
duties. However, Mr. Belvedere is not interested in being filmed, so Wesley 
invites over the buxom and hypersexual Inga from Sweden (Brigitta 
Stenberg) to “show him” how to cook and so forth, but of course Mr. 
Belvedere caves in, freeing Inga from Wesley's exploitative ethics (or lack of) 
and showcasing her “talents” in front of the camera for the young budding 
filmmaker. What this sequence does is bring up the sexuality and sensuality 
of young women which is exploited by boys and men - it makes a subtle 
and reaching statement that young girls are visual cues, conquests and 
property. However, the show never puts the onus on women or girls, instead 
it points its finger at the privilege of being male, and comments on the 
multiple ways in which males trap females. 

When Keith is introduced to Heather's father, he shows a massive 
admiration of the man, and here the culture of sports - cross generational 
in this case — is important and brings the two together. Keith proudly states 
“I read your sports column for years’, and when “tested”, he proves himself 


that he is genuinely a fan of George. Keith is polite, charming and also wins 
the admiration of Marsha, however it is George’s mutual admiration of 
Keith that sits at the heart of the episode. George knows that he is a star 
football player which ultimately means he is superior and therefore worthy 
of his daughter's affections, therefore, he encourages Heather to pursue the 
relationship and this is the first time in the series that he would do that; 
before this, George has been continually protective of his “kitten”. 

The self-esteem fragile Heather is shocked when the popular Keith 
invites her to the dance, after all she is not a cheerleader, or a popular girl 
who would go out with a star quarterback. High school politics had been 
explored in Mr. Belvedere in earlier episodes where less fortunate teens 
would be the butt of jokes for the “in crowd’, but in this episode there is a 
severely dark streak, where Heather won't be rendered the victim of a prank, 
but rather a victim of sexual assault. 

Upon the successful Keith meeting the aimless Kevin (more reason for 
George to admire the jock seeing that his own Kevin is slightly a “screw 
up’), Angela enters the household mentioning that her nerdy date is not 
able to go to the dance. Kevin is forced to take her which adds a nice 
narrative extension possibility to an earlier episode where Angela develops a 
crush on him. Harking back to earlier episodes again, Heather is now the 
beauty boys long to date, a far cry from the time where her father sent her 
Valentine cards under a pseudonym simply because he could not bear to see 
his baby girl seem too lovelorn. With the theme of the school dance being 
Greek gods, Keith wins King of the Prom and to celebrate he takes Heather 
to a secluded point in the Pittsburgh woods. Here, he puts the moves on 
Heather, but the young lady resists. She says “I like you, but I just met you’, 
and even though she pushes away and asks him to stop, he continues to 
sexually assault her, tearing her dress. The episode fades into a commercial 
break, with that spooky ominous sound of no studio audience interaction. 

The next time we see Heather, she is wearing a cardigan that she holds 
around her, closing herself away from the world - a victim of a sexual 
assault denying her femininity. The scene where Mr. Belvedere is outside 
with her is the most telling, it erupts with Heather boldly declaring that she 
hates football - a statement that would alienate her from her own father. 


Her sexual assault experience is similar to Wesley being felt up in “The 
Counselor” in that both Owens children internalize their abuse with a 
dramatic change in their personality. Finally Heather confesses to Mr. 
Belvedere, “He tried to rape me” The portly loving butler believes her 
straight away and when she questions if it was her fault, Mr. Belvedere 
assures her that this is absolutely not the case. 

Another worry Heather faces is the fact that she feels that her parents 
cannot and will not see anything bad about Keith, as George points out: 
“Guys like him dont grow on trees!” When Keith and George are seen 
together in the living room enjoying each others company and talking 
“shop’, Heather walks in on them, once again dressed in an oversized 
cardigan, but this time not content to remain silent. She angrily asks why 
Keith is there. In a swift response Mr. Belvedere brings down her ripped 
dress explaining that he has repaired it which instantly outs Keith's violent 
act. The cogs in Georges head start to turn, and he questions what the 
situation here is all about. Keith protests that he was just “messing around” 
which sets Heather off: “Messing around? Is that what you call trying to 
rape me!” The use of the word “rape” in a show like Mr. Belvedere is 
confronting to say the least, especially when you consider that the sitcom 
was heavily pitched to children who tuned in to see the weekly antics of 
Wesley and how he torments his British live-in help, but of course, this is a 
series that boasted a cavalcade of VSEs that were promoted as episodes that 
parents really need to watch with their youngsters. Also, Heather's 
overriding arc is interesting to scrutinize here too. Here is a teenage girl 
who is not the greatest student, unlucky in love and endlessly struggling to 
fit in and be accepted as an individual, however she is all heart, and 
someone who deserves the best. In the final episode where Mr. Belvedere 
leaves the Owens to get married in a heart wrenching finale, Heather's 
farewell to him makes mention that if he were younger, hed be the ideal 
boyfriend for her. Here is a girl who deserves a man as good and as decent 
as Mr. Belvedere, and to have this happen to her late in the series, is a brave 
move from the producers and writers and also a tragic one. 

As “Homecoming” comes to a close there is a wonderful showcase of 
Bob Uecker the actor, as well as Bob Uecker the former athlete. While Keith 


tries to side with George, nudging him in the arm and sparking “boys will 
be boys” talk, George’s anger rises. Grabbing the horrid lout by the neck, 
George warns him about trying that kind of thing again, and drums in a 
proud feminist statement “No means no, you got it?” It is extraordinary 
hearing this kind of diatribe from such a macho man’s man, and vitally 
important. The episode teaches us that men can be good and can instruct/ 
warn a younger generation to be good to women and girls and treat them 
with decency and respect. Also, George (and Uecker) defends the nobility of 
sport with “It is guys like you who give us athletes a bad name!” When 
Heather is comforted by her mom and dad, she is told “You didn’t do 
anything wrong” and George’s love for his “kitten” is reinforced by his pride 
in his daughter kicking Keith “where it would hurt most” in her escape from 
being raped. “That’s my girl” declares the proud father as he holds his girls 
close, Marsha his wife (who faced sexual harassment in an earlier episode) 
and Heather his daughter. 

As an offside, in an episode of Diffrent Strokes (1978-1986) entitled 
“Independent Woman’, Kimberly Drummond (Dana Plato) wishes to get a 
real job the honest way and not rely on the luxury of having a wealthy 
father. When she starts work at a local hamburger parlor, the manager gets 
very hands-on and sexually assaults her, with the spunky Kimberly 
slamming him with ketchup and running away. However, this episode of 
Diff ‘rent Strokes doesn't seem to address issues of sexual harassment; in fact, 
Kimberly starts to develop feelings for the young man and eventually the 
two fall into a relationship. What does happen however, is an episode 
dealing with class resentment where the working class burger dude ends up 
only dating Kimberly for the chance at living the “good life’ - a very 
different look at class here, where normally the poor and working class are 
admirable and honest and the wealthy are disconnected and cold. Vastly 
different from Mr. Belvedere’s very direct and honest take on attempted rape 
and sexual assault, “Independent Woman” complicates matters with sexual 
intent, personal quests for happiness and the varied dynamics in character 
relations and integrity. 


“They Shoot Fat Women, Don’t They?” from 
Designing Women 
Original Air Date: 11 December 1989 
By Jessie Lilley 


“All my life, I have had to fight my weight” It’s possible that most 
women in the United States have said that at least once. 

Delta Burke as the thrice-divorced, stunning and sarcastic Suzanne 
Sugarbaker proclaims this truth in the 1980s hit comedy Designing Women 
(1986-1993). Over the years, we watched Burke's Suzanne evolve from a 
slim beauty queen to an overweight and unhappy woman. Burke, never one 
to shy away from discussing her physical condition, in this episode 
presented her character with heartbreaking realism. 

The woman was gorgeous. Anyone with an eye for beauty cannot say 
otherwise, yet her very real weight gain was in all the tabloids. Forget her 
apparently happy marriage, forget the caliber of her work, forget everything. 
She’s fat. 

Growing up in the US., I heard all my life how fat was bad. My cousins 
were slim. They still are; pretty girls, both, but not I. As Suzanne said, all my 
life I have had to fight my weight. To this day I would like to lose about 20 
pounds, but you know, it’s no longer a driving force in my life. If I do, I do. 
If I don't, I’m still me. And I'm quite comfortable being me. 

Now regarding obesity in general, health-wise it is better to be slim than 
heavy. It’s easier on the heart, better where diabetes is concerned; face it - 
there are countless health reasons for keeping ones weight under control. 
But that isn't why people make their cruel jokes about a person's figure. 
These folks could not care less about your health. They simply feel theirs is 
the height of wit, when they make a comment that can reduce a person to 
tears and self-hate. 

Yes, I say hate and I dont use that word lightly. Psychological problems 
like anorexia are very real and oft-times stem from the ridicule people must 
endure from their peers or worse, from their loving families. This episode of 


Designing Women managed to slam these realities home in less than 30 
minutes, while also reminding the smug, self-satisfied citizens of the ever 
lovin, blue-eyed US of A about world hunger. At the time this episode was 
aired, it was estimated that 70,000 children died daily, planet-wide, from 
underlying malnutrition. Thankfully that number has come down over the 
decades, but any number is unacceptable. 

Two things come into play during this episode. 1: Anthony is drumming 
up participants for a 48 hour fast in support of world hunger. Those who 
complete the fast are expected to donate not only their two days of time, but 
also a check in support of the cause. 2: Suzanne is going to her high school 
reunion and trying to decide what to wear. 

We'll get back to Anthony shortly and concentrate on Suzanne's rude 
awakening at the first night of the gathering, as people continually tripped 
over good intentions while trying to side-step the former beauty queen’s 
physical appearance. And of course, there are the girls who were always 
jealous of her looks in high school and are now having a wonderful time 
making fun at her expanse. Pun intended. They don't know she overheard 
their comments in the ladies’ room and, cut to the quick, Suzanne retreats 
to her home and calls her sister Julia (Dixie Carter) to “check in” Sensing 
her distress, Julia, close to the end of the 48 hour fast in which she and Mary 
Jo (Annie Potts) are participating, leaves to be with her and warns Mary Jo 
not to eat anything while she’s gone. 


The cast of Designing Women. A sitcom created by Linda Bloodworth-Thomason 
set in the south and in the world of a design firm that is the setting for multiple 
Very Special Episodes dealing with sexism, race, ageism, health and much more. 


In the next scene, Suzanne arrives at the house decked out like Astor’s 
pet horse, surprising Julia who believed Suzanne would not be going to the 
formal night of the reunion. Julia apparently changed Suzanne's mind and 
she’s ready to go and have a good time, no matter the snarky comments she 
may hear. Enter Anthony, coming to collect the donations. With him are the 
director of the local chapter of the hunger awareness group, and a young 
boy from Ethiopia, who is touring with the group and telling audiences his 
sad story. It seems he lost his entire family to starvation and now he has no 
one. He speaks English and so has been chosen to represent. 


Suzanne goes to him and asks if she may shake his hand. He puts his 
hand out and shakes and looks her in the eye and says, “You're pretty.’ If her 
sisters emotional support wasnt enough, this surely would serve to put her 
over the edge. Later at the reunion, she accepts a trophy for The Most 
Changed classmate from the class of 1974. The acceptance speech Suzanne 
delivers shames them all in exquisite fashion. Even I applauded when she 
left the stage. 

While no television episode can cure the problems of a culture, one like 
this can certainly raise awareness and maybe change a few minds in the 
long run. Focusing on the actress herself and her obvious trouble with 
weight control, the writers were able to note certain absurdities prevalent in 
our country’s outlook on life. “Drugs, alcohol, whatever your problems, 
people are sympathetic - unless you're fat.” Truer words were never spoken. 
Perhaps some eyes were opened. Perhaps some child no longer thought the 
fat kid in class was the perfect foil for his or her poor jest. Perhaps someone 
watching felt a bit better about themselves after viewing this episode. I hope 
so, for as Julia told Suzanne in the first reel, “Appearances don’t count for 
diddly.” It's who you are inside that counts. 


Thank You For Being A Friend 


1990 - 1993 


“The First Day of the Last Decade of the Entire 
Twentieth Century” from Designing Women 
Original Air Date: 1 January 1990 
By Shawn Macomber 


“The great problem of humanity is life and death,” the legendary French 
philosopher-mime Marcel Marceau told the Christian Science Monitor in 
1974 while promoting his “deliciously grotesque” fable Shanks. “Every 
person dreams of becoming invisible one day. The want to be immortal, to 
survive the struggle is in the film” 

Whereas Marceau sought to engage this problem/struggle by teaming 
up with the pioneering producer/director William Castle for a surrealist 
puppeteer-of-the-dead horror flick - the final directorial effort of Castle's 
storied career, sadly - sixteen years later Sugarbaker & Associates choose a 
different tack: consult the divine oracle... Dolly Parton. 

Well, perhaps were putting the bosom before the cart here: Before the 
Smoky Mountain Songbird parts the ethereal mists and arrives as the 
angelic “Guardian Movie Star,” the ladies are preparing for a low-key New 
Years Eve celebration - specifically, schlep-ping an extremely pregnant 
Charlene (Jean Smart) to a New Year’s Eve screening of a certain 1989 
Herbert Ross tearjerker. “Maybe you shouldn't go see Steel Magnolias today,’ 
flinty Air Force pilot fiancé William “Bill” Stillfield (Douglas Barr) gently 
suggests as he surveys his future wife draped across the couch and 
festooned with tear-soaked tissues. “Something tells me it’s just not the right 
time to see a movie about childbirth or anyone dying” 

‘TI be alright,” she replies, still sniffling. “As long as it’s not Dolly Parton 
who dies. I don’t think I could take that. You know how much I love her? 

Foreshadowing! 

The reason she is so verklempt, however, is not the television blaring the 
Its a Wonderful Life (1946) scene in which George Bailey reunites with the 
family he almost lost. It's not the repeated viewings of To Kill a Mockingbird 
(1962) and The Grapes of Wrath (1940). It's not even the box full of old 


family photos of those who once were so close but are now on the other side 
of the veil separating the living from the dead. 

All of these are merely symptoms of root cause: Yes, parenthood is a 
beautiful and affirming experience - not to mention, if one approaches it 
with even the tiniest modicum of conscientiousness, an integral part of the 
positive evolution of both the individual and society. (Though we perhaps 
try too hard to be our kids friends now, the overwhelming consensus these 
days in nations with even a modicum of foundational wealth is against 
beating them in the streets when they glance askance or putting them to 
work in garment factories as soon as they reach age seven.) Parenthood is 
also an incredible stressor and mindfuck. Here is a human being who not 
only depends upon you for all physical, emotional, and intellectual 
sustenance, but will, in all likelihood, continue to navigate and alter this 
fallen world long after you exit. Much like the right book or film or near- 
death experience or disease or exceptional dog or tragedy or true love it 
places a horizon on your life that did not previously exist. During the first 
holiday season with my daughter Ruth, for example, the caveat that Meet Me 
in St. Louis lyricist Ralph Blane tacked onto “Have Yourself a Merry Little 
Christmas” began to haunt me a bit: “Through the years we'll always be 
together... if the fates allow.’ (Jf?! What the fuck do you mean if, Ralph!) 
Having a child opens up an empathetic channel between yourself and those 
who raised and shaped you. Charlene discovers, as we all at some point 
must, that she is merely a dot on the continuum not the terminus. That her 
child will arrive, as the title portentously notes, on the first day of the last 
decade of the entire twentieth century makes that “dot” with a ball-peen 
hammer rather than a pencil. 

To bring this into sharper relief, there is a subplot in which Suzanne 
Sugarbaker (Delta Burke) pressures Charlene to find a doctor to induce her 
at the stroke of midnight because the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce will 
give a car to the family of the first baby born and Suzanne wants it for her 
San Salvadorian maid Consuela Valverde - explicit material world thinking. 

Anyway, our man Colonel Bill splits for a mission. (The Cold War will 
still be hot for a few months longer after all.) The sound of Bing Crosby 
crooning ‘TIl Be Seeing You” wafts from the radio. Charlene drifts off to 


sleep on the couch. She awakes in Heaven with Dolly. 

As existential crises go, this is obviously a best-case scenario. Dolly is 
gracious and kind. She reveals to Charlene that she will have a girl. “Oh, it’s 
just so exciting, Charlene. Everything is changing, this whole world is 
opening up. Why, that young ur could be anything” 

“Wow!” Charlene marvels. “She could be the next leader of the free 
world!” 

“Well, that’s right,” Dolly responds, practicing a bit of tactful expectation 
setting. “She could. But she could also work at a car wash” 

“Wow! A car wash - that would be interesting, too!” 

Charlene shares that she’s sad because her sister Pat and grandparents, 
all dead, will not meet young Olivia. 

“That’s where you're wrong, Charlene,’ Dolly replies. “Because when 
Olivia comes into the world tomorrow, they'll be with her. I mean, 
everybody in your family who has gone on before you, everyone you've 
loved - you'll see em in her eyes and in her smile and in the way she 
walks... When she has a fever at three oclock in the morning, when she gets 
caught in the rain walking home from school, when she hits her first 
baseball, they'll be there. And when she’s afraid of the dark, when she 
forgets to say her prayers, when the wind catches her voice on a warm 
summer day, they'll be there.” Before departing she adds: “You just 
remember tomorrow, when you meet your daughter... you'll be meeting the 
person that'll be holding your hand when it’s your time to go? 

Back in her home the ladies are pounding on her door. Steel Magnolias 
will have to wait, however: Charlene is in labor. The gang rushes to the 
hospital. In the snow. Though the episode is leavened here with some 
slapstick - loyal assistant Anthony (Meshach Taylor) arrives with a ditzy, 
sex-obsessed date dressed like Tina Turner circa “Private Dancer”; stood up 
by a man with gout, the wacky older gal pal Bernice Clifton (Bewitched/ 
Mayberry R.ED., alum Alice Ghostley) tricks an ambulance crew into taking 
her to the hospital for psychiatric evaluation; the cast as wailing, 
wisecracking babies sharing a single crib - by the time we segue into the 
next episode it is clear director Harry Thomason and writer/spouse Linda 
Bloodworth-Thomason have sights set on something more transcendent. 


Enter Mrs. Minnie Ward (Beah Richards of Guess Whos Coming to 
Dinner/In the Heat of the Night fame), a dying 102-year-old woman who has 
asked to be placed in the maternity ward “to be close to the babies.” (“At 
least we don't have to worry about her having a baby,” Suzanne, he hopes of 
winning the car dwindling, snarks.) The character, humming and swaying 
and talkin *bout her black-eyed peas, is about as stock a “magical negro” as 
you'll find, yet the lessons she is there to impart about Martin Luther King 
Jrs “arc of the moral universe” bending toward justice is beautifully written 
and affecting. Minnie has not only outlived her husband and five children, 
but everybody she’s “ever known” - and she’s more than happy to impart 
some life lessons to Sugarbaker & Associates while Charlene is in a long 
labor. 

Minnie talks about the oppressive racism of a youth spent in the shadow 
of the Civil War. Of a father who started a Baptist church that offered blacks 
“prestige and independence” and openly told others “my children’s got 
better things to do with their time than dust the knick-knacks of white 
folks.’ Of hearing Theodore Roosevelt and Booker T. Washington speak. Of 
a nephew who worked for King. Of the amazing things her children 
accomplished - storming the beaches at Normandy; launching a black 
library; teaching. “It’s a hard thing when a mother outlives all her children,’ 
she says. “Avoid it if you can.” 

“You are the twentieth century,’ Anthony tells Minnie - an aside which 
takes on greater emotional resonance when one learns, via Designing 
Women Online (“The webs premiere Designing Women resource since 
1998”), that the character was inspired by Taylor’s grandmother who visited 
the set on her 106th birthday and “shared tales of her father and growing up 
in the South? 

“Oh, I’m just a thread - a little thread! - in the tapestry,” she demurs. 
“But I had a good time. I thought as I got older, the bold outlines of truth 
would be revealed to me, but it hasn't happened. When I was young, I was 
in such a hurry, and now I’ve been here a hundred years. It seems like only 
yesterday I held my babies in my arms. I’m glad to be going home, it’s been a 
long time since I’ve seen my family. And I wish for all of you all the love and 
happiness I had in my life. And I hope the world keeps going toward 


freedom. And I hope that people everywhere can learn to live together in 
peace. As my papa used to say, “We aint what we should be, we ain't what we 
gonna be, but at least we ain't what we was.” 

Minnie dies just as Olivia is born - almost as if it were scripted! - and 
Dolly is there to escort her into the Great Beyond where we are all, of 
course, certain she will enjoy her eternal reward. There is a montage set to 
Linda Ronstadt and James Ingram’s An American Tail jam “Somewhere Out 
There” with guest verses from Dolly. Not a dry eye in the house, as they say, 
and you just know all involved are ready to tackle love and life with a 
renewed appreciation and vigor in the year(s) ahead. 

“Hey, howd you get to be so wise?” Charlene asks Dolly during their 
first encounter — presciently, it turns out. 

“Oh, I guess it comes from being a star,” she replies. “Were able to see 
the world from a greater distance.” 


“Pride and Prejudice” from A Different World 
Original Air Date: 25 January 1990 
By Adrianne Traylor 


As a spin-off of the highly-rated and critically acclaimed sitcom The 
Cosby Show (1984-1992), A Different World (1987-1993) seemed poised for 
sure success. Created to center on the popular character of the second- 
eldest Huxtable daughter, Denise (Lisa Bonet), and her transition to life as a 
college student at the fictional HBCU (historically black colleges and 
universities) Hillman, the show had a built-in audience from its popular 
lead-in. But after one season, Lisa Bonet announced she was expecting a 
child with her husband, musician Lenny Kravitz, and creator and executive 
producer Bill Cosby had no intention of presenting the “good girl” Denise 
as an unwed pregnant college student. Denise suddenly dropped out of 
Hillman, cast changes ensued (including the departure of future Oscar 
winner Marisa Tomei, who had played one of Denise's dormmates), and 
former dancer and choreographer-turned director-producer Debbie Allen, 
who was an alumnus of elite HBCU Howard University, arrived to add 
more verisimilitude to the show’s portrayal of life on a predominantly black 
college campus. 

Former supporting players Dwayne Wayne (Kadeem Hardison) and 
Whitley Gilbert (Jasmine Guy) became central characters in an expanded 
ensemble that was revamped to more accurately reflect life at an HBCU, as 
well as to tackle vital social issues that the show had avoided when it 
focused on Denise’s personal journey as a new college student. Over its six 
seasons, A Different World presented storylines tackling everything from 
date rape to the Persian Gulf War to interracial dating to HIV/ AIDS. But 
most tellingly, the show addressed the complexity and variety of the black 
American experience, concentrated in a college setting with protagonists on 
the cusp of adulthood. 

This complexity was frequently embodied in the character of Whitley 
Gilbert, who was unlike any black character who had been presented on 


television before. Whitley is a seeming contradiction in terms, a black 
Southern belle. The daughter of a wealthy and prominent judge, Whitley 
comes from a world of monied privilege, a world of cotillions and debutante 
balls, fur coats and luxury cars, and summers on Marthas Vineyard. While 
such elite black families have existed since even before slavery’s end, they 
were little explored in the wider community and may have seemed merely a 
fictional contrivance to audiences with the relatively monolithic view of 
“blackness as struggle” that had been so representative of seventies sitcoms. 
But communities like Whitley's are very real, and A Different World broke 
new ground in giving them a representative in the character of the arrogant 
yet vulnerable Whitley. Best of all, the show didn't merely offer up Whitley 
as a figure of amusement and vain cluelessness, but as a multifaceted black 
woman struggling to reconcile the disconnect her family’s wealth has 
created between her and many of her fellow Hillman students, and to define 
her own identity as she grows and changes through her college experience. 

One of Whitley’s defining moments occurs in the third season episode 
“Pride and Prejudice.” Whitley’s love of the finer things has been firmly 
established, and it is only natural that she would shop for an expensive 
birthday gift for her father at a luxury jewelry store. Accompanied by her 
friend Freddie (Cree Summer), Whitley visits the store in search of a gold 
watch, but has trouble attracting the attention of the conspicuously not-busy 
sales associate. Despite Whitley's inquiries, the sales associate Amy seems 
reluctant to even take the watches she wishes to see out of the case, and feels 
the need to advise Whitley that the watches are not gold plate and are very 
expensive. The sales associate's dismissive, condescending attitude visibly 
disturbs Freddie, who eventually pulls Whitley away to speak with her 
privately after Amy makes a snide remark about Whitley leaving 
fingerprints on the watch she is considering. 

When Freddie confronts Whitley about Amy’s behavior, Whitley’s 
makes excuses, insisting that it must be her casual attire (she is wearing a 
tennis skirt and shoes) that has made the salesperson think she can't afford 
to shop in the store. Freddie points out that Amy has no such qualms about 
waiting on a white customer who came in after Whitley, and finally storms 
out in frustration when Whitley refuses to leave. Determined to prove to the 


salesperson that she can more than afford the items for sale, she insists Amy 
return to assist her, then decides she will buy not the gold watch she was 
originally eyeing, but a gold and diamond watch, as well as several other 
items, including some diamond tennis bracelets and gold money clips. Of 
course, her final triumphant flourish (“Which of my many, many credit 
cards will I use today?”) is dampened by the realization that Freddie has left 
with her purse, which only reinforces Amy’s sneering dismissal. Whitley 
races frantically through the mall after Freddie, and in the next scene, 
arrives at Hillman’s social hub, The Pit, laden with shopping bags, while 
leaving Amy with a hefty sales commission. 

This turn of events and the discussions that follow illustrate how A 
Different World dealt seriously with its social setting and the community it 
centered. Whitley faces off with both Freddie and their fellow student Kim 
(Charnele Brown) over Whitley’s treatment in the store. Freddie insists that 
Amy was discriminating against her, while Whitley shows her class 
snobbery by suggesting that Amy’ behavior was somehow acceptable 
because, “She thought I was too poor” (even though she later acknowledges 
that she can’t actually afford all the extravagant purchases she has made). 
Freddie assertively responds, “She thought you were too black.” When Kim 
points out that even if Whitley only had two dollars, she didn't deserve that 
type of treatment, and both Kim and Freddie declare that she should return 
the items, Whitley is faced with a conundrum. She felt a need to prove to 
the salesperson that she could not only afford to shop in that store, but to 
buy several expensive items. But why? Why would she need to prove her 
worth through a display of lavish spending, for a stranger who has treated 
her with contempt, and has now profited from that very contempt? Her 
friends’ pushback against Whitley’s excuses and rationalizations force her to 
confront some unpleasant truths. 

Whitley's sheltered and privileged upbringing has insulated her from the 
racism that many of her less financially comfortable peers have faced more 
routinely; as a result she’s so unfamiliar with the concept of her wealth 
failing to protect her that she initially can’t bring herself to accept that she 
has been discriminated against. When Freddie points out that Amy 
“practically burned rubber to get to the white customers,’ Whitley is 


dismissive, stating the salesperson simply, “wasn’t the most attentive” The 
idea of returning the items she has bought mortifies her, as it is tantamount 
to confirming the stereotypes Amy has of black shoppers. 

But the pushback of Freddie, Kim, Mr. Gaines, who runs food services 
at The Pit, and older, non-traditional student Jaleesa (Dawnn Lewis) force 
Whitley to face the truth of what has happened. Mr. Gaines tells the story of 
his friend Floyd, who was one of the first black surgeons after World War II, 
but who was assumed to be a bellhop by a white couple at a hotel and given 
$3.00 to take their bags to their room. Instead of indignantly identifying 
himself as a doctor, Mr. Gaines states, “Floyd said it wasn't necessary. He 
knew who he was.” Instead, Mr. Gaines laughingly notes that Floyd kept the 
$3.00 tip and used it to get a front table at the floorshow they were at the 
hotel to attend! 

Despite Mr. Gaines’ story giving her pause, Whitley is still prepared to 
hold on to what she thinks is her dignity by refusing to return the watch, 
despite finally admitting, “He wouldn't be caught dead in that gaudy piece of 
junk. My father’s a judge, not a televangelist”” She asserts that the 
salesperson treated her like she was nothing, and that she wouldn't “give her 
the satisfaction” of returning her purchases. “Good idea,’ Jaleesa sagely 
notes. “Punish her with a four-figure sale.” Jaleesa challenges Whitley on 
why she cares what this anonymous salesperson thinks of her, and if she 
would value herself any less if she couldn't afford to buy the watch. In a 
telling moment, Whitley admits shes not sure. This neatly illustrates the 
trap of “respectability politics” often discussed within the black community; 
the idea that black people must dress, speak and act “appropriately” or meet 
certain standards to be worthy of respect. Whitley is finally challenged to 
assess her own worth through a lens other than her family’s money and 
social position. She insists that she acted with intelligence, strength, 
persistence and politeness, and Amy “refused to see it? Jaleesa archly 
informs her, “When you have her kind of ignorance, none of that matters. 
The only thing people like that ever see is a little black girl” Whitley 
suddenly straightens her spine, realizing, Tm not a little anything. Pm a 
black woman, and I'm proud of it.” 

Whitley returns to the jewelry store, this time to return the purchases 


she was shamed into making. Amy seems unsurprised, and derisive when 
she sees Whitley is returning every item. “That means you won't be able to 
collect commission on them. Isnt that a shame?” Whitley airily notes. The 
salesperson disdainfully mutters under her breath, “Typical.” But this time, 
Whitley is ready for her. “Typical for whom?” she asks. “People with pointy 
heads? Big-eared people? Or is it just black people?” On her way out of the 
store, Whitley stops to admire some emerald earrings the manager is 
displaying. When the manager suggests she try them on, Whitley quietly 
but powerfully declines. “Not in this store? When the manager asks her 
why, Whitley pointedly responds, “Ask Amy. She seems to have a problem 
with customers like me.’ 

A Different World lived up to its title, showcasing a side of black life that 
had never before been explored on television. Interweaving the typical 
vagaries of college life like grades, parties and career aspirations with 
cultural concerns and experiences unique to the black community, set in an 
environment that affirmed and supported both their identities and their 
aspirations, the show gave viewers a glimpse into a far more diverse and 
complex... world (forgive me) than they could have imagined. A 2010 New 
York Times feature on the black college experience noted that during the 
years A Different World aired, enrollment at HBCUs increased by 24%. The 
show, along with films like Spike Lee’s School Daze (1988), made higher 
education seem not only possible, but desirable. And, as episodes like “Pride 
and Prejudice” illustrate, it did so while tackling the realities of black life, 
from the painful to the empowering, while still garnering laughs along the 
way. 


“Like the Beep Beep Beep of the Tom Tom” from 
The Golden Girls 
Original Air Date: 10 February 1990 
By Lee Gambin 


Something that the Very Special Episode (VSE) does incredibly well, is it 
takes a clearly defined character and ruffles them up a little, forcing them to 
self-reflect or make decisions that might go against the grain. This is what 
makes the departure from the regimented comedy all the more captivating 
and engaging, because what is happening within the context of the narrative 
is a transitional trajectory on a staple (being a much loved character), that 
we, as a dedicated audience, are emotionally invested in. The VSE is a 
situational phenomenon in television comedy that displaces an established 
character and throws them out of their comfort zone, and in doing this, 
inadvertently makes them a far more relatable, complicated and intricately 
conceived creation, rather than some two dimensional catchphrase spouting 
commodity. Within the structure of a VSE, the writing will ultimately alter a 
character’s being, shift their mood, give them somewhere different to 
explore and fundamentally, in the long run, give this character a deeper 
reason of being - that this character is now an actual “person” and this 
“person” has suffered, endured and experienced the same thing his/her 
audience may have also gone through. 

A great example of this is the VSE “Like the Beep Beep Beep of the Tom 
Tom’ from The Golden Girls (1985-1992), which focuses on the issue of 
heart disease in the elderly and the anxiety that comes with having to have a 
pacemaker. However, the actual concentrated concern here is the fact that 
the feverishly hypersexual Blanche (Rue McClanahan) is confronted with 
the notion of quitting men. For this passionate and hedonistic woman to 
give up sex is not only completely unlike her, but something that is 
depressing and painful. 

While the episode dips its toes into a visual gag heavy subplot with Rose 
(Betty White) testing weight loss products, the show eagerly establishes 


Blanche’s heart condition with her entering the scene wearing a heart 
monitor and her telling the other ladies that her heart has been looked at by 
doctors and is in fact irregular. Masking her anxiety with comment about 
her age (something that all southern ladies do not discuss), Blanche’s fear of 
being old is a story anchor here, and holds gravitas for the floating narrative 
devices that will operate such a swiftly driven VSE. When Blanche mocks 
the insecurities of men during sex (“one little thing like screaming out the 
wrong name and they go to pieces!”) she is concealing the very sobering fact 
that she might not be able to commit to any sexual activity from here on in 
- something that absolutely terrifies her. In a TV sitcom that not only 
examines and scrutinizes ageing and all that comes with getting old but also 
champions youthful energy and the right to be sexual in one’s twilight years, 
The Golden Girls makes Blanche’s quiet sorrow a palpable one, and 
something that rings true to seniors not ready to call it quits in the bedroom 
department. While the visual gags of Rose's weight loss products such as the 
inflatable parachute pants and the flab stimulator summarize the senior 
citizen as clown and loveable buffoon, the reality of change and altering 
lifestyle hits hard and fast when Blanche has to face the fact that she has to 
have a pacemaker put in. 

Of course, sturdy character driven jokes power the episode - for 
example Dorothy (Bea Arthur) asks Blanche “What did the doctor say?”, to 
which Blanche replies “Oh bad news... oh he told me he was married!” 
Following conversation about Blanche having a “pacemaker put inside me’, 
Sophia (Estelle Getty) makes a hilarious irreverent penis jokes with 
“Everyone's got a nickname for it!” adding light to a serious topic at hand. In 
this particular VSE, heart disease is not treated as something that requires 
somber overtones and a restricted studio audience stunted in their need to 
have a good laugh, instead, it is the issue of a character who loves sex having 
to face a cold reality that this might be it for her. Of course, moroseness 
eases off as Rose explains that the jarringly bombastic “Over There” was the 
song that her mother would calm her down with back in St. Olaf, and 
Blanche herself displays her self-involved persona with unapologetic fervor: 


Blanche: I just want to be young and beautiful and healthy again! 


Dorothy: Blanche that’s what we all want. 
Blanche: I know, but I deserve it! 


Blanches newfound anxiety and her perpetually placed vanity are a 
match made in heaven and a carefully weaved together additive in this 
episode that exploits both. This insecurity about getting old and useless 
makes up for a wonderfully concocted character, who is completely loveable 
and with a tremendous amount of warmth, but at the same time, mind 
bogglingly self-centered and aloof to her sometimes callous actions. These 
characteristics of course make her all the more relatable and a perfect foil to 
say Rose, who is all heart and compassion, but no brains (to the 
unenlightened eye anyway). The doctor’s straight up description of the 
insertion of the pacemaker leads to Blanche expressing her fear of 
scarification — a very real and very honest reaction - and this is something 
magnetic that the writing as well as Rue McClanahan’s masterful 
performance deliver - here is a profound sense of reason and truth about 
older women who are proud of their bodies and appreciate their health and 
beauty, who are suddenly operated on and left with scars. This is something 
that hurts and a concern that goes deep. 

As the ladies sing to Blanche “the Yanks are coming!” while she is 
whisked away into surgery, an army veteran crosses through the hall and 
gives them a salute - a cute tip of the hat to the solidarity shared between 
women and men of a certain age who have seen (and served) for many 
years. This is of course a great visual throwaway gag, however, it also sits in 
for a weighty commentary on Blanche as a woman who has also served for 
many years - a woman completely devoted to satisfying men, but much 
more importantly, satisfying and feeling good about herself. For Blanche, 
sex is her sport, her life, her work, her being and sense of who she is and 
where she is going - to give up sex would be to give up living. The 
conversations between the other ladies about “going without” such as 
Sophia's story about Italian men not engaging in sexual activity leading to 
disaster and Rose’s story about her deceased husband (“Rose, if there are 
real sheep in this story, I do not want to hear it” barks Dorothy) all add to 
Blanches descent into self-enforced celibacy. So much like Sophia's 


anecdote, Blanche without sex is a disaster, and like Rose’s hushed St. Olaf 
story, it is something that does not require an ending. 

Blanche devouring popsicles to deal with the tension is another 
witticism from the writers, and McClanahan’s handle on this character’s 
desperate and silent suffering is excellent. Her insecurities about the 
pacemaker lends her some great comic one liners about the “dangers of 
wiring’, while Rose offers some hilarious (and of course stupid) side-ofts 
with: “Maybe you shouldn't make love when youre wet’, sparking some 
beautiful double takes from Rue McClanahan and the queen of the DT, Bea 
Arthur. 

Legendary actor Robert Culp guest stars as Blanche’s boyfriend this time 
around, Simon, who is desperate to bed the usually free spirited southern 
belle, but she is determined to hold off (“I guess were just lucky, we took 
those snapshots”). But the persistent virile Simon won't take no for an 
answer, until finally Blanche fesses up and shows her vulnerable side by 
expressing her fear and the sorrow bought on by having a pacemaker. 
Reassuring her that “many people have them and live perfectly normal 
lives’, Simon - a gentleman to the very end - decides to take heed of 
Blanche’s request and goes to leave. But before he does, he turns back and 
says “If you're gonna kiss me off, then I want my kiss”. Planting a passionate 
one on the lips of the soon-to-be quivering Blanche, Simon rouses 
something back in the old girl and reawakens her temporarily dormant sex 
drive. The hungry Blanche kisses Simon back with dedicated lust and the 
studio audience's response to her getting her “mojo” back is a testament to a 
love for this character who thrives on sexual prowess. Closing with the 
other girls coming home to hear Blanche singing “Over There” (a nice 
reprise of a running song/gag), this seasoned nymphette'’s fears are put to 
rest, as her housemates, Simon, future boyfriends and the fans of The 
Golden Girls can rest assured that the old Blanche is back. Here, the 
restoration of character as opposed to a transitional shift is applied and the 
issue of heart health is rendered not as important as the personal happiness 
of someone that TV audiences care about. 


“A World Alike” from A Different World 
Original Air Date: 15 February 1990 
By Chris Hallock 


NBC’ A Different World (1987-1993), a spin-off of the beloved The 
Cosby Show (1984-1992), was conceived as a starring vehicle for Lisa Bonet, 
who portrayed wholesome daughter Denise Huxtable in the long-running, 
quintessential series. When it came time for Denise to move on to college, 
show creator Bill Cosby proposed the new series centered around the 
fictional Hillman College (modeled after historically black American 
colleges like Morehouse College and Howard University) with incoming 
freshman Denise serving as the focal point. This platform also offered an 
opportunity to address social and political issues largely avoided by The 
Cosby Show, exploring loftier themes with an ensemble cast of fresh young 
talent. Bonet was poised for a career in film, and coupled with a strained 
working relationship with Cosby, left the show after one season. Cosby and 
the producers regrouped by hiring Debbie Allen (Fame (1980)) as the 
creative lead to give the program a necessary overhaul. Allen, a Howard 
alumna, enriched the show by cultivating an authentic representation of 
black student life across a broad cross-section. The transition saw 
temperamental southern belle Whitley Gilbert (Jasmine Guy), a supporting 
character initially, replace the departed Bonet as the show’s principal lead. 
The revamped series would highlight Whitley’s travails as a young woman 
confronting class and cultural differences counter to her own experience as 
a wealthy southerner with a strong sense of entitlement. 

In the show’s second season, Allen dropped the safe situational antics 
that characterized the inaugural season, and focused attention on many of 
the issues plaguing the era from the point of view of its predominantly 
African American cast. Episodes exploring racism, sexism, date rape, 
domestic violence, self-identity, and other concerns deeply ingrained within 
the black community occurred with regularity. The ground-breaking show 
was the first to address the HIV/AIDS crisis and the then impending 


Persian Gulf War, both of which could make a good case for inclusion in 
this book. A contentious issue defining the mid-to-late eighties was the 
decades long struggle against apartheid - systematic racial segregation 
instituted by South Africa in 1948 affecting millions of black people - which 
reached the consciousness of mainstream America by way of popular 
culture. Filmmakers captured the struggle of South Africans fighting against 
oppression and exploitation in films like The Wilby Conspiracy (1975), A 
World Apart (1988) and A Dry White Season (1989). Popular music also 
played an essential part in raising awareness, and songs like Stevie Wonder’s 
“It's Wrong (Apartheid)”, the Special A.K.A’s “Free Nelson Mandela’, and 
UB40’s “Sing Our Own Song’, transmitted the plight of South Africas 
oppressed over the airwaves. Most critically, activist Steven Van Zandt, a 
member of Bruce Springsteen’s E Street Band, gathered many of the top 
talents in the recording industry at the time under the moniker Artists 
United Against Apartheid, and produced the modest hit song “Sun City”. 
The participating talents all agreed to boycott touring through the area until 
apartheid had been lifted, asserted in the lyrics, “I aint gonna play Sun City? 
These cultural forces sparked a zeitgeist of expanded awareness and helped 
place pressure on South African officials to abolish their inhuman practices. 

A Different World was the first of its kind to criticize apartheid through 
the medium of the television sitcom. In the third season episode “A World 
Alike’, Allen and writer Susan Fales-Hill examined the correlation between 
American business practices abroad and the barbarous policies of 
authoritarian governments, particularly in ties to the horrendous conditions 
endured by South Africans. Hillman served as a backdrop to examine the 
dependency of higher education on corporate funding, urging institutions 
and the student body to recognize their own culpability. A debate taking 
place internationally in the real world unfolded on the microcosm of 
Hillman’s fictional campus, challenging the students to examine themselves 
as recipients of assistance corrupted by tyranny; it prompts deep soul- 
searching that polarizes the entire community. The creators incorporated 
South African student characters to enrich the discourse, providing a point 
of view of those profoundly affected by systematic racist policies. Fales-Hill 
wisely chose to highlight the contradictions fueling both sides of the debate 


so that the viewer understands change often requires compromise. 

The episode opens with a small altercation between Whitley and a 
faction of South African exchange students utilizing the campus theater to 
rehearse for an upcoming talent show. Whitley is polishing an Alvin Ailey 
tribute dance piece, while the African students rehearse traditional 
percussion and vocal arrangements. The spirited commotion causes 
Whitley to lose her concentration, and she reprimands the group. The 
typically self-involved Whitley fails to recognize the similarities in style 
between an upbeat, modernized version of the negro spiritual “Wade in the 
Water” she’s dancing to, and the soulful rhythm of the drums. She finds the 
African assembly distracting and is insensitive to the group’ rightful use of 
the common space. She wants them out of the way, which is an interesting 
parallel to the episode's central theme. 

An exchange student from Georgetown University named Julian 
(Dominic Hoffman) enters the fold. He is entranced by Whitley’s grace, and 
compliments her on her choreography. The two strike up a casual flirtation 
to the chagrin of jealous Dwayne (Kadeem Hardison), who responds with 
his trademark sarcasm. Whitley discovers that Julian is a student activist 
whose study of post-colonial economic development in Nigeria and Senegal 
has prompted an interest in South African politics. Whitley comes to learn 
that Julian and socially-responsible Freddie (Cree Summer) are organizing 
Hillman Students Against Apartheid, an official boycott of corporations that 
have not divested from South Africa. Whitley, in the hopes of gaining 
Julian’s favor, volunteers to help and is invited to their next meeting. She 
sweet talks Freddie into dishing personal details on Julian, and bonds with 
the cultured gentleman over a mutual love of art and French culture. 

Meanwhile, Kim (Charnele Brown) has just been awarded the 
prestigious Charles Drew Pre-Medical Scholarship by the Harrelson 
Pharmaceutical Company, also landing an assistantship in their research 
department. It’s a welcome relief for a cash-strapped pre-med student whose 
unexpected family medical expenses have placed great stress on her 
finances for next semester. Kim quits her job at The Pit slinging hash for Mr. 
Gaines (Lou Myers) to devote herself fully in pursuit of her medical degree. 
Freddie, who has been compiling a list of Hillman corporate sponsors that 


have yet to divest in South Africa yields terrible news for Kim: Harrelson 
Pharmaceutical is a subsidiary of Orange Glow Soda, one of Hillman’s 
major donors and largest employer of student workers, also a chief offender 
who lied about their South African investment holdings. Kim wants to do 
the right thing and is torn between the scholarship and her ideals with the 
added pressured of the anti-apartheid groups campus-wide call for 
sanctions against Orange Glow. Julian proposes that all students must draw 
a hard line to show solidarity with oppressed South Africans. Whitley 
argues that it’s more important for the disadvantaged Kim to keep the aid; 
that giving it up is an insignificant gesture in the global scheme of things. 

Tension mounts between Whitley and Julian, both of whom are 
staunchly divided on the issue. Whitley challenges Julian’s position of 
privilege and propensity for dictating social responsibility for others, asking 
him pointedly, “What did you have to give up?” Whitley, the primary voice 
of dissent, advocates for the needy students like Kim who depend upon the 
aid, but Julian holds firm despite her arguable points. Walter (Sinbad) 
reminds everyone that many of the school’s programs and facilities would 
suffer losing such a large benefactor. His solution is to ask for even more 
money from Orange Glow. Two South African exchange students, Kobie 
(Abner Mariri) and Mbubunni (Ron Mokwena), address the student body, 
sharing their points of view on the matter. Both men express the fear and 
degradation they faced growing up in abysmal conditions. Kobie vividly 
recounts his experience growing up in a barbaric township, a place where he 
was made to feel less-than-human. He addresses the crowd with eloquence 
and melancholy, painting a dismal picture for the American students to 
imagine and sympathize. He says “when you grow up in a South African 
township, all you see is poverty and disease. You eat rotten food. You 
breathe foul air. Then you see the white suburb, where the air is clean, the 
houses so beautiful” 

Kobie declares the importance to long-suffering South Africans to 
witness evidence of black success. He believes ultimately that the Hillman 
students should continue to accept aid from Orange Glow, and as graduates, 
spread their success abroad in places where people of color are offered little 
opportunity. Visual evidence of success is important not only for South 


Africans, but for marginalized citizens around the world who continue to 
suffer under racist policies, the United States included. This type of positive 
imagery fosters a healthy and hopeful sense of identity, emphasizing the 
appeal of The Cosby Show and A Different World, along with The Jeffersons 
(1975-1985), 227 (1985-1990), Amen (1986-1991) and other black-centric 
sitcoms that used comedy to challenge stereotypes, wear down barriers, and 
highlight significant black contributions in science, art, music, and politics. 

Author and professor of African studies Ron Krabill noted the 
paradoxical popularity of The Cosby Show among South African black and 
white viewers during apartheid’s most oppressive years. In his book Starring 
Mandela and Cosby: Media and the End(s) of Apartheid, he considers the 
power of television - banned by the South African government until 1976 - 
as instrumental in changing negative perceptions of black people. During 
the show’s peak popularity - in a country where blacks were considered 
inferior - Bill Cosby was the most recognized black man in the country. 
This occurred during a time when it was illegal to publish images of Nelson 
Mandela, the revolutionary leader of the anti-apartheid movement who was 
repeatedly arrested and imprisoned for his efforts. Krabill writes, “The Cosby 
Show enjoyed immense popularity across all racial and language groupings 
of South Africans, including and especially White South Africans, during 
arguably the most volatile period of South African history. Although the 
Huxtables were African American characters, The Cosby Show nonetheless 
marks a significant incursion into the structured absence of black South 
African in the social life of the nation because of the shared affection for the 
program among all South Africans”9 Though A Different World resides 
outside of his discussion, Krabill’s statement illustrates Kobie’s point that the 
achievements of black characters, even fictional ones, help to improve 
perception and fosters reconciliation; it isn’t a stretch to imagine that the 
driven students of A Different World held value for the same fans looking to 
mitigate the circumstances alienating them in the real world. 

By the end of “A World Alike’, the students have reached a compromise 
- to accept Orange Glow’s financial support with the caveat that the 
corporation will move to divest in the near future. It’s not a perfect solution, 
but one that’s most fair under the circumstances. Whitley and Julian 


reconcile, eager to enjoy a tension-free first date. Despite the Hillman 
students’ concession to Orange Glow, Kim decides to give up her 
scholarship anyway - taking a moral stand is imperative to her core ideals. 
Resident grump Mr. Gaines happily accepts Kim back at The Pit and 
celebrates with a cheese-burger. The struggle against apartheid would 
continue until abolished by the South African government in the early 
1990’s. In the wake of political upheaval, living conditions remain miserable 
for many South Africans still reeling from the damage. 


9Krabill, R. Starring Mandela and Cosby: Media and the End(s) of Apartheid 
(University of Chicago Press, 2010) p 85. 


“72 Hours” from The Golden Girls 
Original Air Date: 17 February 1990 
By Lee Gambin 
With Very Special insight from writer/producer Richard 


Vaczy 


By 1990, 307,000 cases of AIDS related deaths had been reported 
worldwide, but the numbers were closer to one million as it was soon 
discovered that by the start of the decade that eight to ten million people 
were living with the disease. During the eighties, AIDS was considered a 
plague for society's “undesirables” - a “gift” for people that conservative 
America considered “fringe” and therefore declared “sinful”. Something to 
also consider is the fact that even more terrifyingly, a government such as 
the Reagan administration during the decade (and at the start of the 
epidemic) rendered such patients as unimportant, and turned a blind eye to 
the suffering, prejudice and deaths. After all, the disease was only affecting 
gay men, intravenous drug users and sex workers - social groups that right- 
wing legislators and politicians never concerned themselves with. 

Besides the mass crisis in Africa where AIDS was wiping out men, 
women and children in sweeping and depressing swipes, eventually, in the 
western world the homeless, the Latino and black ghettos and single 
mothers from the low socioeconomic status were also becoming infected - 
of course, these were more insignificant cultural groups in the eyes of 
eighties republicans and the like. By 1990, the time of the Very Special 
Episode “72 Hours” from The Golden Girls (1985-1992), critical health 
reports such as “Significant Others” which documented cases of middle 
class white women contracting the disease, helped bring the crisis to a 
global consciousness - however, it would still take white men from white 
collar backgrounds to develop symptoms of the disease (generally 
contracted from sex workers during business vacations) to get the American 
government to act on such a horrendous medical (and highly political) 
calamity. While heterosexual teenagers were warned about the dangers of 


unprotected sex, the U.S. immigration office still forbid HIV+ visitors from 
entering or moving to American shores, and while drugs such as AZT did 
more damage than good for patients dying at rapid speed in crowded 
hospitals, some glimmers of hope made themselves present with the 
Americans with Disabilities Act 1990 including people living with HIV and 
AIDS as people protected from acts of discrimination. 

In “72 Hours’, one of the most profound messages the show teaches its 
audience is that AIDS is not just a disease for the aforementioned 
“undesirables”. In this groundbreaking episode, Reagan-era terror and AIDS 
paranoia are put to rest in beautifully designed strides that bring the 
misunderstandings home and rubs out their already smudged 
misrepresentations. 

While the show opens with concerns detailing Dorothy's (Bea Arthur) 
eco-fund-raiser (a sturdy subplot of “saving the swamplands of Florida”), 
the usually chipper Rose (Betty White) turns grey with worry when she gets 
a letter from the hospital saying that her blood transfusion she had during 
gallbladder surgery may have contained HIV. Refusing to believe such news 
(“This has to be some kind of mistake”), Rose goes through the ringer of 
having to be tested and waiting the gut-wrenching seventy two hours to 
wait for her results. Going through the stages of belief and disbelief, Rose’s 
anxiety gets the better of her and sometimes she slips into the realm of 
defeat (“I might as well get used to being by myself ”). While she has very 
real fears that are remarkably relatable such as the distress of having to tell 
her boyfriend of her HIV status, the taut and measured writing lends itself 
to dab elements of Seurat-like pointillism which brings light to such a heavy 
topic. For example, Rose uses Dorothy’s name when she goes in for her test 
after being told that the clinic encourages anonymity, resulting in some 
finely performed comic moments from the stunning cast. 

Delicately plotted within the hijinks are the stoic messages, that in 
hindsight might ring relatively preachy, but ultimately are the clear 
examples of forward innovative thinking and writing from the series creator 
and head scribe Susan Harris (with her team of Tracy Gamble and Richard 
Vaczy). Blanche (Rue McClanahan) tells Rose about HIV+ people having 
problems getting insurance or employment moments before she talks about 


her own experiences with having an AIDS test. More moments of truth float 
to the surface in this ballsy and uncompromising episode. Blanche, this 
vivacious senior southern belle who is unapologetic about her love for sex, 
is forced to learn a lesson which has been both terrifying and enlightening; 
ensuring she takes precautions with her men, while Dorothy angrily states 
“Parents don't talk to their kids about sex”. Countering these heated probes 
of both social concern and character exposé is Rose’s hilarious St. Olaf story 
about the volcano and the town’s dumbest virgin; something that both eases 
tension and plays off allegory with its intent on being about sacrifice and 
reward. 

Blood transfusions being the cause of the AIDS concern seemed to be 
the most popular of the AIDS-themed VSEs during the eighties (“Wesley's 
Friend” from Mr. Belvedere (1985-1990) and so forth), and this is possibly 
the case because networks were still struggling to discuss homosexuality in 
a non-comical sense - although major television movies such as An Early 
Frost (1985) would prove to bring the discussion up at the hypothetical 
dinner table. Homosexual contraction was not the only supposed taboo 
avoided. Intravenous drug use and prostitution were also story tropes that 
were denied visibility and the “innocent” way of contracting the disease was 
the way to go - “innocent” meaning a transfusion where the possibility of 
the “every man” (or “every woman’) developing this curse can be far more 
palpable for the “common folk” to understand that certain “something in 
the blood”. 

Rose's hysterics and nutsy demeanor that hides a very personal pain are 
a testament to Betty White’s delicate performance where she dances 
between distressed lamb lost in the wilderness and neurotic bewildered by 
the situation at hand. Matching this is Sophias (Estelle Getty) paranoia 
which is stitched together with an absolute honesty that rings true. Here is a 
woman who is older than the others and from Sicily and also scared of this 
disease that has never been part of her world. It makes total sense that she 
would be nervous to share a house with someone who might be HIV+. 
When Dorothy scolds her (“Ma, that is just ignorant paranoia”) it is a 
responsibility concocted by Susan Harris and the dedicated innovation of 
The Golden Girls. However, the show is not a slave to simple message- 


making. Sophia marks coffee cups with the letter “R? to ensure Rose sticks 
to her own possessions and she wearily mutters “Now that it’s so close to 
home, it’s scary”. Sophia having to learn about the realities of contracting 
HIV is part of the journey, and it is a robust addition to an episode already 
packed with obdurate punch. 

“Why is this happening to me? This isn’t supposed to happen to people 
like me!” cries Rose, a woman confused by the very fact that she might have 
AIDS. Blanche dives in with words of burning intelligence and concrete 
wisdom when she meets the question with “AIDS is not a bad person’s 
disease, Rose! It is not God punishing people for their sins!” The moral 
majority is smacked in the face right at this very moment, and just like 
Designing Women’s VSE “Killing All the Right People” from its 1987 second 
season, “72 Hours” does something remarkably profound. It empowers 
those “undesirables” who were forever told that they were “sick, sinful, un- 
Christian and dirty”. The lonely cry of the appointed outsider is finally heard 
when Blanche (a heterosexual, white woman from the south) stands up and 
gives her fellow “deviants” a platform. 

Outside of this incredible political agenda is the fact that the episode is 
powered by friendship overcoming prejudice. The support network and the 
sentiment of “Thank you for being a friend” embodied by these four women 
is the most vital part of the show, and when Rose discovers that she is in fact 
not HIV+, she is mostly thankful for her comrades who never let her down, 
stood by her side and delivered the “friend and confidante” that is 
mentioned in the show’s theme song. This is especially important because 
even the doctor who ran Roses tests explains that even people who test 
negative might need counseling - which is more Susan Harris-style 
eloquence and graceful social message-making interwoven into the plot. 


RICHARD VACZY: I know “72 Hours” was something that my 
partner and I just wanted to tackle a big subject. But you know, the Very 
Special Episodes whatever they wound up being, whatever series, they 
tended to be very promotable. So the network would normally be urging 
you to do them but, of course, if you do too many of them, they’re not so 
special anymore. We did it because Rose was the least likely person to get 


it, and that was the reason we could do the episode and say to people, 
subtextually, that it’s just not something that promiscuous people get. At 
the end of the day, the narrative in “72 Hours” has threatened one of our 
main characters, so the audience was more invested. I watched the 
suicide episode not too long ago - the woman that wanted to commit 
suicide. I had trouble caring because she was not invested in the show. 
She wasn't a reoccurring character. At the end of it, if she had of killed 
herself, I would have just thought “Okay. Next episode!” 

The network who would prefer to do it as an outside character. Once 
you do it to your reoccurring character, that becomes part of their 
everlasting history as the show goes on. Again, that was the reason that 
we did “72 Hours” was exactly because it got under the roof of the four 
women; it was inside their home, their problems. In the other ones, I 
didn't like the episodes of Stan (Herb Edelman) getting homeless, but at 
least that was an attempt to hang some sort of a social issue on one of the 
main characters in the show. 

I think people presumed that it was going to be a Blanche (Rue 
McClanahan) issue, but making it the Rose (Betty White) issue made us 
do it because we were being socially conscious, spreading the message of 
“it’s not a bad person’s disease”. Using Rose to do it just made the episode 
worth doing! The funny thing about it is, after they told us we were crazy 
- by that time on the show, we had enough “pull” to push to get it done - 
was we also thought there was a lot of affiliations on our stage with 
Broadway and the theatre. But we thought the women would love it! We 
thought that they were going to kiss our ass because we're touching on 
this thing that was getting to be pervasive and so dangerous and scary at 
the time. But the week on that stage was awful because of the subject 
matter. My partner and I did 114 episodes! It was the worst week! I 
remember that Friday night when we taped. I was so glad it was over. A 
lot of shows at that point probably couldn't have done it because they 
didn't have the stature of The Golden Girls. The reaction out in the world 
to the episode running the gamut from incredible praise “glad you're 
talking about it, nobody else is” to “Why do you think you can handle it 
best, you writers? You are not gay!” So it did elicit a lot of responses from 


people out there. I must say, looking back on that episode. I haven't 
watched it in a long time. We had all kinds of materials from the centers 
for disease control - UCLA Med Centre and such. We wanted to get a 
message out. My only regrets about looking back at it is that it becomes a 
little preachy at times - and I think we knew it. So we said “Okay, if the 
message gets out and it’s going to be a little black and white because we 
are trying to make this point, so be it!” Those lines about “It’s not a gay 
disease, it’s a everyone disease,’ there is a way to convey that 
retrospectively without being so black and white with the actual words. I 
think it can be conveyed just as strongly with things that weren't said so 
directly. Its a matter of methodical dialogue, it’s not a matter of changing 
the storytelling. Youd just have to smooth over the dialogue to get the 
main point out. I loved mostly writing for Dorothy for sure. Blanche 
probably second. Sophia third, and I love Betty, but I’m a very reality- 
based writer, there are no constraints on the character. You come up with 
the dialogue and come up with a salmon joke and whatever else - and it 
can be anything. There were some people on the show who were more 
joke oriented, but those guys could write that. I really didn't have any 
interest because it didn't put any parameters on the characters. I always 
would know what I wanted her to be. There were people on the show 
who - not that they weren't fans — but they were doing a job. My partner 
and I loved the show! Mort and Jamie, too! And in the later years, there 
was sort of a split feeling on the staff of people who really enjoyed the 
show and who wanted to write it with care and those who didn't. [Some 
episodes were] not carefully written at all - the jokes [were] way too 
important. We have a cast like that we should have slowed down. We 
should have done a lot more “moments.” We should have let the actors 
act the shit out of it. And they weren't given the opportunity. 
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“72 Hours” from The Golden Girls has Rose (Betty White) living with AIDS 
paranoia when she discovers that a transfusion she had some time ago may have 


involved some HIV+ blood. The question of her lifestyle as opposed to the very 


sexually active Blanche (Rue McClanahan) and how the disease “doesn’t choose 
its victims” is a focal point in the episode. 


“All Bets Are Off” from The Golden Girls 
Original Air Date: 28 April 1990 
By Lee Gambin 


There is no doubt that writer/creator Susan Harris had conceived and 
puppeteered an impressive television universe post-Soap (1977-1981), with 
The Golden Girls (1985- 1992) and its spin-offs Empty Nest (1988-1995) 
and The Golden Palace (1992-1993). The Golden Girls would be an instant 
hit and develop a cult following years after its initial run on television. 
Within Harriss perpetually entertaining sitcom about those four elderly 
roommates living in Miami, she had developed complex and dynamic 
characters; breaking down tired stereotypes and triumphantly snubbing 
what it meant to be “a senior citizen”. No longer were elderly women kindly 
grandmothers, whimsical keepers of the dream or nagging harridans, 
instead they were complicated, interesting, flawed and most importantly 
very funny and warm creations. Harris, with the help of her writing team, 
directors assigned each episode and the excellent seasoned actresses playing 
the roles, gave life to the sturdy and reasonable Dorothy (Bea Arthur), the 
ditsy but loveable Rose (Betty White), the hypersexual and fiery Blanche 
(Rue McClanahan) and the cutting but earthy Sophia (Estelle Getty). Also, 
on top of all this, Harris would create an intricate backstory for her golden 
girls that mightnt have been common knowledge for TV audiences, but 
would be story arcs and pre-series plot developments that would surface 
and provide necessary drama within the comedy. One example of this 
would be Dorothy’s history with gambling. 

An early established plot point has Dorothy eager to get a job teaching 
at a prestigious school (the episode opens with Sophia taking liberties with 
her resume). Obviously, this set up is going to be sabotaged by the course of 
the show when Dorothy’s gambling bug bites. Inadvertently leading her 
back to the race track is Rose who has taken up painting and needs a 
reference for a horse that she wishes to include in her latest piece. Advised 
to get a model from the race track, Rose is not keen to go alone (“Meeting 


lecherous guys who can impress you by throwing money around” - of 
course prompting some horned up sass from the eternally man-hungry 
Blanche) so Dorothy reluctantly escorts her. With this set up closing with 
Blanche’s advice against dating jockeys, “All Bets Are Off” gradually moves 
forward as a subtle and subdued Very Special Episode. 

While the comedy comes thick and fast (mostly from Rose with her 
stories of horses and their role in St. Olaf - one being assigned water 
commissioner and such), Dorothy’s gambling is treated with respect and 
robust realism. There is no sense of sensationalism here, it is simply a story 
of a woman perplexed by a supposedly dormant infatuation that has now 
returned and gotten the better of her. This is an addiction from Dorothy's 
past, an issue that haunts her and something that sparks outrage in her 
concerned mother Sophia. Dorothy barks out defensively with “T haven't 
gambled for fifteen years’, and backs that with a stubborn “Once I did have a 
small gambling problem”. Countering this is Sophia’s determination to save 
her daughter from falling back into the trap of reckless gambling and the 
addictive nature of making a quick buck. Sophia also refers to it as a 
gambling “disease” - once again proving that television sitcoms such as The 
Golden Girls and Family Ties (1982-1989) were forerunners in presenting 
and naming addictions of varying types as personal and social ailments/ills. 
“All Bets Are Off” is a perfect example of a character losing control of their 
dignity by surrendering to the lure of an easy fix - and unlike “Say Uncle” 
from the aforementioned Family Ties, here it is a core character that 
audiences caught up with every week, struggling with her own painful 
obsession which makes it all the more difficult to watch. 

The episode taps into the very real epidemic of the elderly’s proneness to 
gambling addiction. By 1990 when the episode first aired, it was reported 
that over fifty percent of gambling in the Las Vegas area alone (a city 
fundamentally built from an industry of varied gambling practices) were 
aged over sixty years old. Senior citizens, who would primarily live off 
savings, superannuation and pensions, would find the world of gambling a 
seductive, sedating and simple pleasure - sometimes ending in disaster. 
Episodes such as “All Bets Are Off ” from The Golden Girls (which had - and 
most certainly still does - a more than healthy aged audience quota) would 


resonate with this demographic, and would somehow pave the way for 
necessary action to take place when addressing addiction and compulsive 
gambling. 

Sophia makes mention of her husband’s addiction to gambling, which is 
something that Dorothy defies. What she is doing is protecting herself from 
something that may be passed down but she is far too afraid to accept or 
admit - an unwholesome connection to a father she never truly knew. Bea 
Arthur and Estelle Getty shine with palpable honesty and truth in the 
scenes involving them confronting the gambling issue at hand - here are 
two pillars of strength and vulnerability rolled into one, these legends of the 
stage and screen pitted against each other in the face of despotic compulsive 
behavior. Arthur takes on the heaviness in a sweeping stride, while Getty 
(with her impish diminutive stature) plays up the worry just under the 
surface, putting on a brave face with callous crassness. 

Dorothy sabotaging her chance at getting the teaching job by stopping 
by at the race track to gamble is clearly the centerpiece of this VSE - the 
moment she makes a mistake (her first one), and following this up with 
Sophia finding her betting slips jettisons the episode into a dark snapshot of 
a mature aged woman losing herself to fleeting satisfaction. “Dorothy, it’s 
happening again, youre losing control!” warns Sophia, while the worried 
Blanche expresses “You think you know somebody and then you find out 
this!” 

While the jokes power through the serious tone rapidly - Rose's ditsy 
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comment referring to The Temptations, Blanche’s “Invisible Man fantasy” 
and so forth - the sub-plot of Rose's paintings and Blanche’s affair with her 
colleague at the gallery anchor the episode lend gravity to the quietly 
handled issue of gambling addiction. Sophia's insults to Blanche as a defense 
mechanism to hide her fear and sadness about Dorothy's gambling are 
hilarious (“You human mattress!”), but what they hide is something 


profound, upsetting and disturbing. 
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Dorothy (Bea Arthur) succumbs to the old gambling bug in “All Bets Are Off ” 
from The Golden Girls. 


Dorothy’s involvement with loan sharks and bringing the vice home 
(placing a bet on the phone in their shared kitchen) is what turns the moral 


questioning on its head - Dorothy has a problem, and there is no doubt 
about it. Sophia's push for Dorothy to go into Gambler’s Anonymous is the 
obvious answer to the problem (and in classic situation comedy standards, it 
is the chosen route out of the thirty minute concern), however the most 
captivating sequence comes where Dorothy lies to Rose and asks her for 
money. Here, the writing glows with sophistication and ingenuity - layered 
with dramatic progression and comedic trajectory. The open-hearted Rose 
hands over her bank card and with an earnest open face says “Dorothy, if I 
can't trust you, who can I trust? You're a sister to me!” The supposedly dim- 
witted Rose is in fact a very clever woman - but more importantly, a woman 
whose warmth and compassion leads to solidarity amongst “sisters”. The 
show ends with Dorothy recounting her experience of her first Gamblers 
Anonymous meeting: “My name is Dorothy and I have a gambling problem” 
and doesn’t lose sight of the reality by letting us know that 

“You're never really cured, Rose’, which is a stabilizing truth that paints 
this VSE as yet another example of responsible television that doesn’t 
fabricate addictions and their “simple treatments” while never 
condescending people struggling with the endless fight of wanting to place 
just one more bet. 


“Operation Mona” from Whos the Boss 
Original Air Date: 13 March 1990 
By Nadine Whitney 


Whos the Boss (1984-1992), along with eventual time slot rival The 
Golden Girls (1985-1992), is one of the most successful syndicated prime 
time comedies of the eighties and nineties. Not only did it run for eight 
seasons garnering an impressive number of award nominations for the cast 
and the production, it launched the career of Alyssa Milano (Samantha 
Micelli) and cemented the popularity of talents such as Tony Danza (Tony 
Micelli), and the incomparable late Katherine Helmond (Mona Robinson). 
Although Danza and Helmond had appeared in incredibly successful 
comedy franchises previously - Danza in Taxi (1978-1983) and Helmond 
in Soap (1977- 1981) for Judith Light (Angela Bower) and Milano the show 
provided the star spotlight for the first time. It was also the only long-term 
vehicle for child actor Danny Pintauro (Jonathan Bower). 

The premise of the show was surprisingly progressive for the period, 
even considering the Second Wave feminist zeitgeist it sailed upon. 
Widowed ex-Major League Baseball Player and street-smart Brooklynite 
Tony Micelli decides for the sake of his young daughter Samantha that it’s 
time for them to leave the city for a safer, less urban life elsewhere. The 
problem is that Tony has limited skills outside being a professional athlete 
and now a single parent. After a chance encounter with Mona Robinson, he 
decides to take up a housekeeping position in the upper middle-class 
suburban abode of Mona's successful advertising executive daughter Angela 
who is relatively recently divorced and raising her shy and withdrawn son 
Jonathan alone. Tony relocates from NYC to WASP-ville Fairfield, 
Connecticut in an old blue van and a “brand new life” is around the bend 
for all involved. 

Despite existing in the same time frame as other gender power 
subversion comedies such as Designing Women (1986-1993) and will-they- 
wont-they romance-cum-mystery-cum-dramedy Moonlighting (1985- 


1989) what made Whos the Boss unique was the refreshing take on both 
male and female gender roles and the lack of underlying aggression that 
other shows with similar couples (such as Moonlighting and most famously 
Cheers) would display with each other during the power swapped courtship. 
Whilst in Cheers (1982-1993) Sam and Diane, and later Sam and Rebecca 
the implication of a fall from social power and status also comes with a 
framing of Honeymooners style Ralph Kramden fist shaking and “One day 
Alice, pow, straight in the kisser” violence, in Whos the Boss the dynamic is 
played out with Tony embracing his domestic acumen and often identifying 
with feminine attributes without shame. Conversely Angela rarely accuses 
Tony of brutish or lower social status behavior unless she feels it has 
somehow threatened the safety of Jonathan or has alienated Samantha. The 
duo may tussle for a position of household supremacy, but their first loyalty 
is often to each other, and most certainly to the family unit they have 
created. 

Although Tony goes out of his way to find ways to assert his manhood 
with Angela; he also plays his to a unique set of vulnerabilities that he is 
unafraid to voice. He also rejoices in childishness and good humor. He’s set 
on self-improvement and over the course of the series earns a college degree 
where he qualifies as a science teacher. Perhaps the level of co-operation 
between the couple despite the sexual tension and power struggles is why 
the series garnered no fewer than nine foreign television interpretations 
from India to Russia. Although I cannot speak to those interpretations — it 
does suggest a unique audience resonance that other similar shows didn't 
engender. 

Although the dynamic between Tony and Angela and their respective 
children is central to the success of the show, an equally important dynamic 
is set up between Angela and her mother Mona. Mona's character was 
originally going to be written as an exceedingly sexually liberated older 
sister to highlight some of Angelas inherent conservatism around her 
sensuality. Mona exists as a comic foil to bring Angela back down to size 
(sometimes literally as there are an abundance of fat-shaming jokes made). 
After finding Katherine Helmond available the showrunners decided that 
the character be Angelas long widowed mother instead. 


Mona is a bon vivant of the highest order. She takes many lovers, from 
those closer in age to college students to silver fox CEOs. She’s a constant 
object lesson to Angela and the rest of the family that life is for the living; so, 
when we meet her facing a somewhat inexplicable and dark depression in 
“Operation Mona” Tony and especially Angela are at a loss to figure out 
what has brought a customarily sharp and flirtatious woman to a point of 
listlessness, and eventual angry resentment. 

The episode begins with Mona accidentally causing a small fire in her 
apartment which is connected to Angela’s home. She flirtatiously jumps in 
and out of the arms of handsome young fire fighters who eventually beg her 
to stop running back into the scene of the extinguished fire so they can 
finally stop having to carry her out again. Tony rushes in panicked to find 
Mona quite well, albeit soot smudged, and they banter with Tony suggesting 
that one possible reason for all the trucks outside is that Mona volunteered 
to be the doll in a CPR class. The dialogue is a typical to-and-fro between 
Mona and Tony and gives the audience the knowing wink that the two are 
also locked in a good-natured battle of wits that acknowledges Mona's 
sexual flirtatiousness. Angela rushes in to find that her mother is fine, she 
just forgot to open the flue in her fireplace. 

Although the fire is relatively minor the damage means that Mona has to 
move out of the apartment and into the main house for at least the duration 
that repairs will take. 

Cut to a few days later and Mona is laying supine on the couch. Tony 
enters and asks Mona when she plans on going back to work with Angela in 
the advertising office. Mona claims she feels unwell. Tony interprets her 
behavior as typical Mona manipulation, especially as she plays the role of 
invalid in a childlike yet vampish way. Nonetheless he does wait on her, 
even allowing her the special use of his Rainbow Brite mug. However he, 
along with Jonathan, suspect her of malingering to elicit sympathy, and he 
taunts her with tricks and childish teasing 

In the midst of a typical back and forth between Mona and Tony, Angela 
enters with an idea. A new condo for her mother. Located in the 
inauspiciously named “Paradise Towers” the condo boasts all the high-end 
luxury perks Angela expects Mona would appreciate such as a tennis court, 


sauna and a fully fitted out kitchen. When Mona rejects the proposal out of 
hand and decries the whole venture as a tax write off for Angela, her earnest 
daughter is deeply hurt by the rejection of what she considered a generous 
and selfless offer. Angela calls Mona and ingrate and leaves in fury to go hit 
something at the gym. After she leaves Mona reveals that she really is in 
pain, she hasn't been faking and Tony along with Sam rush her to the 
hospital. 

Mona, in hospital, already equipped with a sexy nightgown she keeps in 
her purse in case she needs to take a “nap” somewhere - yet another wink to 
her promiscuity is uncharacteristically downhearted. Despite the medical 
emergency being a relatively simple removal of her gall bladder, she doesn’t 
laugh at any of Tony’s attempts to cheers her up. She doesn't flirt with the 
doctor that Tony admits is so good looking that if he were a woman hed be 
interested. This admission to Angela leads to a great scene where when the 
doctor exits Mona’s room Tony takes a hyper masculine stance with him, 
despite being obviously squeamish and almost fainting at the medical 
discussions in the room earlier. 

However, as much as Tony’s comedy stylings bring levity to the episode, 
its his perspicacity regarding Monas mood and his communication of that 
to Angela that displays his familial concern with their relationship that is his 
central role. Tony tells Angela that Mona has decided she has “no daughter” 
and that something more than a characteristic sulk is at play. Something 
that goes beyond her simply being ill or dispirited which makes Angela 
more determined to apologize to her mother for the perceived blunder of 
losing her temper with her when she was so ill. 

Ultimately the episode is about Angela and Mona. In a dream sequence 
Mona is visited by her deceased beloved husband Robert played by 
television and film veteran Efrem Zimbalist Jr. The scene is both touching 
and a meta commentary on the series thus far and the mother/daughter 
relationship between Mona and Angela, and of course the sexual tension 
that exists between Tony and Angela. 

Robert reminds Mona that life is short, and that he had told her before 
he passed on that she was to go on living - albeit she could have been a little 
less sexually adventurous for her ghost husband to be completely 


comfortable. They discuss what a good job Mona has done in raising Angela 
to be such an accomplished woman. A woman who modelled herself on her 
lively and intelligent mother. Robert is a proud father who recalls how their 
daughter was the shadow of her mother. 

In the entire run of the series Robert only appears in this single episode. 
He is a permanent absent presence whose memory is a vital part of Mona 
and Angela's relationship. Far more than a throw away sequence to move the 
narrative along, Robert's visit to Mona is perhaps one of the most poignant 
moments for Mona in the run of the sitcom. It elevates the episode from 
goofy hijinks, to a meditation on grief, family, and what it means to be 
honest enough to truly move on after the death of a loved one. 

Angela, unable to tolerate Mona's rejection of her, and also deeply 
concerned by her mother’s uncharacteristic low spirits, confronts her in a 
manner that is confused, angry and apologetic. The complexity of many 
mother/daughter relationships is mirrored in this scene. The common 
questions of “What do I need to do to make you happy?” mixed with “I 
thought I was doing something to make you happy,’ and finally the eternal 
question of “What did I get so wrong that you arent happy with me?” lends 
themselves to Mona’s admission of the circumstances surrounding Angela 
being her only child. 

Due to medical issues, not long after the birth of Angela, Mona found 
out she was unable to have further children. She tells Angela that both she 
and Robert were so enamored of their perfect baby girl they wanted to have 
many more children - they simply could not. Angela is shocked, as she had 
been working under the assumption that motherhood was an almost 
accidental circumstance for Mona, whose preference for a sparkling social 
life and a career outweighed her “motherly instincts.” 

The central issue that had been weighing down Mona wasn't that she 
was ill and out of sorts after the fire; it was that she believed Angela was 
genuinely trying to move her out of the house with the offer of the condo. 
Such a proposition was unthinkable to Mona who admits that she had 
chosen to stay close to her daughter, not only in the capacity of working in 
her office, but also living in her home because she needed her so much. In 
point of fact Mona had feared the amount she needed her daughter would 


eventually push Angela away from her. Fearing the fire was the catalyst for 
Angela deciding to take the step of ridding herself of the burden of having 
Mona around constantly is what caused her dark depression and anger. 

Conversely Angela admits that she thought that it was her intense need 
for her mother’s love and company that would drive Mona from her. Both 
women reach a profound understanding of the role they play in each other’s 
lives - one that vacillated between who the mother and child figure was at 
times; a theme that is echoed throughout the premise of the show. Instead 
of asking “Whos the Boss?” at this juncture, the show poses the question of 
“Whos the Mother?” - and in effect, it answers it as the show always had - 
both of you. 

Tony, true to form, interrupts the moment between Angela and Mona 
with a gag which returns the narrative back to the sitcom formula. However, 
the moment of complete honesty between Angela and Mona will remain 
resonant through the remaining seasons of the show. It also serves to 
explain Monas motivations regarding her daughter in a retrospective as well 
as future manner. Mona and Angela need each other - their family ties are 
stronger and weightier than Mona being the oppositional foil to Angela’s 
serious and overly professional nature. 

Although it can be argued that Whos the Boss was a sitcom about two 
people from different worlds, who eventually find themselves taking on the 
best aspects of each other and falling in love, that is a reductionist view of 
the show. The sitcom is about the complexity of all the familial relationships 
set up. Sam and Jonathan become siblings without the necessity of Tony and 
Angela marrying (the show doesn't end in a wedding - the producers 
deciding not to have the wedding during the mid-season portion of what 
would eventually become the final season in 1992). Each member of the 
five-person household is reliant on another member at many points for 
emotional growth and security. “Operation Mona” provides a unique insight 
into the dynamic between Angela and Mona, providing the audience with a 
humorous, yet emotionally complex and resonant picture of what it is to 
need and be needed by a parental figure. In such a situation, no one is the 
boss - both parties just muddle through the best they can to find a space 
where they can support and be supported by each other. After a lost dream 


or two, Mona and Angela find that at the end they could rely on each other. 


“Mistaken Identity” from The Fresh Prince of Bel-Air 
Original Air Date: 15 October 1990 
By Adrianne Traylor 


“Now this is the story all about how, my life got flip-turned upside 
down...” As theme songs go, the bouncy rap that introduced each episode 
of The Fresh Prince of Bel-Air (1990-1996) did its job effectively, ushering 
viewers into the comic adventures of a street-savvy teenager transplanted to 
the posh environs of Bel-Air, California. A riff on the classic fish-out-of- 
water tale but updated for the hip-hop generation, the series featured rapper 
Will Smith as a fictionalized version of himself, “Will Smith’, a young 
working-class man being raised in West Philadelphia by a single mother. 
When Will gets into an altercation with local neighborhood tough guys, the 
incident disturbs his mother, who fears losing her son to the streets. She 
decides to send Will to live with her sister Vivian Banks (Janet Hubert), a 
college professor, and her husband Phil (James Avery), an attorney (later 
judge) who live in Bel-Air. Will’s culture clash with his wealthy relatives is a 
source of both comedy and conflict, humor and pathos. This is especially 
evident in the relationships between Will and the three Banks children, 
oldest daughter Hilary (Karyn Parsons), youngest daughter Ashley (Tatyana 
Ali), and the middle child and only son, Carlton (Alfonso Ribeiro). 

Will has quite an impact on his three cousins, most notably Carlton, 
who is Wills opposite in almost every respect. Will is loud, boisterous, 
street-smart but lackadaisical when it comes to academics, and given to 
loose, colorful clothing and a love of hip-hop. By contrast, Carlton is fond of 
sweater vests and slacks, monitoring the stock market, and sixties Welsh 
pop singer Tom Jones. Carlton is a comedic riff on the bourgeois, 
conservative black Republican, focused on “white”, wealthy pursuits like golf 
and glee club. He and Will soon become stars in their own “buddy comedy” 
within the show, as Carlton’s cluelessness about conventional depictions of 
blackness is played against Will’s attempts to fit into the Banks’ world 
without losing his own understanding of his culture. Simultaneously, Will 


sees it as his mission to help his sheltered cousins to gain a greater 
connection to his conception of what it means to be black. On one level, the 
show was a typical family sitcom focused on relatable teenagers growing, 
maturing, making mistakes and learning lessons. On another, The Fresh 
Prince of Bel-Air found both hilarity and emotional complexity in tackling 
issues of authenticity, heritage, and identity formation in the black 
community, and it did so most powerfully through the volatile, complicated 
relationship of Will and Carlton. 

The show tackled issues of race and identity head-on in the season one 
episode, “Mistaken Identity? When Vivian and Phil plan to join Phil's 
colleagues for a weekend in Palm Springs, Will schemes for a weekend of 
his own by offering to drive the Mercedes of Phil’s law partner to the resort 
while the adults take the trip in a helicopter. Carlton is entrusted with the 
responsibility instead, but Will accompanies him, ready for a weekend of 
“honeys” in string bikinis while Carlton perfects his golf swing. However, 
while en route, distractions and bickering cause the boys to become lost. As 
they drive slowly along searching for the freeway, they see the flashing lights 
of a police car behind them. Will is immediately tense and wary, while 
Carlton is relieved. “A policeman is our pal,” he chirpily states. “We can ask 
him for directions!” 

Of course, things don’t go quite as smoothly with the boys’ new “pal” as 
Carlton imagined they would. The officer demands to see license and 
registration, then questions them about where they are coming from and 
their destination. Will, anticipating the officer’s suspicions, responds with 
“L.A? and “the desert’, trying to keep their responses general. But Carlton 
quickly clarifies, noting that they live in Bel-Air, “two doors from the 
Reagans” and are headed to Palm Springs to a legal retreat “at Henry Furth’s 
villa.” The officer now demands that they exit the car, informing them that 
there have been a number of car thefts in the area and openly scoffing at 
Carlton’s story. Much to Carlton’s shock and Will’s knowing resignation, 
they are summarily escorted to jail. 

Once at the police station, the boys attempt to use their mandated 
phone calls to summon help. Carlton's call to Henry Furth’s villa goes awry 
when the call is answered by Mr. Furth’s ditzy wife, who mishears Carlton’s 


desperate “I’m in jail!” against the backdrop of a blaring football game on 
TV and quickly ends the call, sunnily informing Phil and Vivian that 
Carlton has called to say he got into Yale. Given that Carlton is only a 
sophomore and not applying to colleges, Phil and Vivian quickly realize 
something is amiss. In the meantime, Will’s call home to the Banks’ 
residence is answered by the family’s long-suffering butler, Geoffrey (Joseph 
Marcell), who, tired of dealing with spoiled children, cuts Will off before he 
can explain the situation. 

Now stuck in a cell, the boys struggle to keep up their spirits, with 
Carlton fearing for his future (“Tll get kicked out of glee club. I won't get 
into Princeton!”) and Will, more used to these situations, trying to make the 
best of things, cajoling his cousin to sing. One of the episodes more 
awkward scenes comes here, when the boys’ halfhearted attempt at the 
Negro spiritual “Let My People Go” is suddenly joined by a muscled white 
biker sharing their cell, who incongruously bursts into a Paul Robeson-like 
operatic riff on the freedom song of the enslaved. This is one of the few 
moments in the episode that doesn't land, going for an obvious gag in a way 
that actually feels distasteful in the context of the episode’s events. But in 
most other respects, the episode tackles the issue of “driving while black” 
with a real seriousness laced with humor. 

With no phone calls left, the boys come up with a scheme to get a 
message to Uncle Phil and Aunt Viv by falsely confessing to the car thefts, 
but on the condition that they do so live in front of a news crew. The big 
football game Carlton heard blasting in the background of his phone call to 
Mr. Furth is interrupted by their impromptu news event, and they are able 
to shout out for help to “Dad!” and “Aunt Viv!” Philip, Vivian and Henry 
Furth rush to the jail where the boys are being held, determined to get to 
the bottom of the situation. When Vivian angrily accuses the police of 
eliciting bogus confessions from the boys, the officer first tells Phil to get 
“your wife to calm down,’ which further incenses Vivian. When the officer 
then yells at her to sit down, Phil is enraged and angrily confronts the 
officer, drawing on both his authority as a lawyer and his rage as a black 
man who sees himself and his wife being disrespected and dismissed. 
Indeed, even after this it takes his partner, Henry Furth, insisting that his 


car was not stolen and that the “perpetrators” are his partner’s son and 
nephew to get the officer to initially back down. 

However, rather than allowing Henry to come to the rescue, with the 
police simply deferring to his presumed trustworthiness, the episode's 
writers give Phil a masterful moment in which he advises the officers that he 
is Henry’s “legal” partner, then mercilessly questions them as to whether the 
boys had a lawyer present when they “confessed” or if their parents had 
been notified of their detainment. When the officers admit the answer to 
both questions is “no”, Phil reminds them that he is their lawyer and he and 
Vivian are their parents. “So, Officer, don't tell us to wait. And don’t tell us to 
sit down. Just open that damn cell and let those two boys out or PI tie this 
place up with so much litigation that your grandchildren are gonna need 
lawyers!” This scene is deeply satisfying, as it subverts the conventional 
trope of the “white savior” and gives Phil agency in asserting his rights and 
those of the minor children in his care. But it also subtly reminds the 
audience that not everyone in Will and Carlton's situation has a parental 
figure who is also an attorney. And it still leaves the question hanging: if 
Henry hadn't accompanied Phil to explain, would it matter that Phil is a 
lawyer? 

Throughout their ordeal, Carlton has cycled through a series of 
emotions, by turns bewildered, offended, frightened, relieved and 
triumphant. Dad swooping in to save the day has righted Carlton’s world, 
and now all he wants to do is put the experience behind them. Upon their 
return home, they relay to Hilary the tale of the arrest, and Carlton insists of 
the cops, “But they were just trying to do their jobs!” Will is incensed at 
what he sees as Carlton’s willful denial of the reality of their experience. 
When Carlton insists that the “system worked” because they were only 
detained briefly and Phil was able to clear things up, Will is incredulous. “I 
hope you like that system ‘cause you'll be seeing a lot of it in your lifetime,’ 
he snaps. He furiously tells Carlton that when he’s driving a nice car in a 
strange neighborhood, it’s not going to matter who his daddy is or that he 
has a fancy address in Bel-Air. 

However, Carlton is still unwilling to let go of the comforting fictions 
that have guided his life thus far. He tells Will that perhaps “growing up 


where you did” has made him hypersensitive and that he’s blowing the 
situation out of proportion. Furious, Will stomps off to bed, leaving Carlton 
in mid-protest. Carlton turns to his father for reassurance, praising Mr. 
Furth’s support and suggesting that he will write Henry a thank you note. 
Phil gravely responds, “It shouldn't have happened in the first place? 
Carlton asks his father what he would do if he were a cop and saw a car 
crawling along at two miles per hour. “Wouldn't you stop it?” Wearily, Phil 
replies, “I asked myself that the first time I was stopped? He bids Carlton 
good night, leaving the confused young man alone to sort through the 
situation on his own. Even as he mutters to himself, “I would stop it,” the 
assertion becomes more of a question than a statement. Carlton has been 
forced to confront a reality he is not prepared for: the knowledge that 
regardless of wealth and privilege, for some people his skin color will always 
be what defines him. 

The Fresh Prince of Bel-Air became a touchstone for young audiences in 
the nineties, evoking fond memories of everything from the infamous 
“Carlton dance” to the controversial change in lead actresses, often 
referenced on the show by winkingly breaking the fourth wall. But the show 
also confronted complex issues of race, class and identity, particularly 
through the lens of a complicated family with disparate experiences and 
ideas about blackness. Carlton is struggling with difficult and 
uncomfortable truths, but while Will is impatient with him, the show is not. 
Refreshingly, The Fresh Prince of Bel-Air played fair with its characters, 
making it clear that there is no one way to be “authentically black’, but also 
ensuring that the realities that serve as common threads of the black 
experience are acknowledged and addressed, in ways both funny and deeply 
resonant. 


“Jessie’s Song” from Saved by the Bell 
Original Air Date: 3 November 1990 
By Nat Brehmer 


“Jessie's Song” is the ninth episode of the second season of Saved by the 
Bell (1989- 1993) and arguably the most notorious episode of the entire 
series. In it, academically driven Jessie finds herself overwhelmed with both 
her workload and her developing music career alongside classmates Kelly 
and Lisa. Zack introduces her to caffeine pills so that she will stay awake 
long enough in order to get his homework done on top of everything else 
that she’s doing and it quickly spirals into Jessie manically using pills to 
solve all of her problems to the point that she forgets what day it is and what 
is going on around her, culminating in Jessie famously belting out “I'm So 
Excited” in tears. 

In addition to being the most remembered episode of this show, for 
better or worse, it’s also one of the most well known Very Special Episodes 
of its decade. While Saved by the Bell often attempted to portray some kind 
of moral message, “Jessie’s Song” was as on-the-nose as it ever got. Even on 
a normal week, Saved by the Bell would depict a purposefully heightened 
exaggeration of high school life and general teenage experiences. But this 
episode turned into one of the most declarative anti-drug statements of any 
show of the era. Because Saved by the Bell was thought to be a show aimed 
toward teenagers without necessarily talking down to them, people took 
notice of just what an intense and frankly over-the-top message the episode 
conveyed. 

After all, Jessie has a complete and total breakdown over caffeine pills. 
Like any major drug, she’s told that the pills will fix whatever is currently 
going on in her life. Like any drug, they work fine at first and seem to be an 
easy fix for her problems - which, in this case, seem to simply boil down to 
time management - but the more she takes them, the more she loses 
control. She even suffers withdrawals. The pills make Jessie lose track of 
time, the one thing she was taking them for. When speaking extremely 


generally about drugs, these things all make sense, but for caffeine pills 
they’re each a total over-exaggeration. 

Thats because they weren't supposed to be caffeine pills at first. 
According to the show’s executive producer and writer Peter Engel in his 
2016 book I Was Saved by the Bell: Stories of Life, Love and Dreams that Do 
Come True, when the episode was originally written, it centered on Jessie 
getting hooked on speed. That would have made for an incredibly bold half- 
hour of teen-themed television, seeing Jessie crash on an actual drug that 
parents were genuinely nervous about at the time. With this context, 
everything Jessie is doing over the course of the episode makes much more 
sense. From her decision to take it to the effect it has and overall toll it takes 
on her, it’s all much clearer and more realistic if speed is used instead of 
caffeine pills. But that’s also why it ultimately would not have been half as 
memorable had that been the case. 

Saved by the Bell might have been a general depiction of things real 
teenagers go through, but it was never a depiction of anything much 
resembling real life. That's best exemplified by the fact that its main 
character breaks the fourth wall with more regularity than he manipulates 
and takes advantage of his friends. Had the episode depicted Jessie’s 
addiction to speed, it would have been much more realistic. But by virtue of 
that fact, it simply wouldn't have felt like Saved by the Bell. 

The episode sees Jessie stretched thin, being pulled in staggeringly 
opposite directions, between studying for a big test and practicing for a 
music video that could potentially launch her career. These things could not 
be more different, especially in that one of them is something every 
teenager experiences in high school and the other is absolutely not 
something that most of them would ever experience at all. This is, of course, 
entirely the point. The presence and importance of the music video, as well 
as the developing plot line of the girls putting together their own band, only 
help to firmly establish the reality of this show, a world in which caffeine 
pills can cause serious habit forming addiction within the span of a week. 

It’s easy to assume that the song the girls perform for their music video 
could be the “Jessie’s Song” of the title, but it’s hardly the only song that the 
viewer hears Jessie sing in the episode. There is one song Jessie sings so 


much that she almost adopts it as a kind of anthem, and that is of course the 
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Pointer Sisters’ “I'm So Excited.” The song itself is an exercise in lack of 
subtlety, simply the story of someone who is extremely enthusiastic about 
the fact that they are about to have sex. The choice of this song for this 
episode is interesting. On one hand, it makes for a fitting juxtaposition over 
the episode's events, it’s a one-note joke taking note of the fact that Jessie is 
singing about excitement while her life is completely falling apart around 
her. 

It’s also important to note that one of the most recognizable lyrics of the 
song is “Tm about to lose control and I think I like it” which is the exact 
opposite of absolutely everything Jessie's going through in the episode. In 
fact, control is what brought Jessie to this point in the first place. When her 
obligations begin piling up beyond her ability to deal with them, Jessie first 
takes to caffeine pills as a way to try and regain some semblance of control. 
Its the one thing shes after and the thing that ultimately leads her into 
addiction. For some, the loss of control is the appeal of the drug, whatever 
the drug may be, but many do find themselves taking many different kinds 
of drugs as a way to fix their problems or attempt to regain control of their 
lives. Cocaine, for instance, was once commonly used to treat depression. 

While Jessie's battle with caffeine is cartoonishly over-the-top when 
compared to those real-life struggles, the episode still manages to touch on 
the bullet points of addiction, notably how it can come on without someone 
noticing and seem harmless (or even helpful) at first. But one can’t examine 
Jessie’s addiction without examining the reactions of her support system of 
close friends. First among them (as always) is Zack, who is partially 
responsible for her new addiction by pushing her into doing the music 
video in the first place and yet is self-righteous (as always) enough to treat 
Jessie as though she brought this all on herself. Zack’s brand of tough love 
makes sense on the surface, but feels entirely hypocritical for someone who 
sparked her reason for taking the drug and blindly manipulated her usage of 
it throughout the episode. 

At the same time, the casually misogynistic Slater becomes far more 
sensitive. Like the rest of her friends, Slater is shocked to discover the truth 
about what’s causing this dramatic shift in Jessie’s behavior. But at every 


point he is understanding and clearly demonstrating a want to help her. Part 
of this is no doubt due to the chemistry that was slowly being established 
between Slater and Jessie, constructing a “will they/won't they” relationship 
to rival that of Kelly and Zack. Even still, the fact of the matter is that no 
matter the reason, Slater is the one who most sincerely wants to see Jessie 
get well and the one who is most scared for her and everything she’s fallen 
into. 

Jessie’s struggle with caffeine pills is obviously a dramatic over- 
exaggeration of that struggle, but like any exaggeration, it at least pulls from 
some truth to begin with. One has to look at “Jessie’s Song” as a general 
overview of the dangers of addiction, rather than a literal interpretation of 
what she’s actually addicted to. The episode certainly didn’t harm sales of 
caffeine pills as, in 2018, they are actually making a comeback, frequently 
being used as a replacement for coffee. Side effects include dizziness, 
irritability and diarrhea, but no addictive properties have yet to be found. 

On one level, Jessie’s struggle is completely absurd, but the episode is 
completely straight-faced about it. Everything in “Jessie’s Song” is earnest. 
There are no winks, no nods, and these are the very things that have made it 
so memorable and are major reasons as to why it is still remembered to this 
day. This is an episode that treats caffeine pills as though they are the world’s 
most severe addiction, but through that manages to speak freely about 
addiction in a much more general way. Even if the episode was not meant to 
revolve around caffeine pills, that can be chalked up to a happy accident, 
because if it hadnt, Pm not sure it would be nearly as memorable. This is 
still the most talked about episode of this show. It is still one of the most 
definitive Very Special Episodes of its decade and its impact at the time, 
particularly on shows revolving around teenagers, is felt even today. “Jessie's 
Song” has a tremendous legacy; one has been and will continue to be, 
simply put, exciting. 
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The young and energetic cast of Saved by the Bell. A sitcom for the Saturday 
morning cartoon audience. 


“Shape Up” from Full House 
Original Air Date: 9 November 1990 
By Bianca Stapleton 


The cultural significance of Full House (1987-1995) is difficult to ignore. 
In portraying a single dad, trying to raise three daughters, and joined by his 
best friends to do so, it was a very early adoption of the idea that it takes “a 
village” to raise a child. In this way it was uniquely positioned to handle the 
tough situations that make up a Very Special Episode, and the subject 
matter wasn't always limited to the Tanner kids. It was a sitcom that was 
unafraid to take on the serious without feeling the need to make light of 
things. 

In “Shape Up’, the eighth episode of season four, Full House takes on the 
topic of eating disorders when D.J. (Candace Cameron Bure), the oldest 
Tanner daughter, resorts to crash dieting and fasting when faced with the 
prospect of wearing a bathing suit to her best friend’s pool party. When the 
episode aired on 9 November 1990, Heroin Chic was still several years away, 
but America and the world were in the grip of the low fat, high cardio craze 
epitomized by supermodels like Campbell, Crawford, Evangelista, Patitz 
and Turlington. At the time it was thought that around 150,000-200,000 
people in the United States suffered from anorexia nervosa.10 Despite this, 
the disease was not well known or understood. 

With its roots in the starving girls of religious antiquity, anorexia had 
been documented for centuries before public awareness of the condition 
gained traction around the 1960s. 

It was 1980 before the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental 
Disorders (DSMIII) added an eating disorders section that included 
anorexia, and it would be another seven years before it listed bulimia as a 
separate eating disorder.11 In popular culture, eating disorders had mostly 
been the stuff of “ripped from the headlines” made-for-television specials 
like The Best Little Girl in the World (1981), Kates Secret (1986) and The 
Karen Carpenter Story (1989). 


Carpenter, arguably the most high profile victim of an eating disorder 
until the death of Terri Schiavo in 2005, died in February 1983 from 
complications of the anorexia nervosa that had plagued her career and 
personal life since the mid-1970s. It was her shock death that finally 
succeeded in bringing media attention to these conditions. While Princess 
Diana's eating disorder was an open secret throughout the 1980s, it wasn't 
confirmed until the 1992 publication of Diana: Her True Story - In Her Own 
Words by Andrew Morton, where she famously said “the bulimia started the 
week after we got engaged.” Degrassi Junior High (1987-1991), in keeping 
with its trailblazing approach to educational narratives, had covered the 
topic in the January 1989 episode “Food for Thought” that focused on 
Kathleen Mead and the impact her parents’ crumbling relationship had on 
her relationship with food. But Kelly’s diet pill addiction storyline on 
Beverly Hills, 90210 wouldnt air until 1993. 

Since then eating disorders have become a staple storyline of teen and 
pre-teen television (Skins (2007-2013), Degrassi: The Next Generation 
(2001-2015), Hollyoaks (1995-), Glee (2009-2015) and Pretty Little Liars 
(2010-2017) to name a few). The disease has recently taken center stage 
with Netflix original To the Bone (2017). 

Yet to this day, the causes of eating disorders arent clear cut, with a 
range of factors seeming to play a role. While it’s not the only contributor, 
our cultural preoccupation with thinness is thought to contribute, and is 
definitely an influence for D.J. in this episode. 

In “Shape Up’, the first time we see “Deej” she is eating cookies while 
she works on a collage for Kimmy’s (Andrea Barber) upcoming surprise 
birthday, being thrown, in true Gibbler fashion, by Kimmy herself. 

The party will be held at the exclusive Excelsior Hotel where Kimmy’s 
brother is a bellhop and can sneak the girls in to the indoor pool. But if 
anyone asks, D.J. is actually Heather Zink from Philadelphia, staying in 
room 1541. 

Kimmy wants to go shopping for new bathing suits but D.J. is reluctant. 

“There is no way I’m wearing a bathing suit in front of everyone until I 
look like one of these models,’ she tells her best friend, showing her a 
fashion magazine she had been using for the collage. 


While D.J. plunges head first in to a crash diet, for the first half of the 
episode, the extended Tanner clan seem unconcerned about D.J’s sudden 
desire to lose weight. 

“If you wanna lose a couple of pounds,’ advises Becky (Lori Loughlin) 
when she finds D.J. taping “Thinspiration” (years before the term would be 
popularized) to the refrigerator, “all you have to do is eat sensibly... the 
most important thing is to keep the junk food out of the house.” 

When Uncle Jesse (John Stamos) arrives home with an array of 
chocolate cake samples for his and Becky’s upcoming wedding, nobody 
seems shocked that D.J. passes this up in favor of an “ice pop” she describes 
as “wet and cold and... that’s about it”. 

Two days in to her diet, D.J. is disappointed to only have lost half a 
pound. Uncle Jesse is finally the voice of reason, and the first one to tell her 
she doesnt need to be on a diet. But he then goes on to tell her that if she 
wanted to “shape up” a bit, she should just exercise, and suggests a family 
trip to the gym. 

This is classic Full House. There is no divide between kids and adults. If 
one person in the Tanner household was struggling with something, the 
problem was given the full respect and assistance of everyone else in the 
household. This differed from many other shows at the time where the lives 
of the parents and children were distinctly different and often only served to 
provide conflict for each other. 

In this, the collective family approach that Full House took to deal with 
social issues and difficult life situations often felt less confronting than its 
counterparts where the young people felt more isolated from the adults in 
their life. 

That said, the first real concern we see isn't until Stephanie (Jodie 
Sweetin) learns that D.J. has been giving her lunches to Kimmy. 

“You've been skipping breakfast and dinner, too. I’m not an expert on 
this, but shouldn't a person eat?”, she asks. 

D.J., shamefaced, agrees and manages a bite of her sandwich, but once 
Stephanie is out of sight, she passes the rest to Comet, telling him dogs are 
lucky because they don't have to wear bathing suits. 

Stephanie, who had come back down the stairs, sees this happen and is 


upset with D.J’s lies. 

“Look Steph,” D.J. reasons, “Tve got one week to look good in a bathing 
suit in front of my friends. Now, when the party’s over, I'll start eating again. 
But, until then, this is our little secret.” 

Making good on his promise, Jesse leads the entire Tanner clan to the 
gym where D.J. jumps straight on to the exercise bike and cranks the 
intensity as high at goes. 

Some light fun ensues as we see Jesse, Joey (Dave Coulier) and Danny 
(Bob Saget) follow Michelle (Mary-Kate and Ashley Olsen) through her 
“Iron Munchkin Triathlon”. 

Becky and Steph, resplendent in their early nineties leotards, are headed 
to an aerobics class. At first the men seem more interested in pumping iron 
with the buff gym bros, but quickly change their minds when they see some 
of the young ladies headed to the aerobics room. 

Predictably they find it difficult to keep up with the coordinated and 
athletic routine and are embarrassed at the front of the room before the 
warm up is even over, by the instructor who knows exactly what lured them 
in to the room to begin with. 

Steph decides this is something D.J. should see and goes in search, 
finding her now on the stepper machine. D.J. stops the machine to follow 
Steph but suddenly her legs give way beneath her and she collapses to the 
floor. This brings the others running and the whole family heads home. 

At dinner time, D.J. comes downstairs from her nap to learn that Joey 
has made her favorite meal: chicken parmesan. 

She tries to avoid the meal by saying she’s just brushed her teeth, then 
switches gears and says she’s going to Kimmy’s for dinner. A worried 
Stephanie breaks her pinky promise and tells the family that D.J. hasn't 
eaten anything in three days. 

When Jesse tries to encourage her to sit down and eat something, D.J. 
breaks down, saying she can't because she’s finally starting to lose weight. 

Danny and Joey try to explain the serious damage she could be doing to 
her body, including serious eating disorders like anorexia and bulimia, but 
this just leads D.J. to lose her temper: 

“I don't care! I'm the one who has to wear the bathing suit next week. It’s 


my life, and I can do whatever I want!” 

Danny follows D.J. upstairs to her room, determined to get to the root of 
her crash dieting. 

Of course it’s as simple as it is complicated. D.J. Tanner, she of those 
majestic double bangs, the fashion and beauty icon of a generation of pre- 
teen girls, doesn't like the way she looks. 

And can't we all relate to that? 

Danny reiterates the same things parents have told their daughters since 
the dawn of time: people come in all shapes and sizes, everybody wishes 
they could change something about themselves, you are beautiful. 

What eventually sinks in for D.J. is when Danny points out that she 
doesn’t love her friends for the way they look. And, likewise, her friends 
don't love her because she does or doesn't look like a model, but because of 
her heart. The episode closes on D.J’s promise to start looking after herself 
by eating and exercising responsibly and treating herself like she treats her 
friends. 

Despite eating disorders like anorexia being among the most lethal 
psychiatric disordersi2 (young people between the ages of 15 and 24 with 
anorexia have 10 times the risk of dying compared to their same-aged 
peersi3), even now, nearly 30 years on from “Shape Up’, the exact cause of 
diseases like this is unknown. The best answer we have is that it is probably 
some combination of biological, psychological and environmental factors.14 

In 2016, Candace Cameron Bure, who portrayed D.J. Tanner for all 
eight seasons, went public with her own struggles with bulimia. She was 
quick to point out that her story began as an adult, after she had finished 
her run on the television show where she had “never felt the need to change 
herself to meet an ideal.”15 

Unlike her character’s quest to look like the fashion models in a 
magazine, Cameron Bure’s bulimia arose instead as a coping mechanism to 
counterbalance binge eating from loneliness. She eventually sought 
assistance from her Pastor and was able to overcome her emotional issues 
and the disease. 

There is an inherent challenge in adequately capturing such a hideous 
and complex psychiatric disorder in a family friendly half hour format 


where, more often than not, the disease arises from vanity. As any sufferer 
will tell you, its virtually impossible to capture the nature of the 
psychological distress they go through, and impact it has on their family 
and friends. 

The best that Very Special Episodes like this can do is to hope to raise 
awareness of these diseases and signpost the symptoms that people should 
look for if they’re concerned about a friend or family member. And, of 
course, remind us that our hearts and minds are what truly matter in the 
end. 


10Hoff Sommers, C. Who Stole Feminism? How Women Have Betrayed Women 
(Simon & Schuster, 1994). 

11Anonymous, “Lets Get Real About the History of Eating Disorders’, Eating 
Recovery Center, 24 February 2018 <https://www.eatingrecoverycenter.com/blog/ 
february-2018/let%E2%80%99s-get-real-about-the-history-of-eating-disorders>. 
12DeNoon, D. “Deadliest Psychiatric Disorder: Anorexia’, WebMD, 12 July 2011, 
<https://www.webmd.com/mental-health/eating-disorders/anorexia-nervosa/ 
news/20110711/deadliest-psychiatric-disorder-anorexia>. 

13Smink FE, van Hoeken D and Hoek HW. Epidemiology of eating disorders: 
Incidence, prevalence and mortality rates (2012) 14(4) Current Psychiatry Reports, 
406-414. 

14Mayo Clinic Staff, “Anorexia nervosa’, Mayo Clinic, 20 February 2018, <https:// 
www.mayoclinic.org/diseases-conditions/anorexia-nervosa/symptoms-causes/ 
syc-20353591>. 

15Marturana Winderl, A. “Candace Cameron Bure Shares The Surprising Thing 
That Drove Her to Bulimia’, SELF, 10 May 2016, <https://www.self.com/story/ 
candace-cameron-bure-bulimia-eating-disorder-recovery>. 


“Running Zack” from Saved by the Bell 
Original Air Date: 24 November 1990 
By Martyn Conterio 


During an online interview with American outlet EW, in November 
2016, ostensibly promoting his latest television series, Pitch (2016-2017), a 
baseball-themed drama about the first woman to play in the Major Leagues, 
Mark-Paul Gosselaar apologized for starring in what he believed was an 
especially tin-eared episode of Saved by the Bell (1989-1993). Season two's 
episode “Running Zack” was racist, according to the star. 

He explained, in discussion about his iconic character Zack Morris, how 
“He gives a - I'm doing this in air quotes - ‘presentation’ that consists of 
putting war paint on Screech and giving him a toy tomahawk - and he has 
Screech stagger around and grunt at people. Zack doesn't get in trouble for 
this completely racist presentation, and the only punishment is he'll have to 
skip the big track meet if he doesn’t take the project seriously.’ Gosselaar 
finished his commentary of apology and penance, sincerely hoping today’s 
kids do not happen to catch it on reruns. 

The apology, of course, was picked up by news media and circulated 
around the world. But has the star - who on occasion has appeared sick to 
death of the on-going obsession with the show that made his career - 
missed the point entirely? Has he sat down to watch it, almost thirty years 
later? Zack does get into trouble for his half-assed and grossly insensitive 
presentation - it informs the rest of the plot and his character arc from 
ignoramus to educated. The class presentation relied entirely on 
stereotypical representation (the savage Indian) and is a repetition of the 
predominant and at that time abiding cultural image we had of Native 
Americans in television and movies throughout the 20th century (as well as 
hugely informed by childhood games of Cowboys and Indians). 

In “Running Zack’, writers Sam Bobrick and Jeffrey Sachs explored and 
examined America’s haunted past, its colonial horrors and treatment of 
Native Americans. All in the context of a popular Saturday morning 


television comedy show aimed at kids. In twenty-plus minutes, “Running 
Zack” posits ignorance is the dreadful bedfellow of hate and while a lesser 
charge, for ignorance is corrected through education, it plays a crucial role 
and function in society, as it helps airbrush and suppress the torments and 
histories of Native Americans and minorities stolen from Africa. 

The writers were reflecting the times they lived in, too. The 1970s and 
1980s was the era of AIM (American Indian Movement). The controversial 
case against Leonard Peltier, a Lakota tribesman convicted of murdering 
two FBI agents in 1975, on what some would convincingly argue was 
dubious evidence, was fresh in the collective memory. The acclaimed 
television mini-series, Roots (1977), which attained hallowed status in 
television history, had aired 13 years previously. Hollywood, throughout the 
1970s, confronted head-on the genocide of First Nations people, in films 
such as Little Big Man (1970) and Soldier Blue (1970). 

More vitally, perhaps, Kevin Costner’s acclaimed Dances with Wolves 
(1990) was released a couple of days before “Running Zack” aired. In the 
western epic, which earned seven Academy Awards, including Best Picture 
and Best Director, a Civil War veteran (played by Kevin Costner) is posted 
to a rundown fort in South Dakota, where he eventually befriends a group 
of Lakota (more popularly known as the Sioux) and comes to recognize the 
grave misjustices they have endured in the face of White European 
expansion. “Running Zack” tapped into the cultural zeitgeist, offering its 
own take and act of remembrance, which years later Gosselaar found so 
problematic. 

“Running Zack” is centered on the quintessential Californian Zack 
Morris - blonde-haired, blue-eyed - discovering his mixed-race heritage. 
While appearing outwardly as an Aryan dream, he finds out about his 
Native American ancestry (of which he was previously almost entirely 
ignorant), after Miss Wentworth (Carol Lawrence) assigns each student a 
class project related to their family tree. It affects the group - Jessie, Lisa, 
A.C., Screech and Zack - in different ways. Screech (Dustin Diamond), for 
instance, as the show’s clown figure, resorts to a presentation on an Italian 
ancestor, involving a very stereotypical representation of Italian-ness. He 
receives a good grade because, despite his blatant stupidity, Screech set 


about the presentation honestly and with no malice. It’s Jessie (Elizabeth 
Berkeley) and Zack who gain the most knowledge from their assignments, 
each in a different way. 

Most strikingly, “Running Zack” taps into the fear of miscegenation. 
More than a social taboo, it was criminalized in most American states (a law 
which goes all the way back to the early colonialist period, when whites and 
First Nations people became acquainted). Right up until the 1960s, anti- 
miscegenation laws were in place, especially in former slave states. With 
regards to marriage between whites and Native Americans, laws were only 
repealed as late as the 1950s. Of course, this relates to marriage alone, not 
dalliances out of wedlock. So, in the family tree of Zack Morris, somebody 
somewhere on a branch procreated with a descendant of a character known 
as Whispering Wind, a warrior of the Nez Perce tribe, hailing from the 
Pacific Northwest. The story of the Nez Perce and its most famous son, 
Chief Joseph, is an especially shameful chapter in American history. White 
House administrations, capitalists making landgrabs - all aided by virulent 
racist beliefs (that First Nations tribes were subhuman and in the way of 
progress) - combined to slaughter and displace people who had been living 
on the land for thousands of years. It was a genocide. 

“Running Zack” tackles all of this and still finds time to insert a 
humorous (yet poignant) subplot involving Jessie Spano (Elizabeth 
Berkeley) and Lisa Turtle (Lark Voorhies), the former deeply ashamed of 
her ancestors (they were slave traders). Jessie's attempts in making amends 
and pay for the sins of her forefathers (literally, she wants to buy things for 
her friend) does nothing but irk Lisa. “Unleash those centuries of repressed 
anger!” Jessie pleads to her friend (who becomes increasingly irritated with 
Jessie's displays of egocentric white guilt). Lisa, of course, is too nice to take 
advantage and she doesn't believe Jessie has anything to apologize for. 

African American Lisa, too, boasts a heritage in which honorable 
actions, bravery and pride are birthed from horrifying circumstances. Her 
great-great-great-grandfather, Abraham Turtle, escaped from a southern 
plantation and became a key figure in the Underground Railroad, which 
stretched from Atlanta to New York, a group which sort to rescue slaves and 
transport them to slightly more tolerant and open-minded parts of the 


country or Canada. 

As Gosselaar pointed out, Zack’s first attempt at a presentation is rushed 
and barely interested. He corrals Screech into wearing warpaint and acting 
the stereotypical depiction of a savage. When pressed for information about 
his supposed tribe, Zack claims he is a descendant of the Cherokee. Miss 
Wentworth asks what part of the United States the Cherokee hailed from, 
only to be told somewhere in the San Fernando Valley. Maybe Burbank. 
Displeased and offended by the presentation, or lack therefore, Miss 
Wentworth tells her student he will not be allowed to take part in the 
upcoming track meet - which is a bummer because Zack is the star athlete 
- unless he takes the project seriously. She puts him into contact with a 
friend, Chief Henry (Dehl Berti, a Chiricahua Apache who specialized in 
Native roles in film and television). Henry leads the student onto a voyage 
of self-discovery and genuine respect for his ancestors. Berti’s final screen 
appearance was the sage and wise, but eccentric, Chief Henry. Although 
hailing from a different tribe entirely, since 1982 Berti has provided voiced 
Chief Joseph of the Nez Perce, at Disney's Epcot Centers “American 
Adventure” Pavilion. Berti passed away in 1991. 

Much pathos is brought to Chief Henry’s character via humor and the 
subtlety of his domestic conditions. He appears to be living out of a friend’s 
garage, therefore potentially homeless and destitute. Henry also mentions 
an ex-wife and plenty of former marital strife, when Zack naively asks him, 
why can't people all just get along and live in harmony. Henry counters it is 
a struggle and mystery at the center of all human existence. Why can't 
whites and Indians get along? Why can't Israelis and Arabs find common 
ground? Why did his marriage end in divorce? When Henry hands Zack a 
woven bracelet, Bayside’s star runner inquires if he learned how to do arts 
and crafts “on the reservation”. The old man replies, “No, UCLA” 

Here is an educated man, a craftsman, divorced, living out of his august 
years in cramped, sorry conditions. It is a poignant and sorrowful symbol of 
the Native American plight: out of sight, out of mind. Yet Chief Henry will 
not only get Zack through his three minute speech in class, they become 
fast friends and the student learns to respect his heritage and understand 
the Native American nightmare, which befell many nations, when European 


expansion destroyed their way of life. Chief Henry takes Zack’s old photo of 
the Native American in head dress and links it to the Nez Perce tribe. He 
deduces Zack must be a descendant of a warrior named Whispering Wind. 
The story of Chief Joseph genuinely unsettles Zack. 

When gold was found in Oregons Wallowa Valley, the home of the Nez 
Perce (meaning: Pierced Nose; named so by early French trappers. Their 
preferred name is Niimiipuu - the People), European-American interests 
exploited different Native groups within the Pacific Northwest area. One 
side was herded off to a reservation, having signed a treaty in 1877. Chief 
Joseph, however, refused and led nearly 3,000 men, women and children 
across Washington state, Idaho, Montana and Alberta, Canada, an exodus 
searching for a haven away from the U.S. Army. After the Battle of Bear Paw 
Mountains, Chief Joseph, weary of fighting, his family, friends and tribe 
starving, freezing to death, surrendered to General Oliver O. Howard. In 
full Native clothing (which Zack clearly wears respectfully, though today it 
is rendered “problematic” by the ideology of “cultural appropriation”), Zack 
stands before his classmates and recites (in paraphrases) Chief Joseph's 
famous surrender speech: 

I am tired of fighting. Our chiefs are killed, our children are freezing, my 
people have no food, my heart is sad. From where the sun now stands, I will 
fight no more forever. 

William Faulkner’s 1951 novel, “Requiem for a Nun’, contains one of the 
author’s most celebrated lines: “The past is not dead. It’s not even past.” The 
season two episode of Saved by the Bell exemplifies this truism. Our history 
exists in our present, as it forms the now and the future. It is incumbent on 
us as a generation to examine history and accept we acted as the villains and 
committed barbarous crimes against humanity. 


Indigenous heritage is examined in “Running Zack” from Saved by the Bell. 


Jessie and Zack - as privileged white suburbanites - learn the most 
during the episode, dovetailing the episode's themes well. Jessie deals with 
the horrors of slavery and her ancestors’ role transporting human beings 
from Africa to America, while Zack learns that living in ignorance of 
history and his mixed-race identity is unacceptable. “Running Zack” ends 
with Bayside High’s great slacker and schemer proud of his heritage and 
having learned a valuable lesson. While so much of Bayside’s sporting life 
and success revolves around Zack being treated as a golden child, Miss 
Wentworth succinctly puts it: “The better win for Zack is a solid education” 


“The Best of Friends, Worst of Times” from The 
Hogan Family 
Original Air Date: 1 December 1990 
By Nathaniel Thompson 


Created by Charlie Hauck, The Hogan Family (1986-1991) was airing 
under its fourth and final title (on its second network) as well as its sixth 
and final season, when it finally tackled one of the previous decade's most 
tragic topics, AIDS. The show had already borne something of a darker 
shadow than most sitcoms since the network took the then-shocking step of 
killing off its namesake star, Valerie Harper (necessitating a chance from the 
original title, Valerie), a move that led to one of the most direct dissections 
of the grieving process seen to that time on network television. That also 
gave the show an unusual opening to deal with other sensitive issues, and in 
this case it did itself proud when it came to the horrific disease that was 
wiping out millions of lives around the world. 

The first five minutes of the episode is a waterfall of teenage male 
hormonal talk with David (Jason Bateman) lured into volunteering for a 
school documentary project at a hospital because of all the female nurses, 
and Willie (Danny Ponce) deciding to take Home Economics as his school 
elective because it’s full of “babes, they'll all wanna cook for me and I'll get 
an A” (Jeremy Licht’s Mark Hogan essentially sits this episode out by 
hanging around on the sidelines.) This strong assertion of straight identity 
plays as a kind of narrative balance to the focus of the episode, a pivotal 
character from the previous four seasons: Rich, played by Tom Hodges 
(who co-wrote this episode). Absent entirely from the sixth season until this 
point, Rich was the show’s prototypical jock character and David's best 
friend. In short, he was the last person average American viewers would 
expect to be afflicted. 

Upon arriving at the hospital, David is startled to see Rich walking in 
among the patients - and even more startled to hear from a potential 
interview subject that Rich is one of the AIDS patients. Distraught, David 


refuses to go back to see Rich despite Sandy’s encouragement due to his own 
prejudices and lack of awareness about the disease. Interestingly, David has 
been looped into the documentary project because of his regular friend 
(and basically Rich’s replacement), Burt (Steve Witting), who doesn't bat an 
eye at Rich’s diagnosis and assumes they'll be spending time with him. 

The episode's secondary storyline reiterates the theme of gender anxiety 
and misconception with an alarmed Willie discovering that “all the girls 
took woodshop to meet guys! There are only two girls in my class, and one 
of them started shaving before I did” As Michael Hogan (Josh Taylor) 
points out, “I think you can learn a lot from this class. In today’s world, 
many of the traditional male-female roles are reversed. Sandy, call me when 
dinner’s ready.’ Needless to say, there's a point here about everyone having 
their own blind spots despite how enlightened they profess to be, a little 
reminder to set aside what they think they know and go along with the 
story wherever it may lead. If that means you won't be laughing and feeling 
cheered up at the end like your standard sitcom, so be it; such is the nature 
of the VSE. 

As it turns out after a change of heart, Rich doesn't accept David's offer 
to be there for him with open arms: “I have AIDS. I don’t need occupational 
therapy. I am alone. You're not dying; I am. So why don't you just go on 
home and let me get on with it?” Fortunately, they soon make up afterwards 
with an offer to help out with the documentary project, and then we jump 
forward three months with David delivering a speech about the common 
misconceptions of AIDS and explaining the proper guidelines for safer sex. 
We also see a brief montage of their final days together, with David tearfully 
revealing that Rich had died the night before. That montage also suggests 
that Rich has become a central part of the documentary, a nod to the 
cinematic approach that had already had a major impact on AIDS 
awareness thanks to the previous year’s Common Threads: Stories from the 
Quilt by Rob Epstein and Jeffrey Friedman, which ended up winning an 
Oscar the same year this aired. Also still fresh in the arts community was 
the 1989 Marlon Riggs documentary, Tongues Untied, which had aired on 
some metropolitan PBS stations from 1989 to 1990 but would cause a teeth- 
gnashing response from the religious right when it was slated for wider 


broadcast in 1991. The creative instincts here turned out to be 100% 
accurate as documentaries have continued to chronicle and define the 
public’s shifting relationship to AIDS with more recent examples like We 
Were Here (2011), How to Survive a Plague (2012) and Fire in the Blood 
(2012). 

This episode marked a brief segue to The Hogan Family for director Jack 
Shea, a sitcom veteran who had cut his teeth on such shows as Sanford and 
Son (1972-1977) and The Jeffersons (1975-1985), not to mention all three 
bona fide VSEs from Silver Spoons (1982-1987) covered elsewhere. In 
addition to Hodges, the episode was co-written by Michael Loman, who 
took over as a producer during this series’ final stretch after coming over 
from The Cosby Show (1984-1992) and Newhart (1982-1990). The alchemy 
here is palpable as the actors are clearly giving the material their all, with 
Sandy Duncan and Bateman in particular delivering perhaps their strongest 
performances from the entire series. The script manages to pack in a 
surprising amount of dramatic movement in less than half an hour, 
essentially delivering a swift three-act structure that manages to give 
poignant closure to a beloved recurring character, give two of its leads a 
lengthy heart to heart scene, and offer education to many viewers who still 
remained insufficiently educated about the plague that had been ravaging 
the world for almost a decade. 

Taking a page from the watershed “Killing All the Right People” episode 
of Designing Women (1986-1993) aired in 1987, the episode features a coda 
just after the death of its guest character to leave the audience on a solemn, 
tearjerker note. The episode's timing is even more poignant given the fact 
that its airing in December of 1990 came eight months after the death of 
Ryan White, the Indiana teenager who contracted AIDS through a 
transfusion and became a spokesperson for the disease after he was treated 
horrifically by his schoolmates and neighbors. In fact, his story had been 
dramatized as a made-for-TV movie in 1989 (The Ryan White Story) 
starring Lukas Haas and Judith Light (and inspired the 1986 Mr. Belvedere 
(1985-1990) episode, “Wesley’s Friend”). Just preceding Ryan’s death was 
the airing of the second sitcom episode dealing directly with AIDS, “72 
Hours” on The Golden Girls (1985-1992), dealing with Rose's anxiety over a 


potentially tainted blood transfusion. What sets The Hogan Family's 
treatment apart is the decision to deal with AIDS in the form of a regular, 
recurring, and much-loved character, the one who pioneered the nickname 
“Hogie” on the show. (In turn, A Different World (1987-1993) would reveal 
that one of its own characters, Tisha Campbell’s Josie, had AIDS in a 1991 
episode, “If I Should Die Before I Wake.”) Here we have a young male 
character turning to his family to wrap his head around the idea of a close 
friend battling the illness, with Sandy revealing one of her own friends had 
passed away from it a few years ago. “It’s not fair,’ David says. “Rich doesn't 
deserve to have AIDS” “David, nobody, nobody, deserves to have AIDS, 
Sandy adds that she had been frightened of catching the disease since so 
little was known about it, but when she found out her friend was about to 
die, she found the courage to visit him only to end up saying goodbye to the 
wrong man for an hour. When David laughs, she tells him it’s okay - a bit of 
meta advice for the audience at home watching the drama unfold as well. 
Her final advice to David: “Feel the fear and do it anyway.” 

However, what makes this episode truly groundbreaking is what it 
doesn't do: explain how Rich contracted AIDS in the first place. Mentions 
are made of his time spent off in Europe, but were given no clarification at 
all whether the transmission occurred through sexual contact, drug use, or 
a medical accident. It’s a canny choice that makes the episode immeasurably 
more powerful, allowing the idea of supporting a friend with AIDS to work 
regardless of sexual orientation. In his final scene David cautions the 
audience, “Don't get fooled into thinking that just because you're straight, 
you can't get it because it can happen to anyone. It happened to my friend 
Rich” Note the careful phrasing here; David refers to Rich as an example of 
“anyone” but doesn’t specifically identify him as straight, regardless of the 
guys persona weve seen from him in earlier seasons. What ultimately 
matters is summed up in the show’s theme song, which carries a special 
resonance here: “Life is such a sweet insanity / It’s nice to know your friends 
are here.” 


“It’s Just a Joke” from Night Court 
Original Air Date: 14 December 1990 
By Kevin Nickelson 


I may not agree with you, but I will defend to the death your right to make an 
ass of yourself. 
- Oscar Wilde 


The above quote by Mr. Wilde contains more than a bit of acid tongue 
humor toward the target group of those folk who are more at ease with a 
rather uncouth honesty in public, but it rings relevant ever so today. 
Whatever your choice of statement to make, in whatever venue or 
environment, is your right to make no matter how it sounds or what the 
words mean to others. The subject seems never more prevalent than today, 
as social media seems to have offered up a platform that allows for even 
more blunt, emboldened statements to be made and dissected. Likewise, 
television continues to play a frontal role in this arena as well. Yet the small 
screen medium has also provided a history of a learning discourse on this 
matter like it has many other opining’s that have marked human history. 

In fact, as I dwell on this topic in my own thoughts I recall a period of 
time some nearly 30 years ago where comedian Andrew Dice Clay was all 
the rage in both standup and film. He was also a flashpoint whose style of 
comedy erected a pseudo-cyclone fence between a fan base who adored his 
uber-raw, brazen riffs on everything in life and everyone of any ethnic 
group, gender or sexual orientation. This is the talent who gave birth to such 
bon mots as “Mother Goose? Yeah I f---ed her” and “Don’t most men 
actually think that the more money they spend on a date, the more fingers 
they get to stick in your p---y before they kiss you goodnight?” Not the cup 
of tea of some and rarely the type of artist who would be mentioned in the 
same article as Oscar Wilde. Still, if Wilde were alive during Clay’s late 
1980s heyday (or even today) he would be first in the line of defense of 
Clay’s right to use this kind of material and the fan base to be able to enjoy 


it. 

Television dipped its own toes into the free speech waters as well, 
sometimes platforms like situation comedies. Now, while inserting drama 
into a humor-driven show became such the norm in the 1970s with 
properties such as M*A*S*H (1972-1983), Barney Miller (1975-1982), All in 
the Family (1971-1979) and a host of others, by the mid-eighties the 
dramedy became a bit lesser-favored in lieu of more cookie-cutter, frothy 
fare. One of the rare exceptions was Night Court (1984-1992), created by 
Reinhold Weege, whose resume included writing and producing stints on 
Barney Miller as well as a story credit for the classic M*A*S*H episode 
“Souvenirs” (about a pilot selling trinkets made out of shrapnel and bomb 
material). Weege smacks of the old school, let’s expand the sitcom to more 
than it is and give the audience a little thought-provoking to go with their 
bowl of laughs served up. 

“Its Just a Joke” is that throwback ode to the dramedy, tackling the 
subject of free speech in debate form to start (though the denouement is 
really not in doubt) with characters espousing both sides and spending the 
remaining fifteen plus minutes of episode runtime defending views. Star 
Harry Andersons Judge Stone is, unsurprisingly, the mediator by default, 
choosing to remain on the fence for a time. It is the wonderfully lecherous 
ADA Dan Fielding (played with the usual oily gusto by John Larroquette) 
who initially takes the side of the comic, with Markie Post’s rather more 
sensible PD on the opposite field. She, along with Marsha Warfield’s bailiff 
Roz, step up as defenders of women’s rights and the scourge that is sexual 
harassment in professional and private life. What I was surprised in finding 
was the complete similarity as to both look and mannerisms to Clay in the 
episode's fictional character of Monte Potter as played by veteran scene 
stealer Louis Mustillo. Potter is all that Clay was at that time: crass, brash 
and something of a “whatever it takes” mentality to becoming king of the 
comedy concert box office. 

Credit can only partially be given to Weege for this episode. Prolific 
scribe Lee Maddux (Simon & Simon (1981-1989), Scarecrow and Mrs. King 
(1983-1987) and In the Heat of the Night (1988-1995),) scripted the episode 
as if in complete lock-step with Weege in keeping as much drama and 


meaning in without losing focus on comedy. 

The one drawback with this particular segment of the series was the 
rather positive resolution to the story. It’s understood completely that, while 
negative endings or ones of the “gray area” variety are an unavoidable aspect 
of reality (and ultimately needed for balance), they don't usually fit the 
sought after upbeat vibe of sitcom entertainment. So the tidy and 
predictable wrap-up where Potter gets a brief speech from Harry, a 
comeuppance of sorts, and has a realization of his own that we hope occurs. 
All are sent away happy. 

As a result, however, the subject comes off as more than a bit scrubbed 
clean and one-sided. What happens when the freedom of speech debate is 
restricted to dealing with obscene humor. Easy to say that that aspect could 
be wrong. Or easier to say if not always right. Now come forth the what ifs. 
What if the subject was, instead, a political topic such as on a not- 
particularly well-liked world leader of the day or on a religious topic. Then 
things would get a bit turned around. Would Harry necessarily be right 
when he takes his version of the high moral road? For every instance where 
free speech can harm individuals or groups (from obscenity issues and 
slander to violent acts driven by politic or religious fanaticism) there are 
positives (peaceful demonstrations, awareness, education and advancement 
in political and civil causes). An overall topic probably best consumed on a 
more serious level by audiences during the Sunday political chat shows but 
likely not as entertaining to absorb as it could be on a sitcom during prime 
time. Where else could you, on the one hand, have an exchange like the one 
Mac the court clerk (the wonderful Charles Robinson) has with Potter 
(Potter: “What do you call an African American in uniform?” Mac: “A 
veteran?”) along with a potent, serious observation Harry offers to Potter 
(“You're feeding off the dark side of people. You know it’s wrong ‘cause it 
can't take the light”). The former is more humor-driven than the latter but 
both have this edgy, acidic undertone that allows the dialogue to pulsate 
ever more. 

Though the side of myself ever intrigued by deep issues would’ve 
appreciated a more thorough examination of each pro and con on the 
matter of free speech, the part of me that appreciates thought provocation 


mixed with one-liners (to help with digestion into my gray matter) is glad 
that talent like Reinhold Weege and mold-breaking shows like Night Court 
were around to serve it up to me. Besides, you wouldnt have an amateur 
magician/Mel Tormé fan like Judge Stone leading the talking heads on one 
of those Sunday shows and that is no fun at all! 


“There’s Always Room for Cello” from Wings 
Original Air Date: 14 December 1990 
By Jessie Lilley 


Why do we go to horror movies? There are countless reasons, but within 
the scope of this essay, we will consider only one. Horror movies present 
real life monsters in the guise of vampires, ghouls and all manner of creepy 
creatures. Where over the decades, mainstream presentations could or 
would not address things like rape, abuse, torture, murder, etc., horror films 
never backed away from such atrocities. They simply showed the face of - 
for instance - an abductor and rapist as a vampire, rather than the fellow 
living down the street. (Understand please; this is an over-simplification of a 
far more involved subject than can be fully addressed in a short essay such 
as this.) Having set the scene, the horror film gives the viewer something 
else. It gives one revenge; something rarely gotten, something even frowned 
upon, in “civilized” cultures. A horror film can, in many cases, offer an 
extraordinary release of tension for victims of crimes against the person, 
while simultaneously opening the eyes of those lucky enough to be 
watching only for a frisson. Comedy does something similar. 

Rather than confronting horrors, comedy usually approaches 
uncomfortable realities within the culture. Those niggling little things that 
no one wants to talk about. They would rather ignore than discuss them. If 
you dont talk about it, maybe it will go away. Comedy doesn't ignore 
because comedy knows it won't go away. This episode brought Shakespeare's 
Hamlet to mind. I quote Polonius: “This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, Thou canst not then be false to any 
man.’ In “Theres Always Room for Cello’, the series Wings (1990-1997) 
presents its thoughts on homosexuality. Of course they go for the easiest 
target of them all. 

“I had that kid pumping iron by the time he was e years old!” Even so, 
Roy’s (David Schramm) son R.J. (Abraham Benrubi) wants to take cello 
lessons from Helen (Crystal Bernard) and - much to her astonishment - he 


has approved. All the boys in the waiting room know it’s only because RJ. 
has a crush on Helen and find this to be hilarious, of course - except for Joe 
(Jim Daly). He fills Helen in and rather than being upset with R.J. and the 
lads, she’s a bit put off by Joe blowing a “pretty good gag” She confronts R.J., 
kindly informing him that he should be taking cello lessons because he 
loves it and not because he is smitten with her. But R.J. turns the table on 
Helen by admitting that he only told his father that because he wanted to 
take cello lessons! She doesn't believe him and accuses him of lying. He 
insists that’s not the case and of course Helen is convinced now that he’s not 
attracted to her because she’s gaining weight, her hair is wrong, he doesn't 
like her accent... but it’s none of the above. R.J. is gay. 

I guess we know where this is going. Helen’s relief is palpable but then 
she realizes the enormity of R.J’s revelation and asks him if he’s sure. He's 
only 17 after all. Admitting that he’s never explored his sexuality physically, 
Helen wonders again how he can be certain. R.J. admits that he’s had these 
feelings for “a long time” and he’s read a lot about it in the library. “And 
(Phil) Donahue did a whole week on it!” 

Another epiphany now, as R.J. has come out to Helen, he “feels good!” 
and wants to tell everyone about who he really is. Enter Fay (Rebecca 
Schull), who is the second to be told that R.J. is gay. “Of course you are, 
dear. Youre young and healthy. You have your life ahead of you. Who 
wouldnt be gay?” R.J. tries again with Joe, whose response is to ask Helen 
what she did to R.J.. Lowell (Thomas Haden Church) and Brian (Steven 
Weber) have arrived in the hangar (where the cello lessons were to take 
place) and R.J. joyfully informs them as well. While they finally agree that 
Roy can’t know about this, R.J. announces that he’s off to “tell Dad”. 

Of course they stop him and though he states that his father is his best 
friend, R.J. reluctantly agrees that inaction in this case may be the best 
course of action. That having been settled, Brian is dying to tell Roy about 
his son, regardless. Helen threatens him physically if he spills the beans and 
Brian informs her that R.J. is organizing a Nantucket Gay Pride parade. The 
whole town knows about it. Roy is going to learn about R.J’s blossoming 
sexuality sooner than later. Quoth Brian, “If I don't tell Roy, he’s gonna learn 
about it from a float? Helen leaves him to give R.J. another cello lesson, but 


instead she advises him that while they all initially told him to not tell his 
father, it would be better that Roy learn about it from R.J. than a stranger 
and calls Roy, telling him to come to the hangar immediately. 

As you might imagine, it doesnt go well. Roy challenges R.J. to a game 
of basketball; if R.J. wins, he’s gay, if Roy wins, hes not. R.J. wins and Roy 
insists on two out of three. Several hours later, Roy wants 26 out of 51. 
“Dad, we could play all night, and even if by some miracle you beat me - it 
wouldn't change anything.” They're still playing one on one as the episode 
ends. 

It’s obvious that Roy adores his son, and equally as obvious that he may 
never come to grips with the fact that R.J. is a homosexual. The strength of 
this episode lies in the immediate acceptance of R.J. for who he is by the rest 
of the cast (with the possible exception of Fay, who doesn’t really get it yet), 
and by Roy not storming out. Rather, he stays with his boy - even if that 
time is spent bargaining, cajoling and insisting - he doesn't walk away. The 
viewing audience is left hopeful that R.J. will be free to live his life as he sees 
fit, while still having his bloviating father Roy as his best friend. 

Acceptance can be a slow moving realization. Joe and Brian agree that 
the situation must be hard for both father and son. R.J. is such a delightfully 
joyful young man that Roy can't be all bad. He raised his son as a single 
father - that in itself shows the strength of his character. The fact that RJ. 
has turned out to be as comfortable as he is within his own self, further 
proves the point. There is no question in my mind that Roy will ultimately 
come to accept R.J. for who he is, fully and without compromise. It will just 
take him a little time. The man’s humanity cannot be denied, for all his 
character's bluster. 

Barney Millers 1975 episode “Discovery” (also discussed in Volume 
One) confronted homosexuality within the adult world. Wings tackled it 
within the family. Both handle preconceptions differently - they were 
filmed 15 years apart. In those 15 years gay rights, and the cultures 
acceptance of them, surged - so by the time Wings presented “Cello”, it 
wasnt such a slap in the face. Within the family unit however, 
homosexuality can still be viewed as a failure by a parent or a shame that 
must be hidden. This hasnt changed. 


“Cello” is as important a message today as it was in 1990. Bravo to 
Wings’ writers Peter Casey and David Lee for knowing in which direction to 
aim their pointed barbs. Homosexuality is not an aberration; rather it is a 
natural human condition that should be embraced with enthusiasm. I will 
say it again and again and again until my dying breath: Vive la Différence! 


The cast of Wings. A sitcom set at an airbase with characters reflecting varied 
degrees of the human condition. 


“Blossom Blossoms” from Blossom 
Original Air Date: 3 January 1991 
By Rachal Aza 


Before actress Mayim Bialik would grace our screens in the modern 
sitcom juggernaut The Big Bang Theory (2010-2019), she was best known to 
those of us of a “certain age” as the bubbly Blossom Russo from the nineties 
family sitcom Blossom (1990-1995). 

Initially, Blossom was one of two projects Bialik filmed for the NBC 
network in the same time period. After her stunning turn as the younger 
version of Bette Midler’s character in the film Beaches (1988), a suitable 
vehicle to display her talents was an aim for show producers and executives 
alike. The other sitcom pilot she filmed, Molloy (1990), which was another 
coming of age teen comedy, had a brief run prior to Blossom, which 
eventually aired as a mid-season replacement in January 1991. 

In terms of other sitcoms of the era, a transitional phase was taking 
place in 1991. Generational sitcoms like The Golden Girls (1985-1992) and 
Cheers (1982-1993) were coming to an end, as well as shorter lived - but 
equally loved - sitcoms that tapped into the audience psyche like ALF 
(1986-1990). 

Writer Don Reo developed the idea of Blossom after spending time with 
a family friend and observing him with his children. This friend was a 
“cool” dad who listened quietly and advised his children wisely. Reo took 
these ideas and observations and formulated the idea for Blossom. 

Different to the Blossom that became, earlier script drafts and the pilot 
featured a different scenario. First drafts of the pilot featured a male teenage 
character as the lead of the show, and once changed to feature a girl as the 
central character, the pilot showed a different family dynamic. Veteran actor 
Richard Masur filmed the pilot as the Blossom’s more traditional father, an 
accountant called Terry. In the pilot, Blossom’s family was still intact, and 
she worried about her parents getting divorced. Once the show was given 
approval for further episodes for the mid-season run, changes were made as 


per Reo’ initial vision. 

Now a single parent family, brought into the cast were actor/director 
Ted Wass, known to audiences from the cult seventies sitcom Soap (1977- 
1981). His musician character Nick would bring that “cool” dimension to 
the father character Reo had first wanted. Now a jazz session musician, he 
was on his own with three teenager children who all had very different 
needs. Nick often felt out of depth nurturing his daughter now that her 
mother wasnt around and struggled to mentor his very different sons: 
Anthony and Joey. 

Anthony, played by Michael Stoyanov, was a recovering teenage drug 
user who was trying to make amends and move forward after being in 
rehab. Joey, played by well-known child sitcom actor Joey Lawrence, was the 
archetypal “dumb jock” who had a heart of gold and just wanted to be loved. 
Dad worked as a musician, the kids studied and all tried to cope with their 
loss of the family’s wife and mother, Maddy, played occasionally by the 
famous singer Melissa Manchester. Maddy had left the family home to 
pursue her own career in music. 

With the re-jigged family now in place, Blossom began to bloom. 

Sitcoms have always been family oriented and topical. Even the earliest 
sitcoms, like Leave it to Beaver (1957-1963), from the 1950’s all had that 
commonality of the topical story. Family was everything and the stories 
always centered on a home, parents, children, school, jobs and life lessons 
learned about those things. Blossom would essentially be no different to this, 
but with the world changing and families becoming structurally different, 
sitcoms needed to reflect these changes in society - and Blossom embraced 
this need for change. 

Blossom would reflect these changes: only one parent in the house and a 
sibling openly struggling with the effects of addiction, meant the show 
could build comedy into these stories, while tackling the topical issues that 
would naturally derive from the family situation. 

In the realm of Very Special Episodes, the 1980’s had really been the era 
that developed these types of episodes. Perhaps it was due to certain taboo 
subjects, like drug use and sexuality, being more open to discussion and 
thought. People were more willing and able to confront certain prejudices 


they either held or saw others exposed to. 

As a rule, sitcoms are meant to be funny, light and entertaining. The 
audience are supposed to come away feeling happy and like a weight has 
been lifted. Very Special Episodes, however, are more serious in tone; they 
simply have to be, due to the more challenging material they tackle. Perhaps 
the best thing these episodes did, and can still do, is promote a dialogue 
about the issue featured in the episode. The power in these episodes was 
when the family at home turned off the TV set and then talk about what 
they had just seen would begin. This perhaps is the most important 
outcome of the episode after it aired. The episode had managed to shed light 
on an issue, it created awareness for the issue, and then got people talking 
about the issue. In certain cases, some people even got helped with their 
issue by the episode airing. 

The episode to be focused on is “Blossom Blossoms.’ It is listed as the 
second episode of the first season, but it was more than that. It was the first 
show that was Blossom with the family we would come to know, with the 
different changes implemented from the pilot episode. It is also considered a 
Very Special Episode, in that it tackled the personal issue of puberty for the 
title character, and that introduces us to each of the family members and 
their particular role in the family dynamic. It has some really cool guest 
stars, too! 

Each episode of the first season would begin with an opening credit 
sequence featuring Blossom, the character, dancing away in her bedroom in 
front of a video camera. This video camera was how she was documenting 
her life in her teenage years. She used the camera as somewhat of a personal 
tool to handle some of the conflicting emotions she felt about her mother 
being away from home, dealing with the all-male household she now lived 
in, and general growing up stuff. 

The episode begins with Blossom in a pharmacy awkwardly interacting 
with a school friend, Mitchell, when she goes to try and buy some tampons. 
Even though Mitchell seems oblivious to her embarrassment and offers to 
put the purchase through with the tampons, she makes up an excuse and 
quickly runs out. 

We next see Blossom in her bedroom with her best friend, Six, played by 


the wonderful Jenna von Oy. Blossom confirms she has just started her 
period. Six has come to Blossoms rescue and brought over what she needs: 
all the things to do with having your period. Blossom reveals to Six exactly 
what she’s really struggling with - and it’s that her mother isn't around to 
help her through this. Through the jokes about brands and types of pads 
and tampons, the audience is clearly aware that what Blossom wants is the 
ability to share this phase of her life with her mother. Letting her Dad and 
brothers in on what’s happening is too much to bear. 

After an awkward interaction with her brothers in the afternoon and 
becoming impatient with their clowning around, Blossom gets up early to 
sit with her father to try and talk to him. As a session musician, Nick has 
just come home from recording and its early morning by the time he comes 
in. Sensing Blossom needs to talk and wanting to be there for her, he 
questions her about the everyday in her life, but she can't tell him, still 
confused and embarrassed. 

Almost like Groundhog Day (1993), we see Blossom get up again and 
head into the kitchen just as she did with her father in the scene previous, 
except waiting for her is a “version” of her mother she gets to talk to. This 
version is played by guest star Phylicia Rashad, best known to audiences as 
Clair Huxtable on The Cosby Show (1984-1992). Through this imaginary 
conversation, Blossom gets to have some of her questions answered and feel 
the comfort of a woman’s advice. But it’s a dream and when she wakes up 
she’s on her own again, literally and figuratively. 

After trying to contact her mother via a phone call, Blossom realizes she 
needs to let her family in on what's happening, but how and when to do this 
still troubles her. 

The second guest star in the episode is Eileen Brennan, who is known 
for a wide body of work in film and TV. Towards the end of her long career 
she did many guest appearances on TV shows in the 1990’s and 2000's, with 
a focus on sitcom work. Brennan’s Agnes is a gruff old lady who lives up the 
road but provides insight into Blossom’s situation when she drops over the 
groceries to her after school. Blossom complains to Agnes about her mother 
not being around and how unfair she finds the situation, but Agnes puts a 
stop to the constant dwelling on the negative and tells her “she needs to deal 


with it” In short, that life isn’t perfect and she has her loving father and her 
brothers, whatever their problems are. 

Blossom does tell her father shortly thereafter and while his reaction is a 
bag of mixed emotions, he does feel grateful that she did confide in him. So 
much so, that he makes sure both her brothers are aware of this “happy 
news,’ much to their sister's humiliation. Moving into the next scene, Dad 
and Nick, gently knock on Blossoms door while she is getting ready to 
attend a family dinner. 

The jokes leading into this scene revolve around how Nick wants to take 
the whole family out for Chinese to celebrate his daughter’s puberty 
beginning! But now the real conversation about Blossom getting her period 
and what it means is spoken about. Nick and Blossom discuss her mother’s 
absence, his feeling about his daughter growing up without a mother and 
his shortcomings in trying to compensate for the void in his daughter's life. 

Fittingly, it was a female writer, Racelle Rosett Schaefer, who penned 
this episode. Her straight up jokes and tender dialogue ebb and flow nicely, 
making sure that any seriousness is always broken with a light-hearted 
moment. 

In these final scenes, Nick is trying to help Blossom style her hair and 
when he asks for feedback about the makeshift job he did, Blossom replies, 
“you did great, Dad.” She’s letting him know that however awkward the last 
few days have been for her, her dad has her back, and that she and the 
family are all in it together. 


‘The cast of Blossom. This 90s sitcom would ultimately run as a series long “After 
School Special”, with many social topics discussed and explored through the eyes 
of the titular character, a teenage girl learning about life, love and everything in 
between. This would be one of the very last of the sitcoms to truly employ the Very 
Special Episode formula. 


The final scene shows Blossoms brothers innocently questioning 
Blossom about how things will now change. Anthony, in the course of his 
counselling for drug addiction, tries the empathy route, and Joey just wants 
to make sure he can still be as annoying to her as he always had been to her. 
Blossom assures him that he can and they all leave the house together as a 
family. 

A girl's first period is a week of confusion, embarrassment, awkwardness 
and feeling physically very different. Something has changed; the 
momentum in a girl’s body has shifted towards adulthood, even if mentally 
she’s still trying to catch up. What “Blossom Blossoms” did so well as a Very 
Special Episode was to show teenage girls sitting alone, that every girl goes 
through this. It is a challenge and it can be hard to talk about, even with a 
mother at home - and that is fine. It's a natural life process and can be 
spoken about. And for the daughter at home unable to talk about it, it may 
just have prompted a dad, or a mom, to extend a helpful glance and ask, 


“Are you okay?” 


“Sister of the Bride” from The Golden Girls 
Original Air Date: 12 January 1991 
By lan MacAnally 


Written by Susan Harris (creator), Marc Cherry and Jamie Wooten, this 
episode of The Golden Girls (1985-1992) focuses on the return of Blanche’s 
(Rue McClanahan) gay brother Clayton (Monte Markham). Clayton was 
first introduced in the episode “Scared Straight” in 1988. The episode 
focused on Clayton coming out to his sister and her resistance to accept his 
homosexuality. By the end of the episode Blanche appears to be more 
understanding and supportive of her brother and his sexuality but in “Sister 
of the Bride” we see the more complicated side of attitudes towards gay 
people in the early nineties. 

This episode starts with Sophia (Estelle Getty) planning an awards night 
gala where Rose (Betty White) has been nominated for the Volunteer 
Vanguard Award. When Blanche announces to the girls that Clayton is 
coming over with a big surprise she tells them she hopes he’s met a woman. 
When the girls point out that Clayton is gay Blanche tells them that she 
thinks it’s just a phase (like when he used to watch Gladiator movies). 
Clayton arrives with a man that Blanche assumes is his driver but he is soon 
introduced as Doug (Michael Ayr), Claytons “very special friend”. When the 
girls find out that Doug is a cop they can't help but comment how Blanch 
also loves policemen. This is a continuing theme in the episodes featuring 
Clayton; there are many similarities between the siblings but Blanche is 
unable to see them since her brother came out. 

Later as the girls are talking in the kitchen Blanche tells them that she 
doesn't like her brother dating men and says “there must be homosexuals 
who date women’, to which Sophia replies “yeah they’re called lesbians”. 
While the funniest lines in the episode are about homosexuality they are 
never mean-spirited. The harsher jokes are most often at the expense of 
Blanche’s narrow-mindedness. While she prides herself on being sexually 
liberated and desperate to be seen in the company of men it’s telling that she 


thinks her brother should hide his committed relationship. When Clayton 
enters the room to ask about the sleeping arrangements, it sends Blanche 
into a panic. Although times had somewhat changed since the 1988 episode 
that introduced Clayton this was still during the AIDS crisis and is subtly 
referenced when Dorothy (Bea Arthur) tells Blanche “in this day and age, 
you should be thrilled that he’s in a monogamous relationship.” 

When Blanche later finds out that Clayton and Doug will be attending 
the awards gala she is mortified about what people might say (and more 
importantly how it might reflect on her). Clayton overhears her and states 
that what people may say “is nothing we haven't heard before”. This is a very 
powerful statement about what gay men had to endure during this period 
with Blanch representing the voice of conservative America. She pleads 
“Will you tell me why you want to put yourself and Doug through this? You 
know how people can be” to which Clayton replies, “if my own sister can’t 
accept our relationship what chance would I have with anyone else?” Things 
really take a turn for the worse when Clayton tells Blanche that he is getting 
married to Doug, “Well, you have pulled some stunts in your day, Clayton 
Hollingsworth, but this takes the cake. I cannot believe what I just heard. I 
refuse to have any part of this!” As Blanche storms out of the room Sophia 
keeps it light by asking the boys “So, Butch, Sundance, who gets to throw 
the bouquet?” 

Gay marriage wasnt legal in America or any part of the world at the 
time of this episode so it was particularly brave to focus on this topic in a 
sitcom storyline. While it was groundbreaking for speaking openly about 
gay marriage it never actually shows the wedding. It would however pave 
the way for other shows to cover this story. Later the same year the first 
network gay marriage aired on Roc (1991-1994) in the episode “Can't Help 
Loving That Man” (20 October 1991). Other gay weddings of this period 
included Friends, “The One with the Lesbian Wedding” in 1996 and the 
Roseanne episode “December Bride” in 1995. Proving that this was still a 
touchy subject even four years after “Sister of the Bride’, the Rosanne 
episode was aired later than the shows usual time slot due to “adult content”. 

Later in this episode we see Clayton and Doug at the Awards Gala 
toasting Rose and her nomination. When Blanche arrives she makes it clear 


to Clayton that she is only there to support Rose however she soon causes a 
scene. When Clayton starts to introduce Doug to someone Blanche knows 
she screams “Fire! Fire, everybody out!” in order to stop him exposing his 
relationship. In response to this Clayton tells his sister “Smooth Blanche. 
How could you do that? What did you mean when you told me that you 
could accept my being gay? Did you mean it was OK so long as I was 
celibate? It was OK so long as I dort fall in love? Doug is a part of the 
family now. My family. And if you don't like it, then you don’t have to be a 
part of my family.’ Family is a key theme of The Golden Girls, particularly 
the idea of creating your own and this is one of the reasons it resinated so 
much with the LGBTI audience. 

Back at the house in a now famous scene, Blanche tells Sophia “Oh, 
look, I can accept the fact that he’s gay, but why does he have to slip a ring 
on this guy’s finger so the whole world will know?” When Sophia asks 
Blanche why she married her late husband George she replies “We loved 
each other. We wanted to make a lifetime commitment. Wanted everybody 
to know.’ Sophia, the most religious and conservative character on the show 
then breaks it down for Blanche. “That’s what Doug and Clayton want too. 
Everyone wants someone to grow old with. And shouldn't everyone have 
that chance?” It’s only then that Blanche starts to understand why marriage 
is so important for her brother so she goes to his room to talk. Interestingly 
it’s Doug that she wants to speak with: “Do you love him? Well, you see, he’s 
my baby brother, and I’ve always felt it was my responsibility to look out for 
him. So, I can't just let him get married to just anybody. So, do you love 
him?” When Doug confirms he does love Clayton she adds “Well, good, 
‘cause so do I” Clayton is unsure of his sister’s sincerity and asks her “You 
mean that, Blanche? Because Doug loves me for what I am, not for what he 
wants me to be, or wishes I were? This is another important moment where 
Clayton is standing up for himself and asking to be loved for who he is. He 
isn't the stereological gay man we had seen on TV. Clayton and Doug were 
strong, sure of themselves and openly in love. Blanche ends the episode 
supporting her brother and is even open to a new brother in law despite her 
continued reservations, “Well, Clay, this is very difficult for me. I still can't 
say I understand what youre doing, but I do intend to try to respect your 


decision to do it. I want you to be happy.” 

By the end of this episode Blanche still can’t fully comprehend her 
brother's sexuality but she accepts him and his relationship. “Sister of the 
Bride” presented an option many people might not have considered: you 
may not fully embrace your family member's sexuality but you can still love 
and support them. This wasn’t a happily ever after sitcom ending but it was 
a powerful and hopeful message for the LGBTI community. In the lead up 
to the June 2015 Supreme Court ruling in favour of same sex marriage this 
episode became highly circulated and discussed for being so ahead of its 
time on the topic. The scene in the kitchen where Sophia explains to 
Blanche the simplicity of equal love is now considered an important part of 
the marriage equality campaign. Almost 25 years after this episode first 
aired The Golden Girls had not only remained a favourite of the LGBTI 
community but also helped to achieve marriage equality in the United 
States. 


“Sex, Lies and Teenagers” from Blossom 
Original Air Date: 4 February 1991 
By Sophie Perillo 


“What happened to a little thing called honor?!” - Joey Russo 


“Sex, Lies and Teenagers” is the fifth episode of the first season of 
Blossom (1990- 1995). It tells of Blossom Russo’s apprehension, guilt and 
fear over lying to her father, Nick, to conceal plans of attending a makeout 
party with her friend Six and their respective crushes. Mayim Bialik plays 
the protagonist role of Blossom: an actor of Jewish descent, with prior 
credentials playing the younger version of Bette Midler’s character C.C. in 
the 1988 film Beaches. Here she plays a character similarly endearing in her 
precocious yet good natured verbosity and joie de vivre, the only female in 
the Russo family. More recently, Bialik has appeared in the comedy series 
The Big Bang Theory (2010-2019) and also pursues a parallel career in the 
field of neuroscience. 

In a 2015 ABC News report Bialik reflected on a wholesome and safe 
environment that was the set of Blossom. This is heartening information in 
the post Weinstein / #me too era; she states that “we grew up as normally as 
we could” Bialik has since made some questionable comments about her 
own modest fashion decisions in relation to abuse claims targeting this era 
of film and television, yet has also apologized, stating that she did not 
intend to imply victim blaming sentiments. This will not be the focus of this 
chapter and I only mention it to contextualize and preface discussions on 
this specific episode that explores coming-of-age issues relating to teenage 
girls, sex, lies and morality. It may function to highlight the complexities of 
the moral burdens carried by women in society, historically and in the 
present day, and the emotional labor required to untangle, decipher and 
understand the insidious ways they have impact. Regardless of Bialik’s own 
views here, questionable or not, taken out of context or not, unconsciously 
attempting to attribute traumatic conditions around being female in the 


entertainment industry or not, the character of Blossom is remembered by 
many of my own early millennial age group as an intelligent role model, 
bubbling with personality. She was an energetic presence with a defiant will 
and sense of agency. This type of non-stereotyped female role model was, 
and still is, culturally significant. Although Blossom’s strength of character is 
admirable and presented as such, it exists within the constraints of 
mainstream television writing and cultural perimeters of a particular era, an 
awareness of which will frame the analysis of this episode. 

The Russos are clearly of Italian heritage; though this culture is rarely 
made apparent throughout the series, it bears mentioning in painting the 
picture of an American family that is common enough for public relatability 
yet deviates from the typical nuclear family in a number of interesting ways. 
These range from their non-Anglo-Saxon migrant history to a mother who 
explicitly chooses career over family. The absence of Maddy Russo - 
Blossom’s mother - is explained in the backstory: though she appeared in 
the pilot episode when significant elements of the family dynamic were very 
different from what the series was to become, Blossom’s mother is absent 
from the first episode onward. Maddy has left the family in order to pursue 
a singing career and maintains little contact with them other than to send 
the occasional postcard. Single father Nick Russo also works as a 
professional musician and is presented as a warm and accessible character, if 
at times overly reliant on the strength and consistency of his daughter 
Blossom. In many ways Blossom fulfills the role of mother in the household 
in relation to her two insouciant, reckless and imprudent brothers. This 
familial structure, background and backstory sets up interesting 
explorations into gender roles, female agency and the consequences of 
deviating from social norms from a mid-nineties socio-cultural perspective, 
pivoting around the central theme of not sex exactly but morality, 
overshadowed by the foreboding presence of patriarchal moral authority in 
this fascinating Very Special Episode. 

The episode synopsis unfolds thus: Blossom convinces Nick early on 
that she and Six are planning to go to the movies but agonizes over this in 
the lead-up to the occasion. The party is a big deal for Blossom, a milestone 
even, but proves to bear no comparison to the magnitudinal distress caused 


by deceiving her father, whose real life scorn proves equally as intense as 
that which she fears, as manifest in a fitful nightmare. The episode opens 
with a heated argument between Joey and Nick: Joey is in the process of 
being grounded over a cheating incident at school. As Joey attempts to 
defend his actions, Nick lunges at him as if to throw a punch. Tony, who 
sticks by his father on the matter, steps in and physically restrains Nick from 
the imminent physical assault. This threat of violence is glossed over; the 
real point of the opening scene is to reveal Joey’s disgust at being deceived 
by the person he paid to write his essay for him. In an attempt to defend his 
actions, Joey exasperatedly points the finger at this person because they sold 
the same paper to two others in the class causing the cheating to be 
discovered. Joey persists in attempting to throw off the scent of his 
wrongdoing by insisting that he is the victim in the situation and exclaims 
an uncharacteristically moral sentiment to his brother: “What happened to 
a little thing called honor?!” Here encapsulates the central themes of the 
episode: morality and conditional love. 

Although Joey is somewhat held to account for his wrongdoing, for 
Nick it does not come from a place of “I expected better from you” as it does 
for Blossom. The attitude towards the supposed moral failings of the two 
sons is more often treated with frustration at “boys will be boys but what 
can you do?” There are no deep discussions around expected behavior and 
morality regarding the two sons, despite the fact that the eldest brother has 
spent time in rehab and Joey repeatedly acts inappropriately, but as soon as 
Blossom tells a lie about her whereabouts in order to attend a makeout 
party, that is, in order to avoid scrutiny, shame and to achieve freedom and 
agency — as is every teenage girl’s desire — the entire family appears to fall 
apart over the incident. Suddenly Nick is vulnerable and needy for 
Blossom’s expected strength and needs her to uphold her motherly role 
within the family. Blossom is strong and by the end of the episode she turns 
the patriarchal morality value judgments around by gently inviting her 
father to question his feelings and empathize with her situation, which he 
does. This is more than parental power and a cautionary tale for young 
women at risk of “falling from grace’, it is about a young woman in pursuit 
of her own agency while battling the societal roles she is expected to fulfil, 


and the threat of punishment when she decides to deviate from them in 
order to truly be herself. 

What does it mean to be the female of the household? Observing 
Blossom as a portrayal of female coming of age and gender roles situated in 
the early 1990s, it is obvious that morality issues are at its core. The episode 
barely touches on female sexuality but, rather, focuses on the fear of 
conditional parental love versus the desire for agency. The anticipated 
shaming and persecution for deviations from conforming behavior is 
powerful and seems to reach beyond the surface childhood discipline 
narrative in this episode. 

Blossom typically included a dream sequence featuring a special guest 
star. In this instance, Blossom experiences a public shaming dream 
sequence on an episode of the notorious daytime television show Donahue 
(1967-1995). Here, she is exposed to the harangues not only of the “typical” 
Donahue audience but also to a sorrowful critique from Nick. Yet Blossom 
proves her strength and assertiveness in the final scene as she uses cold hard 
logic to rebut the emotionally charged accusations from her father that she 
has betrayed his trust, by questioning him about whether he, as a child, ever 
lied to his parents. Nick’s attitude to Blossom’s behavior completely turns 
around in the face of this question. He softens and is suddenly able to 
empathize with Blossom’s position. Throughout the ordeal Blossom remains 
strong, weighing up the pros and cons and defending her actions to her 
distressed father. She is the adult in this dynamic, the wise motherly 
archetype. Nick’s reaction surely exceeds, in intensity, regular punishment 
for a daughter’s bad behavior, verging on outright rejection, complete loss of 
trust and withdrawal of love. Dramaturgically this is obviously a tool to play 
on a universally relatable childhood fear, the threat of parental love being 
conditional and dependent on the adhering behavior of the child. 

At the end of this final scene, once the two have reconciled, Blossom 
poses the question to Nick “You want the truth?” to which he replies, “not 
right now.’ With this, he has either resigned to or accepted the complexities 
around his daughters behavior. It is evident here that the final message of 
the episode calls into question the societal status and role of truth in 
morality in the context of parental love. 


The Very Special Episode typically functions as a cautionary tale and it 
is interesting to observe the sitcom’s historical evolution. Ronald Berman, 
writing about eighties sitcoms, noted: 

Sitcoms in the eighties often tell us how to run our lives. They are full of 
advice about hot social issues. That makes them very different from comedy 
in general ... The preachiness of TV comedy seems to derive from attitudes 
towards public issues. Its moralistic cast will enact scenes around themes ... 
they will, in short, comment on the news. 16 

Yet this episode of Blossom is far more nuanced than mere “preachiness’, 
as much as it does encompass the topic of double standards of female 
sexuality and morality. There are repeated references to Joey's rifling 
through Nick’s sock drawer for condoms, yet Joey is barely apprehended for 
this despite Nick being aware of it. Blossom’s best friend Six provides a 
comic relief crux to Blossom and symbolizes the strident agency and sexual 
confidence that Blossom lacks in the episode but seeks to obtain. Ultimately, 
the episode concludes with Blossom fulfilling the required female emotional 
labor that by this stage has taken precedence over all else. Though she 
makes her point in the end, establishes some sense of agency and regains 
the respect and love of her father, she has had to work hard to get it and this 
poignantly illuminates the female plight in society - then and now - and 
the headstrong strength it requires to overcome. 


16Berman, R. “Morality and the VSE - Sitcoms” (1987) 21(1) Journal of Aesthetic 
Education 5-19. 


“Life of the Party” from Family Matters 
Original Air Date: 8 February 1991 
By Adam Richard 


Jaleel White played the role of Steve Urkel for nine seasons on Family 
Matters (1989- 1998), stealing not only scenes from series lead Reginald 
VelJohnson, but eventually making off with the entire show. Urkel is a 
particularly difficult black stereotype in this day and age, equating being 
educated with being socially inept and somehow “uncool”. This is an essay 
about an issues-based episode of Family Matters. Urkels behavior is 
stereotypically white-nerd, complete with braces and pocket-protector, 
providing a supposed amusing juxtaposition with his existence as a young 
black man, a group usually depicted on television at the time as being 
interested in sport or criminal pursuits. 

Even though weve now seen a highly-educated and eloquent black USS. 
President, and intellectuals like Neil deGrasse Tyson and James Baldwin, the 
stereotype of the “uncool” Urkel character persisted in American popular 
culture for decades, with genre-busting characters like Samuel L. Jackson’s 
computer technician in Jurassic Park (1993), barely denting the status quo. 
In a 2003 standup special, Donald Glover jokes: “Tm a black nerd and that 
was illegal until 2003.” Since Urkel, the blerd, or black nerd, has become a 
more acceptable character throughout popular culture, including 2020 HBO 
series The Outsider, where Stephen King’s autistic savant character, Holly 
Gibney, is superbly portrayed by Oscar-nominated actor and singer, 
Cynthia Erivo. 

Family Matters was shown on Friday nights in Australia, on Channel 7, 
once home to The Muppet Show (1976-1981) and The Golden Girls (1985- 
1992), and this show seems to be channeling both, although not as 
successfully as either. In Jaleel White's Steve Urkel, we get a madcap broad 
comedy character in the vein of Fozzie Bear or Gonzo, and the show 
frequently deals with social issues and generational divides, like The Golden 
Girls. (Fun fact: Golden Girls star Bea Arthur once performed the Urkel 


dance with Jaleel White at the American Comedy Awards!) The gentle family 
comedy formula developed in Family Matters seems to be a blueprint for 
the many shows oriented at young adults on the Disney and Nickelodeon 
channels, where the lead characters are often usurped by the presence of an 
over-performing outsider. 

Despite Urkel encroaching upon later seasons of the show, with 
outrageous plots including cloning and a riff on the Jerry Lewis Nutty 
Professor trope, the central characters in the show are meant to be the 
Winslow family. In this episode from the first season, “Life of the Party,’ our 
viewpoint character (and Urkel’s obsessive one-sided love-interest) is 
supposed to be Winslow daughter Laura (Kellie Shanygne Williams) and 
her attendance at a rooftop party. Laura has an admirer in Willie, a school 
bully, who becomes incomprehensibly insecure after a bespoke Urkel dance 
number, thinking that the bespectacled, braces-wearing geek could be a 
legitimate rival for Laura’s affections. Willie sets about spiking the punch, a 
potentially dramatic moment that is cut off at the knees by broad comedy, as 
Willies sidekick Waldo opens an overcoat to reveal not an array of fake 
watches, but several minibars worth of tiny liquor bottles. While it is an 
amusing prop gag in and of itself, the implication that kids with alcohol is 
hilarious renders inert any attempt at messaging from this Very Special 
Episode. 

The plan to spike the punch comes about after Urkel dominates the 
rooftop party with his own song and associated choreography. “Do the 
Urkel” transcends this episode, more than the attempted message about 
alcohol abuse, and is the fulcrum from which White leverages his role in the 
show from supporting to central character. Despite the scene-stealing dance 
number, the message this episode is trying to get across could have had an 
impact, but it gets further muddled by broad physical comedy on a 
tightrope. In what is clearly intended to be a life-threatening moment, Urkel 
is left hanging from the roof of the multi-story building, and the task of 
saving him is undertaken by Aunt Rachel, who was meant to be the show's 
scene-stealing whacky character. This is a scene that should be teaching us a 
lesson about the dangers of alcohol abuse and the consequences of bad 
decisions made under the influence, but the moment is played entirely for 


laughs by director and stars, undercutting any sense that this experience has 
been anything but a farce. 

On a meta-level, one can see that Rachel saving Steve is a mistake for 
the longevity of her character. Here is a recurring character, being rescued 
by a regular, the upshot of which is that they will soon trade places in the 
show's hierarchy. Telma Hopkins departed Family Matters after the fourth 
season, and her character Aunt Rachel only made occasional appearances 
during the last few seasons. 


Steve Urkel (Jaleel White) gets drunk in “Life of the Party” from Family Matters. 


In attempting to get the morality play back on track after the tightrope- 
walking, the kids who spiked the drink are carted off by the authorities. 
They only seem to have a semblance of remorse, mainly for getting caught, 
not necessarily for the actions they took. One could almost argue they 
should be feeling remorse for their culpability for the fate of Telma Hopkins 
and the rise of Urkel. 

All the characters say the accepted moralistic things about the dangers 
of underage drinking, but in screenwriting, action is character, and the 
behavior of every character in this episode is severely at odds with the 
dialogue, making this an underwhelming viewing experience - not so much 
a Very Special Episode as a pivotal Urkel episode. 


“Ms. Understanding” from A Different World 
Original Air Date: 28 February 1991 
By Lesley Chow 


For the child of the eighties and early nineties, The Cosby Show (1984- 
1992) was aspirational in a number of key areas. For years, the series 
encouraged viewers to position themselves as a kind of middle sibling 
within the Huxtable house. If, as a family member, we had yet to approach 
the worldly glamor of older sister Denise, we were very far from the juvenile 
antics of Rudy and Vanessa, her pesky kid sisters. These dynamics could be 
enjoyed within the luxuries of a Brooklyn brownstone, along with a 
steadfast older brother, and parents who represented the ideal of a sane yet 
sensual partnership. 

The Cosby Show’s spin-off series, A Different World (1987-1993), showed 
Denise (Lisa Bonet), the most beautiful and independent of the Huxtable 
sisters, going to college and making a new group of friends. Its setting was 
the fictional, historically black university of Hillman - breaking new ground 
for network TV, while offering a degree of traditional sitcom comfort. Loyal 
Cosby Show viewers would transfer their familial aspirations to this adult 
world. Instead of the jazzy refinement of The Cosby Show, A Different World 
looked more like a TLC video: popping with bright colors, jagged hair- 
styles, and the exciting sense of future possibilities. 

A Different World remains remarkable for its unaffected handling of 
subjects pertaining to African Americans, such as racial profiling, the 
“mammy” stereotype, and the potential hostility faced by interracial 
couples. All of these topics were treated, in plain sight, under the rubric of a 
commercial sitcom. By giving its characters broad comedic outlines (snooty 
Southern belle, math nerd, high-minded Muslim brother), A Different 
World could deal with issues as specific as colorism in the black community 
without threatening its status as a mainstream product. 

“Ms. Understanding”, an episode in the fourth season, alludes to the late 
eighties furor surrounding The Blackman’s Guide to Understanding the 


Blackwoman, Shahrazad Ali’s incendiary text which urged the modern black 
woman to curb her “unbridled tongue” and accept her intellectual 
inferiority to black men. The book caused a sensation in its day, resulting in 
a ban from some black-owned bookstores. At the same time, the author 
appeared on a slew of white-hosted talk shows, which seemed all too 
comfortable publicizing Ali’s assertion that “black women in America have 
been protected and insulated against certain kinds of criticism”. 

The episode opens with Shazza Zulu (Gary Dourdan), a handsome 
undergrad, announcing he has written a treatise about gender problems in 
the community. Its premise is that the men of Hillman of have been “taking 
unfair advantage” of women. As a result, “Adam and Eve no longer respect 
one another - especially Adam.” According to Shazza, this imbalance has 
led to teen pregnancy, child drug-dealing, and the destruction of the 
nuclear family. He warns that if black men don’t shape up, they risk losing 
black women as partners to white men. Mindful of his core audience, he 
adds, “My sisters, you'll find all your grievances carefully detailed in this 
book’. 

The book sells briskly and has the campus buzzing. Many female 
students warm to Shazza’s description of them as queens who deserve better 
than their no-good suitors (“Brother speaks the truth!”). Young women 
gather in groups, quoting the book to each other, but even here there is 
room for dissent and distraction. Freddie (Cree Summer) accuses men of 
trying to “buy our affections with expensive meals in fancy restaurants’, but 
is silenced with “Hush girl, that’s a benefit!” to a round of hoots and claps. 
Two of the girls mock a male virgin who tries to adopt the Shazza gospel. 
Whitley (Jasmine Guy), an entitled Southern beauty, dismisses the book as a 
“hunk of hog-head cheese”. Each character relishes the chance to air her 
view of the sexes (“Guys are the kind of merchandise you have to buy as is”) 
and submit it to the crowd’s pleasure. 

What’s refreshing is the show’s willingness to discuss a range of 
viewpoints - often didactic, sometimes prejudiced - within a circle of 
delicious, convivial humor. Characters who take themselves too seriously 
are shot down with quips and one-liners. The use of jargon is parodic, as 
when the prissy chauvinist Ron (Darryl M. Bell) is told: “You are what is 


known in this situation as a negative role model... so how ‘bout you just roll 
on outta here.” That irreverence comes in handy whenever the conversation 
threatens to turn ugly - especially when Shazza’s authenticity is questioned 
because of his “pseudo-African name” and green eyes. 

Unusually for an early nineties sitcom, the “issue” of the day remains 
unresolved at the end of the episode. We never come to a firm conclusion 
about Shazza’s intentions. Is he a huckster? A “woke” guy unafraid to call 
out privilege where he sees it? Or a cynic who profits from confirming 
women’s worst suspicions about men? 

Today, A Different World looks better and better, and not just because its 
discussion of “identity politics” happens to align with contemporary values. 
It takes on controversial, topical subjects, but with an attitude of generosity 
and flexibility, rather than hardened moral certainty. Its mood is relaxed 
and genial: differences of opinion are met with good-humored ribbing 
instead of snark. The show’s producer, Debbie Allen, was fully aware of her 
influence at a time when African American sitcoms occupied the very 
center of popular culture. 

In the final scene of “Ms. Understanding’, Ron is willing to accept 
friendship with his crush Kim (Charnele Brown), even as she heads off for a 
date with her white boyfriend. It is a graceful, respectful ending to an 
episode fraught with conflict, although Ron isn’t above a final low blow: “I 
hope he’s payin!” 


“Fight the Good Fight” from Family Matters 
Original Air Date: 1 March 1991 
By Rachel Bellwoar 


“Fight the Good Fight” opens with patriarch Carl Winslow (Reginald 
VelJohnson) trying to fix a vacuum cleaner. His attempts fail, and his 
nephew, Richie (Bryton James), says he’s going to need a new one, but Carl 
keeps trying. Even in scenes where Carl isn’t working on the vacuum you 
can see it lying on the floor in the Winslow living room. 

To draw a parallel between that and racism is messy. It’s true that racism 
has been unamenable to being fixed but there’s no going to the store and 
buying a replacement that’s not prejudiced out of the box. Change can 
happen, and Laura (Kellie Shanygne Williams) instigates change in this 
episode, with her petition to start a black history course at her school, but it 
takes work. The vacuum cleaner might be a losing battle, especially if Carl 
insists on fixing it by himself (Richie helps ceremoniously but supplying 
lollipops doesn't do much to get it working) but it also might not be a battle 
worth having. Laura's fighting “the good fight,’ a fight that needs pursuing, 
and she’s not alone in her efforts. 

It's a good fight that’s been going on for generations and in this special 
episode of Family Matters (1989-1998) all three generations of the Winslow 
family are hit hard by Lauras encounter with racism at school. Spotted 
reading a book about black history by her mom, Harriette asks if Laura’s 
studying for a test. The truth is Laura’s reading the book on her own time. 
Its Black History Month, and while her school does discuss black history 
during the month of February (the episode aired on 1 March 1991), that's it. 

Laura doesnt think a month is long enough. Lauras grandmother 
comments that it’s a month longer than she studied it in school. When the 
students on the animated sitcom, The Proud Family (2001-2005), learn 
Black History Month used to be Negro History Week (on the episode “I 
Have A Dream” (1 February2002)), Dijonay asks, “What's the chance of the 
month going back to just a week?” Motivated by wanting to avoid the 


assignment their teacher, Mr. Webb, gives out every year, when Penny slips 
on the floor and bumps her head, she ends up dreaming that a tornado 
takes her away, Wizard of Oz style, but instead of landing in Munchkinland, 
Penny goes back in time to 1955. All of her friends are there but now her 
school is segregated and when they look at her sideways for mentioning 
Black History Month, Penny names many of the same inventors Laura 
recognizes throughout “Fight the Good Fight” In the end, Penny realizes 
what Laura starts “Fight the Good Fight” knowing, and which Mr. Webb's 
mother always told him: “A person who doesn't understand his past won't 
have a future.” 

Laura announces her petition at the school cafeteria during lunch. At 
the time you can see that many of the tables are integrated. Steve Urkel 
(Jaleel White) constantly interrupts her - when their history teacher, Ms. 
Steuben, does it once he calls her rude - but Laura embodies the “good” in 
“good fight.” She's never cruel to Urkel, no matter how overbearing he can 
get (pulling out a placemat with her face on it to eat his food; calling her 
various versions of “little” this and “little” that), and before bringing up the 
class she makes sure to mention to Ms. Steuben that it’s not personal or a 
comment on her teaching. 

Lauras classmates’ enthusiasm might be slightly exaggerated (I don't 
doubt people would want to sign but I don't know that theyd wait in line 
during their lunch break) but the idea seems to be well received, and Ms. 
Steuben immediately shows her support, by being the first to sign (a gesture 
Urkel makes about him, since he wanted to be first, instead of recognizing 
that Ms. Steuben’s name will help push Laura’s petition forward). 

Urkel volunteers to help collect more names and the sequence becomes 
an excuse to run through Urkel's greatest hits: the impressed surprise when 
he manages to keep the ball away from the basketball players; the 
clumsiness that allows him to recite his catch phrase “Did I do that?” when 
he bumps into a group of people and ruins a peer’s project. These gags feel 
like the show fulfilling its quota, rather than coming up naturally from the 
plot, but the jokes are about to come to a screeching halt when Laura 
notices her locker is open and there’s a note taped inside: “If you want black 
history, go back to Africa.” Right before the scene ends, Laura shuts her 


locker and realizes the n-word’s been spray painted on the front. Urkel, 
usually talkative, is silent, as he places a hand on Laura's shoulder. 

Different sitcoms have made different calls about whether to say the n- 
word aloud. Family Matters doesn't. On the Black-ish (2014-) episode “The 
Word,” which has Dre defending his stance over who can say the n-word 
after his eight-year-old son says it performing Kanye West’s “Gold Digger” 
at the school talent show, the n-word gets bleeped out. On The Carmichael 
Show (2015-2017), the n-word aired uncensored during the episode 
“Cynthia's Birthday” when Jerrod debates with his family whether they can 
eat at a fancy restaurant after Jerrod’s white friend, who secured them the 
reservation, calls Jerrod that. 

Then you have an episode like the Family Ties (1982-1989) two-parter, 
“Read It and Weep,’ where Jennifer wants to do her book report on The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, but a new district policy has placed it on a 
banned books list. Offensive language is one of the reasons given for 
banning the book and Jennifer’s dad quotes the book’s use of the n-word. 
His family are the only people in the room, and he prides himself on his 
liberalism, but especially for an episode that never bothers to ask any black 
people what their opinions are on the policy, it stands out like a sore thumb. 
“You know, I never thought reading a book would be something Td have to 
fight for,” Jennifer says, but Lauras grandmother would know a lot about 
that. 

After the episode returns, from the space allotted for a commercial 
break, Family Matters doesn’t go back to Laura’s school for a while but stays 
in the Winslow living room. This allows the show to give exclusive attention 
to the Winslow family. Unpressed to incorporate Urkel’s comedy, the show 
is free to get serious about what happened, without interruption. 

First, we spend time with Lauras parents, while Lauras in her bedroom 
upstairs, as they discuss encountering racism when they were Lauras age 
and how theyd hoped their daughter wouldn't have to experience the same. 
“What are those people teaching down at that school?” Carl says angrily, 
and Harriette replies that it isn’t their fault, but the other consequence of 
waiting until the end of the episode to go back to Laura’s school is that we 
don't really see their response, or how they handle the situation. We hear, 


secondhand, from Laura how it was to go to school the next day: “The black 
kids won't talk to the white kids. People are calling each other names, taking 
sides, and it’s all my fault,” but we never hear whether the person who wrote 
the note or wrote on her locker was caught, whether they were punished, 
and what the school’s response was to the rising tension overall. This is 
different from the A Different World (1987-1993) episode, “The Cat’s in the 
Cradle” where Ron and Dwayne catch the guys starting to spray paint the n- 
word word on Ron's car and share a jail cell with them, trying to give their 
side of the story. In Family Matters, when Laura first reads the note, Urkel 
crumbles it up and throws it on the ground. This destruction of evidence is 
the first sign that this episode isn’t going to be centered around catching the 
person or persons who did it. 

When Laura comes home upset a second time Laura's grandmother asks 
if she can have the room alone with her granddaughter. She then shares the 
story of how she got her first library card. The library where she lived was 
for whites-only and, when she tried to enter, the librarian, a white man, 
pushed her out. Every day for six months she went back until finally, one 
rainy day, the man gave her a card. 

Set next to an episode like “Cynthia's Birthday,’ where Jerrod buys his 
mom a book for her birthday and his younger brother tells him “black 
people don't read like that,’ Jerrod asks, “You guys really only want to live in 
a world where black people only do things other black people approve of?” 
Lauras grandmother didn't let anyone's idea of what she could or couldn't 
do, because of her skin color, deprive her of access to the library. “One 
person can make a difference,’ she tells her granddaughter and, after 
speaking with her, Laura returns to school recharged and ready to fight once 
more. 

It's here that we get our one glimpse at the principal’s way of handling 
things. Theres nothing “inflammatory” about Lauras posters, which 
commemorate the achievements of African Americans throughout history, 
yet fear over how people will react causes him to find fault where none 
exists (Ms. Steuben was cast before this episode but it's worth noting that 
the white, female teacher is portrayed supporting Laura’s endeavors while 
the male, Japanese principal is worried about pushback). When Laura's 


posters are a success, Principal Shimata has no problem taking credit for 
them. 

At the end of the episode we get an update on Laura’s black history 
course. Nothing’s been decided but Laura's feeling good after speaking at a 
committee meeting. It took restraint on the show’s part to not give Laura a 
complete victory. Change takes time and it’s not always “good television” to 
reflect how long it takes for things to actually go through in a bureaucracy, 
but Laura’s not giving up and her continued commitment is a source of 
inspiration, today as much as when the episode aired. 


“If | Should Die Before | Wake” from A Different 
World 
Original Air Date: 11 April 1991 
By Tim Creevey 


From its first formal identification in 1981, HIV/AIDS was a terminal 
condition that predominantly caused death within a few years of infection. 
It was a mysterious disease of origin unknown. In the western world, it 
targeted gay men, sex workers and drug users, which mainstream society 
calmly deemed as a penance for their sins of abnormality. 

As a plague became visible in city streets everywhere, slowly moving 
HIV/AIDS solidarity and awareness marches from the gay villages to 
mainstream hubs, a panicked society demanded solutions. Alarming news 
reports about the “AIDS Crisis” were frequent and a rising death toll from 
the disease was discernible in most communities. By the end of the eighties 
a cause for HIV/AIDS had been determined and the HAART (Highly 
Active Antiretroviral Therapy) series of treatments was in its early stages 
and slowly improving, showing promise to extend the lives of people living 
with HIV/AIDS. 

Efforts to influence comfort, and to alleviate misunderstandings about 
HIV/AIDS through mainstream culture struggled. The real story of 
humanity's battle with HIV/ AIDS was still to reach a happy ending for 
those living with the disease, who were living in the shadow of the 
thousands who had already died. 

A Different World (1987-1993), a Cosby-Show spinoff, which in its first 
season saw Denise Huxtable (Lisa Bonet) commencing studies at the 
fictional and historically black Hillman College in Virginia (where Dr. 
Huxtable and his wife Clair had graduated) was about young adults, from 
different educations dealing with relevant issues from nineties America in a 
socially progressive and responsible context. 

In 1991, A Different World aired a Very Special Episode “If I Should Die 
Before I Wake” (season four, episode 23), which aimed to speak to 


misconceptions and negative attitudes about HIV/AIDS that were fuelling 
stigma and prejudice in nineties America. It was one of the first mainstream 
network television shows to portray the AIDS epidemic and openly discuss 
myths and themes surrounding the disease with a distinct tone of respect 
and hope. 

The show opened with the gang hanging out in The Pit, the campus 
diner. Whitley (Jasmine Guy) and Kim (Charnele Brown) are engaged in 
small talk. Whitley is planning a special evening with her boyfriend 
Dwayne (Kadeem Hardison) tomorrow night for his birthday. She asks Kim 
how she knew when it was the right time to be “with with” a special person. 
Kim tells her that you just know, you can just feel it. Whitley confidently 
tells Kim she’s feeling very knowledgeable. Kim laughs “You and Dwayne 
haven't?!..... Whitley says she hasnt, but solemnly tells her she’s ready, 
“Really ready, for the first time in my life”. 

Josie Webb (played by guest star Tisha Campbell-Martin) enters; she’s 
late for work. She tells Mr. Gaines (Lou Myers) she’s late due to stomach 
issues. She rushes to start working. Freddy (Cree Summer) and Ron (Darryl 
M. Bell) bicker about TV. Ron says his big-screen TV is what draws the 
ladies to his frat house, to which he then points his attention to Josie, who's 
started cleaning their table and says, “Isn't that right Josie?”, deducing 
passively that she’s been to his frat house before. Josie says she wouldn't 
know, and she doesn't hang out there much, to which Ron adds is “one of 
lifes great pities”. Josie goes back to the kitchen looking ill. 

The class is now in a public speaking lecture, at which students are 
listening to Josie meekly read an essay about liberal arts, to which lecturer 
Dr. Jordan (played by guest star Whoopi Goldberg, who was nominated for 
a Primetime Emmy Award for this role) encourages her to speak up. Dr. 
Jordan encourages the students to be confident with their speech and 
appearance, to which Whitley rises and announces “Here, Here”. Dr. Jordan 
compliments her outfit but reminds her that dressing well won't get her 
good grades. Impassioned and hip, Dr. Jordan tells the class they need to be 
motivated, they need to be heard, announcing that the homework to be 
presented in tomorrow's class will be to write and present your own eulogy. 

Kim, Jaleesa (Dawnn Lewis) and Whitley are back at the dorm. Noticing 


that Whitley has purchased new negligée, Kim and Jaleesa tease her, 
uncovering her plan to seduce Dwayne on his birthday. They also realise 
that Whitley is a 22-year-old virgin and is planning her first time to be on 
Dwayne’s birthday tomorrow night. Jaleesa, taking control, offers Whitley a 
condom. Straitlaced Whitley is shocked, “You just happen to have one in 
your purse, she retorts to Jaleesa, refusing to take it. Warning her 
collectedly about STD’s, Whitley, offended, throws back. “I can assure you 
my Dwayne has not been consorting with the diseased,, not wanting the 
evening to be tainted by a prophylaxis; she’s unable to even say the word 
“condom”. She refuses to continue the conversation and the audience is left 
unsure if she ends up taking the condom. 

Class resumes with Dr. Jordan. The brash Doctor calls Whitley to the 
dais, to which she recites a long eulogy, outlining fifty plus years married to 
Dwayne, with four children. Dr. Jordan cuts her off, noting “I dont want my 
eulogy to say I died listening to yours”. 

Dwayne presents his eulogy, notably omitting a future with Whitley, 
planning on winning a Nobel prize, “He died as he lived; searching for 
truth” Ron rises, devastated by the prospect of his own death, recites his 
eulogy, advising of dying in his 90s leaving behind the widow Sheila-E, his 
only true love, concluding his presentation with a soft ting from finger 
symbols, crying. 

Josie is called to the dais. Struggling to focus and stirred by Dr. Jordan, 
Josie tells the class that a book of Mya Angelou poems she was given as a 
teenager encouraged her study and complete her degree in English 
Literature in 1992, she planned to be a poet. But by 1993, Josie announced 
she will be dead from AIDS. 

The class is speechless, horrified; they give Josie their unremitting 
attention. She elucidates that she got the disease from having unprotected 
sex for the first time with her boyfriend who didn't know he carried the 
disease, with Josie proclaiming, “Lying on the grass looking at the night sky, 
you just know youre going to live forever, nothing like an AIDS war to 
teach you youth is not immortality”. She closes by reminding the class to 
always choose life. Dr. Jordan approaches her and thanks her for her 
honesty. 


Whitley is crushed and confused, innocently telling Josie “I dort 
understand, this is not a woman’s disease”. Kim cuts in, “tell that to the 
16,000 woman that have it. Whitley, still perplexed, with sentiments that 
were common in 1991 says “they use drugs and do perverted things” Dr. 
Jordan advises her, and the class, and the audience, powerfully that “AIDS is 
not a moral judgment”. 

Gina (Ajai Sanders), being shady, says she needs to change dorms 
because Josie’s is close to hers. Kim shoots back, letting her know that only 
risky behaviours can cause infection. Terrence (Cory Tyler) speaks up, 
saying he’s never done anything risky, except for kissing. Kim lets him know, 
defiant but defeated, that it probably can't be caught from kissing but 
doctors arent sure. Terrence thanks all the girls in the class who held out on 
him. 

Dr. Jordan ends the class and Josie thanks her for giving her the strength 
to speak. Dr. Jordan warmly tells her she didn't need her words to encourage 
her to speak her truth. 

Dwayne and Ron are in their dorm. Dwayne catches Ron writing a list 
of people hes had sex with, trying to quantify his risk of STDs with a 
calculator. Dwayne’s also written a list. After realising they were told by the 
same girl that she was a virgin before they went to bed and had unprotected 
sex, they both decide to get STD tests tomorrow. 

Josie is at the Pit. Gina approaches the counter and disgusted, says she’s 
getting Kim to take her order instead. Terrence comes in wearing a face 
mask. Kim tells them both they need to go get educated. Mr. Gaines 
eavesdrops and takes over, telling Gina and Terrence that Josie has HIV, and 
their germs are more dangerous to her than she is to them. Josie runs out, 
devastated. Mr. Gaines follows, telling her she should’ve told him. Notably, 
he says “weve got to keep you going till we find a cure to this thing,” She 
breaks down and he embraces her. 

In the final scene, Whitley has made dinner for Wayne's birthday. She 
confides in him that she can't get Josie out of her head. She tells him she was 
ready to make love, but says now it doesn’t feel right. He says they can wait 
till it does. She says it might be awhile. 

The Very Special Episode, “If I Should Die Before I Wake” signalled a 


change in the flow of HIV/AIDS-related propaganda, with Josie, normal and 
relatable, who is living with the disease and refuses to remain silent and 
decides to share it with her peers. 

This episode, notably over earlier seasons, reinforced A Different World 
as a show that refused to present its ecosystem free of the scars of modern 
living. The episode spoke in a voice that was pivotal to those who needed to 
hear (and those who didn't want to hear) a fresh, unafraid and progressive 
stance on HIV/AIDS. 

In a time when the world was trying to process this destructive crisis 
whilst it disappeared in a sea of divisive propaganda and morally focused 
fear mongering, television, such as this Very Special Episode, bravely 
labored the dialogue toward the light. 


“| Never Ate for My Father” from Dinosaurs 
Original Air Date: 2 September 1991 
By Lucas J. Gutman 


With the first words spoken in the opening credits, “Honey, Pm home!’ 
Dinosaurs (1991-1994) presents itself as a traditional sitcom that all TV 
viewers will find comfortable. Featuring the dopey blue-collar working 
father, Earl Sinclair, his smarter but supplicant wife, Fran, two teenagers 
(Robbie and Charlene), and an adorable baby (The Baby), the audience is 
presented with a show reminiscent of everything from The Honeymooners 
(1955-1956) to The Flintstones (1960-1966) to The Simpsons (1989-), along 
with innumerable shows built from the same checklist of TV tools in a 
family-based sitcom. The Baby was such a success that it quickly was turned 
into a talking doll who would holler his trademark “Not the Mama!” when 
the string was pulled. Supporting characters include a tyrannical, amoral 
boss (Mr. Richfield), a dimwitted co-worker (Roy), and a witheringly 
insulting mother-in-law (Ethyl). The twist this time is mostly what Brian 
Henson and the animatronic team at the factory Jim Henson built bring to 
the artistic table. Though Jim Henson had started to develop the show, his 
unexpected death a year earlier put the project in son Brian’s hands. Other 
than the fact that were watching sophisticated puppetry, everything in 
Dinosaurs is as familiar as a peanut butter and jelly sandwich on white 
bread. 

The Very Special Episode, “I Never Ate for My Father’, at first appears to 
be a bold one, showing teen Robbie coming out to his family. Not as gay, but 
vegetarian. The fact that eating plants is equated with eating a dick is 
obvious to all adults in the room. As the family awaits Robbie to come home 
from his first meeting at the YMCA (Young Men's Carnivore Association) 
we cut to Robbie revealing to his friend Dave that he couldn't eat meat at the 
initiation without “ralphing” on his shoes. Dave is sympathetic, asking if 
Robbie has ever considered that he may be an herbivore. This is done 
without judgment and the only time in the episode such openness is 


displayed. Robbie dismisses it as a dim possibility, noting that everyone else 
in his family is a carnivore. But Dave notes that being a carnivore is “not 
necessarily hereditary” and that he has been one from time to time. Robbie's 
response is, “You're one of THEM?” Dave admits that ever since the age of 
twelve, when he sees a vegetable he gets “kinda hungry”. Then Dave invites 
Robbie to a “veggie place across town’, to which Robbie claims, “I'm not 
looking to munch on greens.” At this point, “greens” is clearly the dick 
euphemism. But in the next line from Dave, the weak knees of the episode 
are revealed. “You don't have to eat anything. You just hang out and meet 
some of the herbivore girls.” It’s at this point, the VSE loses its footing and 
becomes much less special for it. What seemed at first to be a VSE about 
Robbie confronting the dinosaur equivalent of being gay is diluted as the 
audience is told explicitly that Robbie may like greens, but he definitely likes 
girls, in case anyone was worried. 

When Robbie arrives home, Charlene has already heard about the 
catastrophe at the YMCA. Earl chides Robbie for defending herbivores 
saying, “You know what we call them?” The baby does, chiding Robbie as an 
“herbo”. You can hear this as the baby calling Robbie a queer or worse. But 
that’s as close as the episode gets to dealing with the gay issue directly. From 
here on, the episode loses focus on Robbie coming out to his family as an 
“herbo” and into the mundane waters of Robbie having a soft rebellion on 
his father’s and society’s expectations for him. Suddenly, Robbie is seen as 
being a rebel instead of someone dealing with his identity. Immediately 
afterwards, Earl and Fran search Robbie’s room, coming up with a baggie 
filled with broccoli. The episode that started as a coded story of gay identity 
has now turned into a story youth and drugs. It is both confused and 
diluted. Robbie goes to the Salad Bar across town, where he finds out that 
he’s not ready for cucumbers and meets social justice types “All we are 
saying... is give peas a chance...” The confused episode has now shifted 
from one where Robbie is questioning his own identity to one of Robbie 
falling in with beatniks and hippies. 

At this point, things really get muddled as Earl takes Robbie hunting for 
a small animal to eat and explains that the rules of nature declare “bigger 
eats smaller’, upon which moment, Robbie is swallowed by a huge swamp 


monster. We get a view of the inside of the swamp monster where Robbie 
chats up other animals who've been swallowed whole as he has and are 
waiting for their eventual digestion. But no hurry, this will take a while. 
Here, the episode gets to its weakest point when Earl returns home thinking 
his son is dead, while Fran and Charlene aren't worried at all. They'll just go 
get Robbie out of the swamp monster's belly. How Earl doesn't know his son 
is alive but Fran and Charlene do is not explained. In any case, weve moved 
from an episode about gay identity to a farce about being literally stuck in a 
beast’s belly with layovers in teen rebellion and drug use. Earl goes back to 
the swamp and allows himself to be swallowed by the swamp monster in 
order to save his son. But once inside the belly, they have a father-son heart- 
to-heart conversation wherein Earl tells Robbie, “This is not about eating, 
it’s about defiance.” Therefore, the story is not about Robbie's self-identity, 
its about breaking his dad’s rules. “All I ever wanted was for you to live your 
life exactly like me.” Color the viewer confused. After a quick conversation 
about fathers and sons (“Maybe it’s okay if sons have different ideas than 
their fathers.’), the swamp monster, who is somehow monitoring the 
discussions of animals in his belly, tells Earl and Robbie that this mushy 
discussion is making him nauseous. So of course, they say more sentimental 
things and are vomited whole by the swamp monster, saving both of them. 
The show ends with Fran serving both meat and vegetables with Earl 
proclaiming that he’s learned his children are smart enough to eat what they 
want. 

Dinosaurs lived in that tough area between an outright kid’s show and 
clever adult show disguised as one. In contrast, the thing that made comedy 
like the original Looney Tunes so great in large part is that it was made as a 
cartoon that preceded movies made for grown-ups. Therefore, it never was 
actually meant for children. But subsequent to those days, programs have 
tried to straddle the line. Usually, it results in something simple enough for 
the children with jokes thrown in for the benefit of parents. Therefore, when 
Dinosaurs attempted a Very Special Episode, it couldnt usually go too far 
afield of the kids it was really intended for. In “I Never Ate for My Father’, 
the show at first seems to be bold in its attempt at showing a son come out 
to his father. Even though the gay subtext is clear, it’s also done in code, 


rendering the whole thing neither fish nor fowl. Therefore, this VSE ends up 
losing the courage of its early convictions. 


“Darlene Fades to Black” from Roseanne 
Original Air Date: 8 October 1991 
By Sally Christie 


In 1985, comedienne Roseanne Barr made her first television 
appearance on The Tonight Show Starring Johnny Carson (1962-1992). In 
her three-and-a-half-minute spot, Barr joked about being fat, living in the 
suburbs and the boredom of being a housewife, or her preferred term 
“domestic goddess.” This short stand-up routine was so well received it led 
to Barr landing her own sitcom on ABC. Initially called Life and Stuff, the 
premise for the show was nothing revolutionary, it would revolve around a 
family consisting of a husband, a wife and three children and the challenges 
life throws at them. However, what was revolutionary about the sitcom was 
the Conner family was working class. Roseanne (Roseanne Barr) and Dan 
(John Goodman) were frequently unemployed, leading to them trying to 
support their family while on welfare. With Roseanne and Dan both being 
overweight, simply seeing their bodies on a prime-time spot felt brand new, 
as though they were kicking sand in the face of the “desirable” bodies 
audiences were so used to seeing. The Conner’s were painfully aware of their 
social standing, their bodies and the fact the American dream was always 
going to be just out of reach. 

After a name change, Roseanne made its television debut on ABC, 
October 18, 1988. During the show’s first season, Barr met with constant 
battles with the show’s executive producer, Matt Williams, who had a 
different vision for the sitcom. Williams’ vision for the character Roseanne 
was to be consistently making castration jokes, which was completely 
missing the heart of Barr’s character. Barr wanted “to give a voice to 
married, struggling working women who had been kept silent and 
submissive for so long?17 Williams eventually left the show and the voice 
that Barr was fighting for was heard loud and clear. The sitcom not only 
challenged the way Americans saw gender in prime time, but it also 
explored a multitude of other issues such as substance abuse, queer 


relationships, race, domestic violence and mental health. 

Throughout Roseanne’s original nine-season run, the subject of mental 
health is recurring, particularly in relation to Roseanne and Dan's middle 
child Darlene (Sara Gilbert) and her ongoing battle with depression. The 
season four episode, “Darlene Fades to Black” opens in Dan's recently bike 
shop. Roseanne and her eldest daughter, Becky (Alicia Goranson) bicker 
over her current boyfriend, until Dan returns, happy that he has finally 
made a profit of $1,000 and his family arent “gonna die.” Becky suggests 
they spend the money on buying her first car. Roseanne and Dan laugh the 
suggestion off, Becky suggests taking a scooter from Dan's shop, Roseanne 
and Dan laugh even harder and an argument ensues. The viewer could be 
forgiven for thinking this storyline is going to be the core of the episode. It 
escalates after the title sequence, with Roseanne, Dan and Becky arriving 
home still arguing. However, the focus has turned to gender as Dan let slip 
he would have no problem letting his son D.J. (Michael Fishman) have a 
bike when he is sixteen. Naturally, Roseanne and Becky gang up on Dan, 
but in the background is Darlene, who seems almost invisible to her family. 

Our first glimpse of Darlene is after the show’s title sequence has ended, 
she is laying on the couch, watching TV. The Conner’s home phone begins 
to ring and Darlene places her hands over her ears and the laugh track kicks 
in, signaling to the viewer nothing out of the ordinary is happening. 
Darlene eventually answers the phone and makes a wisecrack that the 
audience is expecting, then Roseanne, Dan and Becky enter and dominate 
the scene. This sequence of events last no more than a minute and it 
beautifully captures the invisibility of mental illness. Not only are Roseanne 
and Dan blind to Darlene struggling, the audience is too. Darlene is simply 
being a moody, lethargic teenager. No one has bothered to ask her what is 
going on, there is just the assumption that she is being difficult as Roseanne 
screams at her, “All you do is just lay on the couch staring at that stupid TV. 
One dumb rerun after another” By no means is this suggesting that 
Roseanne is a bad mother. Viewers of the show are well aware Roseanne and 
Dan are completely devoted to their children, it is simply reinforcing the 
idea that when people are struggling with mental health, even those closest 
to us may not be able to see it. 


The Conner family and the audience first begin to realize there is 
something more going on with Darlene when Roseanne’ sister and frequent 
dinner guest, Jackie (Laurie Metcalf), stops by. Sensing there is tension in 
the air, Jackie begins making small talk and does the one thing that no one 
has done yet, she asked Darlene how she is and what’s happening in her life, 
and it’s here that things begin to unravel. Darlene states she has left the 
basketball team, which regular viewers will know is her passion and at the 
heart of her strong bond with Dan. Dan is visibly upset, not so much at 
Darlene leaving the team, but hurt because she didn’t speak to him before 
she made her decision. Here another core theme of the episode is 
introduced, the changing relationship between parent and child. Goodman's 
portrayal of Dan beautifully captures the sadness and frustration of a parent 
being in this situation. Wanting to help his child, but not knowing how, 
while also dealing with his own suffering as he comes to the realization that 
his relationship with his daughter is forever changed. 

While Dan's pain is made extremely overt, Roseanne is suffering too, as 
any parent would be. Her daughter is in pain and she can't fix it. When 
Roseanne asks Darlene what the problem is, she bluntly tells her, “It’s 
school, it’s my friends, it’s the way I look, it’s you, it’s Dad, it’s everything” 
Difficult words for a mother to hear. A point has come in their lives as 
parents where they are no longer in total control, and they don't have the 
power to make everything in their children’s lives better. However, this issue 
once again reinforces the strength of Roseanne and Dan’s partnership as 
they come to the agreed decision to respect Darlene’s wishes and not 
interfere. 

The exploration of mental health in American sitcoms is certainly not 
unique to Roseanne. However, what is remarkable about the episode, 
“Darlene Fades to Black” is the tender way it deals with the very serious 
subject. As the audience, along with Roseanne and Dan, begin to 
understand what is happening to Darlene, we realize what we were laughing 
at as the episode opened, is no laughing matter. Throughout the episode, 
there is a constant back and forth between Roseanne and Dan about the use 
of labels to pigeon hole people, but interestingly enough the term or label 
“depression” is not mentioned once, as though they dont want their 


daughter to be defined by this. Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of this 
Very Special Episode is the ending. Nothing is resolved, no major steps are 
taken to improve Darlene’s wellbeing. Life simply goes on. Mental health 
issues are complex and not able to be resolved in the show’s 30-minute time 
slot. Instead, this becomes an ongoing narrative for Darlene, and it’s never 
resolved. The decision to end the episode in this manner is the greatest 
strength of Roseanne, it shows deep respect towards its audience, by 
allowing them to see people’s common struggles reflected on the small 
screen. 
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Working class woes as presented in Roseanne; a sitcom that came out of a 
response to the recession. 


17Senzani, Alessandra. “Gender as a Laughing Matter: The Case of Roseanne.” 
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“Intervention” from Blossom 
Original Air Date: 4 November 1991 
By Marcelline Block 


The family situation comedy Blossom (1990-1995) is well-remembered 
for having tackled a range of serious issues that its teenaged characters 
encountered, experienced, and confronted. Among the myriad difficulties 
and problems that arose in the lives of Blossom’s characters over the course 
of the series’ five seasons, substance abuse was ever present, as it affected 
one of the main characters on the show, Tony (Michael Stoyanov), the oldest 
brother of Blossom Russo (Mayim Bialik), the titular adolescent female 
protagonist. Tony, now in recovery after spending a period of his 
adolescence as a substance abuser, is a character that made Blossom a 
milestone in the history of the American television sitcom: “[W]hile other 
TV series have had recovering substance abusers among their regular 
characters - Sam Malone on Cheers and the title character in Murphy 
Brown, for example - Blossom is the first to do so with a teen-ager in a series 
aimed at children and families” 18 

Blossom centers around its eponymous adolescent protagonist and her 
coming of age in a family comprised of her single father, composer and 
musician Nick (Ted Wass), and her two older brothers: handsome but not 
particularly bright Joey (played by teen heartthrob Joey Lawrence) and the 
aforementioned Tony, who lives in the family home as he maintains his 
sobriety and works as an ambulance driver. The title of the second season 
episode “Intervention,” which aired on 4 November 1991, seems to point to 
Tony's past struggles with substance abuse and the need to stage an 
intervention on his behalf, perhaps due to a relapse. However, rather than 
Tony being the subject of this intervention, it is actually Tony who 
intervenes for someone else when he is able to identify that Joey’s best 
friend Frankie (Matt Levin) is caught in a downward spiral of addiction to 
alcohol. 

Frankie, a once promising high school baseball player, has quit the team 


and now spends his time partying. In his first appearance in this episode, 
Frankie dons only his underwear and undershirt because his clothes were 
soaking wet after he jumped into a pool filled with Jell-O at an all-night 
party. Although Joey considers Frankie’s behavior to be harmless fun, Tony, 
as a recovering addict, sees the tell-tale signs that Frankie is dependent 
upon alcohol. Some examples include that Frankie fills his water bottle with 
vodka as well as when Tony finds miniature alcohol bottles in the washing 
machine which had fallen out of Frankie’s pants pockets while his clothes 
were being washed. When Tony sees how strongly dependent Frankie is 
upon alcohol, he attempts to intervene on numerous occasions throughout 
the episode. Tony tells Frankie that he has many support systems to turn to 
in case he needs to seek help with his addiction. Tony even invites Frankie 
to attend a 12-step meeting with him, an invitation which Frankie refuses 
before storming out of the Russo house. 

Tony's good intentions to help Frankie serve to anger Frankie and Joey 
who both refuse to accept the possibility that Frankie is abusing alcohol. At 
every turn, Frankie denies that he has substance abuse issues and complains 
about being lectured about it. Moreover, Joey accuses Tony of ruining his 
friendship with Frankie and states that Frankie was like a brother to him 
when Tony was lost in the fog of drug and alcohol addiction during many 
years of his life. Joey tells Tony to mind his own business; Tony retorts that 
he feels a moral obligation to help Frankie, comparing it to seeing someone 
with a gun in their mouth: “I’m obliged to say something, even if it’s just to 
suggest they try a toothpick.” 

Both Frankie and Joey rebuff Tony’s interventions, until Joey catches 
Frankie in stealing alcohol from his father Nick’s liquor cabinet. Frankie 
refuses to apologize for taking Joey’s father’s liquor and says that he was 
merely “topping off” what was in his water bottle. No longer can Joey deny 
Frankie’ erratic and out of control behavior. Joey confronts Frankie, who 
reacts with hostility and insults Tony by calling him a burnout, leading Joey 
to defend his brother as a “recovering burnout? When Joey tells Frankie 
that he hates the way Frankie behaves when he is under the influence, 
Frankie walks out, slamming the door behind him. Joey then laments to 
Tony that he has lost Frankie as his best friend; Tony, as a recovering addict, 


understands the seriousness of Frankie’s situation, and comforts Joey by 
saying that Joey would have lost Frankie to addiction anyway. 

Tony also relates to Joey his own history of rejecting the interventions 
made by his friends and family during his years as an addict. When he was 
in the depths of his addiction, Tony, like Frankie, refused his family’s and 
friends’ suggestions that he seek help for quitting drugs and drinking. Tony 
admits that despite their incessant pleas with him to treat his addiction, he 
was only able to take stock of his condition once he found himself sleeping 
in a dumpster and being awakened by Vincent - a golden retriever with 
“amazingly bad breath” - who was licking his face: “[E]verybody talked to 
me. My friends, my family, everybody. But I didn’t see it until Vincent licked 
my face and woke me up in that dumpster. I was broke, filthy, hungover, and 
morally bankrupt.” It took this act by Vincent the golden retriever to force 
Tony to face the reality that he was an addict who had lost entire years of his 
life to chemical dependency. It was the dogs “intervention” - rather than 
that of his family and friends - that set Tony on the winding path to 
recovery and rebuilding his life, which has afforded him special insight into 
how to help others, such as Frankie, who are struggling with similar 
demons. 

However, Tony’s wisdom beyond his years is not limited to his 
knowledge of how to recognize the signs and symptoms of substance abuse. 
In addition to intervening on Frankie’s behalf, in this episode, Tony 
dispenses words of wisdom to some of the series’ other teenage characters 
about their other struggles. Tony helps Blossom’s best friend Six (Jenna von 
Oy) build up the courage to ask out Max, a boy on whom she has a crush. 
As opposed to Frankie's rejections of Tony’s interventions and helpful ideas 
such as attending a 12-step meeting, Six eagerly listens to Tony and accepts 
his advice to take the initiative to ask Max out on a date. In one of the 
episode’s most touching moments, when Six expresses fear that Max may 
reject her when she tells him how she feels about him, Tony replies, “that 
should be the worst thing that ever happens to you.” This recalls the many 
worse things that have happened to Tony during his lost years, since when 
he was Six’s age (about fifteen years old), he was already an addict. 

Although Tony is not much older than Joey, Frankie, and Six, he has 


tragically experienced so much more than them in his young life because of 
his substance abuse. Yet he is able to draw upon his past and use his 
perspective in order to dispense wise advice to them, whether about 
overcoming addiction or solving dilemmas about a romantic crush. 
Moreover, Tony tells Joey that even if his and Joey’s interventions did not 
help Frankie at this moment, hopefully Joey, as Frankies best friend, will 
still have a positive influence over Frankie. Tony states that perhaps Joey’s 
intervention will ultimately lead Frankie to seek help in the near future. 

In this respect, despite Joey’s earlier claim that Tony was not a good big 
brother to him when he was growing up, Tony’s actions throughout this 
episode demonstrate that, despite not being around enough when Joey was 
younger, he is making up for the years that he lost to addiction. Tony is 
shown to be a positive influence as a big brother, whose wisdom, advice and 
guidance helps not only his biological younger sibling Joey, but also other 
teenagers younger than himself such as Frankie and Six. Tony has a strong 
moral compass when it comes to caring for those around him, as reflected 
not only in how he helps Joey, Frankie and Six, but also in his choice of 
profession as an ambulance driver. Indeed, at the start of the episode, Tony 
is grappling with an ethical dilemma: he is interested in asking out a woman 
whom he rescued from a car accident when he was on the job, but he 
doesn't know if is ethical to do so. In Tony’s words, “we sort of hit it off and 
she gave me her phone number, course I don't know if it’s ‘cause she’s 
interested in me, or because I was holding the jaws of life. I want to call her, 
but I just don’t know if it’s ethical.” 

In fact, the responsibility that Tony takes for Joey and friends, as well as 
for his ambulance patients, is contrasted throughout the episode with how 
his father, Nick, displays immaturity, irresponsibility, poor judgment as well 
as a marked lack of interest in assisting his son Tony. Throughout 
“Intervention, Nick behaves like a carefree, irresponsible teenager for the 
day whereas Tony takes on the role of not only big brother but also father 
figure to the teenagers who are younger than him. Nick is shown shirking 
his career and family responsibilities as he goads his adolescent daughter 
Blossom into cutting class to spend the day goofing off with him. In 
addition, unlike Tony who helps Six when she has questions about how to 


act on her crush on Max, Nick ignored his son Tony’s romantic dilemma at 
the start of the episode when Tony asked Nick for advice about whether it is 
ethical to ask out Sharon - the woman whom he rescued - on a date. In this 
early scene, at first Nick does not even hear Tony’s question. This is because 
Nick is wearing large headphones as he sits at his piano and composes a 
tune for a hair dye advertisement, of which he later sings a snippet. Tony 
asks the headphone-wearing Nick what he should do about the woman in 
the ambulance. However, Nick’s “answer” to Tony’s question is to sing verses 
from the hair-dye ad song: “Be the blonde you were born to be/rinse your 
hair with “Blonde Like Me?” When Nick finally takes off his headphones and 
Tony repeats his question, Nick, rather than offer fatherly advice, instead 
refers Tony to Blossom whom Nick states is “great with” relationship advice. 

Aspects of this early scene between Nick and Tony are recalled later on 
in the episode when Six asks Tony for advice about how to approach Max, 
the boy on whom she has a crush. Unlike Nick who willfully ignores his son 
Tony’s questions about whether to telephone his crush Sharon from the 
ambulance, Tony listens to Six and gives her genuinely heartfelt and helpful 
advice. When Tony counsels Six, he behaves in complete contrast to Nick 
when he refused to even attempt to answer Tony’s question about whether 
to ask Sharon on a date. The conversation between Six and Tony thus 
reverses the premise of Tony’s earlier conversation with Nick about a similar 
situation. 

Nick’s irresponsible behavior as a father is the focus of the other plotline 
of the episode. After Blossom tells Nick that they should try to spend more 
quality father-daughter time with each other, Nick impulsively decides to 
take her out of school for a day of frolic and fun together. Nick writes 
Blossom a phony excuse note that she must miss school that day due to 
illness. Blossom, a straight-A student, would never cut school, but only does 
so because her father wants to spend the whole day with her. This includes 
Nick sneaking them into a movie they haven't paid for, followed by a dinner 
where, at his behest, they order ice cream sundaes, chocolate cake and pie 
for their evening meal. At the restaurant, Nick is rude to the waiter by 
making faces behind his back and using popular slang of the day, such as 


« 


the interjection phrase “...Not!” This reinforces, once again, Nick's 


immature, teenage-like behavior in this episode. In these scenes, Nick is 
shown behaving like a teenager when he is actually a father to three 
teenagers. 

In another instance in this episode of adults misbehaving, when at the 
restaurant with her father Nick, Blossom witnesses her English teacher and 
her Spanish teacher kissing each other while enjoying a romantic dinner 
date, although the English teacher is married to the school’s gym teacher. 
The English teacher is now aware that Blossom has skipped school, as well 
as that Blossom knows about her affair with the Spanish teacher (who, like 
the English teacher, is married to someone else). As a way to bribe Blossom 
for her silence about this extramarital affair, the English teacher calmly tells 
Blossom that she has received a grade of 100 on the test that Blossom 
missed when she was cutting school. By stumbling upon her teachers’ love 
affair, Blossom has thus unwittingly participated in a quid pro quo scheme: 
instead of getting Blossom into trouble for skipping school, the English 
teacher buys her silence with a fraudulent test grade of 100, thereby 
guaranteeing that Blossom will not report the English teacher's affair to her 
husband, the gym teacher. 

Although Blossom’s father and teachers are supposed to be responsible 
adults, in this episode, these adults instead display a willingness to engage in 
misbehavior such as lying and cheating on their spouses. The adults’ moral 
compasses are hopelessly compromised when compared to that of Tony, 
who insists upon his moral obligation to help Frankie, a fellow human being 
struggling with addiction, even if Frankie refuses the help which he so 
clearly needs. Indeed, whereas Tony describes himself as “morally 
bankrupt” at the time when he was an addict, it is actually the adults in this 
episode, such as Blossom’s father Nick and Blossom’s teachers, who are 
morally bankrupt despite being sober. These adults thus prove themselves in 
this episode to be questionable or poor role models for the young people in 
their care, such as Blossom, who witnesses both her father and her English 
teacher’s morally questionable - and even reprehensible - conduct. 

At the end of the episode, however, Nick is ultimately punished for his 
bad deeds. When he was playing hooky all day with his daughter Blossom, 
he missed important phone calls to his home from real-life musician 


Tommy Newsom (playing himself in the episode) from The Tonight Show 
Starring Johnny Carson (1962-1992). Newsom needed a substitute pianist 
for that evening’s show, and tried to hire Nick for this prestigious job. 
However, since Nick was unreachable by phone, he lost his chance to 
perform on one of the biggest television shows of all time, which would 
have given a much-needed boost to his career. This recalls Oprah Winfrey's 
definition of luck as preparedness meeting opportunity. Although Nick was 
prepared to play the piano on national television on The Tonight Show, by 
making the decision to influence his daughter to skip school to spend the 
day with him, he missed out on a great career opportunity and therefore 
was “unlucky” on this occasion. 

Adding insult to injury is that it is none other than Nick’s father-in-law, 
musician Buzz Richman (Barnard Hughes), who booked the job on The 
Tonight Show that was intended for Nick. This is because Buzz picked up the 
phone when Tommy Newsom called the Russo house repeatedly looking to 
hire Nick. Although Buzz assures Tommy Newsom over the phone that 
Nick is “a real responsible guy,’ Nick’s behavior throughout this episode 
proved otherwise, costing him a professional opportunity. Ultimately, when 
Nick was nowhere to be found, Buzz ended up booking the Tonight Show 
gig. Unlike Nick, Buzz was in the right place at the right time, and, as in 
Oprah’s definition of luck cited above, Buzz was prepared for this 
opportunity when he encountered it. The penultimate scene of the episode 
features Nick, Blossom and Buzz sitting on the couch together watching The 
Tonight Show episode in which Buzz plays the piano, much to Blossoms 
delight at seeing her grandfather on national television and to Nick’s 
chagrin that it was his misfortune to have lost that opportunity. After all, 
Nick and Buzz’s complicated, tense relationship is impacted by the fact that 
Buzzs daughter Maddy abandoned her husband Nick to pursue her own 
singing career, thus leaving Nick to raise their three children - Blossom, 
Joey and Tony - by himself as a single father. 

The final scene of the episode shows Nick sobbing after he plays The 
Tonight Show’s theme song on his piano. This confuses Joey, who states that 
he didn't realize that the song was so sad. In fact, the song is not sad at all, 
but on the contrary, is upbeat; however, it makes Nick cry because it 


reminds him that he lost a chance to perform on The Tonight Show. Thus, 
“Intervention” concludes with Nick’s punishment for his behavior 
throughout the episode. Nick's failures in this episode are not only as a 
father who neglected his son Tony’s questions, made his daughter Blossom 
skip school, and gave his son Joey a misleading impression about The 
Tonight Show, but also as a musician who lost out on a great opportunity to 
showcase his musical talent for the entire country to see. Whereas Nick's 
storyline ends on this low point, in contrast, Tony’s is on an upwards 
trajectory when he receives a phone call from his love interest Sharon, the 
subject of his moral quandary earlier in the episode about whether it would 
be ethical for him to telephone her since he met her in his ambulance after 
rescuing her from a car crash. 

Therefore, the lessons of the Blossom episode “Intervention” are not only 
that father doesn't always know best, but also, that you reap what you sow. 
Because of his bad behavior throughout the episode toward his own 
children as well as to strangers (such as his rudeness to the waiter in the 
restaurant), Nick loses out on a great chance to perform on national 
television. As opposed to Nick, Tony’s good deeds in positively impacting 
the lives of young people such as Frankie, Joey, and Six come back to him a 
thousand-fold in the form of a surprising yet much-desired phone call from 
his potential love interest. It is as if Nick is punished for his misdeeds by 
losing out on The Tonight Show whereas Tony is rewarded for his good 
deeds by the phone call from Sharon, who asks Tony to see a movie with her 
on Saturday. Moreover, the fact that Sharon telephones Tony resolves his 
moral quandary from earlier in the episode: since she is the one who 
initiates the phone call and asks him out, he therefore no longer has to 
worry about whether it would be unethical for him to call her since he was 
her ambulance driver. Thus, that Tony’s storyline in this episode ends on 
this high - no pun intended - reminds us that, despite the dark days that 
Tony endured when he was an addict, as the late Dr. John sings in the 
concluding verse of “My Opinionation,’ Blossoms theme song, “the sun is 
going to surely shine.’ 19 


18Bernstein, S. (1991, April 1). “Blossom”: Teen’s Slant on Problem of Addiction: 
Television: A leading character in the NBC sitcom is a 19-year-old recovering 


addict and alcoholic. ‘It's very realistic, and it’s very tastefully done, says the 
president of Just Say No of L.A. County. Retrieved from <https://www.latimes.com/ 
archives/la-xpm-1991-04-01-ca-1288-story.html>. 

19Post, M and Geyer, S. (1996). My opinionation [Recorded by Dr. John]. On 
Televisions Greatest Hits, Vol. 7. New York, NY: TVT Records. 


“No Hope with Dope” from Saved by the Bell 
Original Air Date: 30 November 1991 
By Michelle J. Smith 
With Very Special insight from actor Troy Fromin 


Spearheaded by Nancy Reagan, the “Just Say No” campaign sought to 
dissuade American children and teens from experimenting with drugs 
throughout the 1980s. It permeated wholesome youth culture from special 
episodes of family-friendly television including Diffrent Strokes (1978- 
1986) and Punky Brewster (1984-1988) to the slogans spouted by boy bands 
such as New Kids on the Block. Though a light-hearted teen sitcom 
punctuated by the antics of the geeky Samuel “Screech” Powers (Dustin 
Diamond), Saved by the Bell (1989-1993) came at the tail-end of this period 
and included two drug-related Very Special Episodes. The first, “Jessie’s 
Song’, which aired in 1990, is comical for its attempt to give the 
overachieving Jessie Spano (Elizabeth Berkley of Showgirls (1995) fame) a 
drug problem. Even 11-year-old Arnold Jackson (Gary Coleman) 
stomached a few sips of wine in the infamous “The Bicycle Man” episode of 
Diff ‘rent Strokes, yet Jessie’s drug intake is even lower-stakes: she becomes 
addicted to caffeine pills. 

“No Hope with Dope” is a notoriously patronizing attempt by NBC to 
encourage teens to “say no” to smoking cannabis, with an underlying lesson 
about not judging people based on appearances. Eddie Garcia, of the 
networks’ New Kids-imitation musical comedy series Guys Next Door 
(1990-1991), plays movie star Johnny Dakota, famous for classics such as 
Skateboard High. Sharply-dressed Johnny is scouting for school locations in 
which to shoot an anti-drug public service announcement. The students at 
Bayside High are star-struck and know they must rustle up something 
special to impress the Hollywood actor. Within minutes they have devised 
and perform an anti-drug rap: “Were Bayside students/ And we're no fools/ 
We don't use drugs/ Cause it’s just not cool/ So if you get the offer/ Make 
sure you refuse/ When it comes to drugs/ Just don't use”. Given later 


revelations about Johnny, it’s not likely that the rap alone would have 
convinced him to choose Bayside. However, he is instantly taken by the 
sudden appearance of all-American cheerleader Kelly Kapowski (Tiffani- 
Amber Thiessen) sporting a revealing orange unitard. 

While Johnny romances Kelly with fries at The Max, the local student 
hangout, Lisa Turtle (Lark Voorhies) fawns over him, satisfied with being 
Johnny's second-choice. Kicking off the serious strand of the episode, male 
leads, Zack Morris (Mark-Paul Gosselaar) and A.C. Slater (Mario Lopez) 
smell pot in the boys’ bathroom and find “a roach” on the floor. It is slightly 
inexplicable how the clean-cut boys are sufficiently knowledgeable about 
drug terminology and recognize the odor of weed, but what is clear is that 
Bayside’s role in the anti-drug commercial appears in jeopardy when Johnny 
discovers them holding the joint. Johnny instantly accepts the boys’ 
explanation and abruptly offers them parts in the commercial (Warning 
Sign Number One about Johnny). Zack and Slater resolve to find the joint- 
smoking culprit and initially accuse bikerpunk Scud (Troy Fromin, who 
played Ox in several episodes), as he was seen leaving the bathroom around 
the time of the incident. 

While the anti-drug attitudes of the Bayside crew more than adequately 
convey the “Just Say No” message to the audience, a group discussion 
session, which Johnny superintends, takes the tactic of scaring kids straight. 
Scud’s punk girlfriend delivers a brief hint of a horrific drug-related car 
accident: “You wanna know about dumb? My brother used drugs to get high 
and drive to the beach. Now I have to drive him. He’s in a wheelchair.” Slater 
and Zack recount tragic stories of promising college basketballer Len Bias 
(who died of a cocaine overdose) and John Belushi (a mixture of heroin and 
cocaine) that are typical of the blanket approach of the “Just Say No” 
campaign, in which a few tokes of a joint were barely distinguished from 
shooting up heroin. Screech reinforces the attempts to peddle an idealized 
innocence in relation to drugs by demonstrating his ignorance about the 
topic (he thinks “the roach” is a cockroach) and declaring that all it takes is 
“one Twinkie” and he’s “out of control”. 

“Just Say No” narratives relied on the depiction of encounters in which 
young characters were subject to peer pressure, either resisting offers of 


drugs or providing a cautionary tale if they succumbed. This moment 
occurs in “No Hope with Dope” when Johnny hosts a celebrity party at his 
mansion, to which he invites the Bayside students, who are strangely freely 
available to attend on a school night. Lisa and Jessie are captivated by the 
chance to dance with other male celebrities, and even Screech is enjoying 
female attention, until circumstances leave Kelly alone with Johnny. After 
they share a kiss, Johnny begins to smoke a joint, offering it to Kelly, who is 
mortified that her anti-drug screen idol has been unmasked as a dope fiend. 
The man who gave Johnny the joint mocks her by explicitly referencing the 
campaign, “Oh, oh, Johnny, looks like she’s just saying no!” The chivalrous 
Zack returns to defend Kelly and proudly asserts that he doesn’t smoke pot 
either. Johnny’s hypocrisy is too much for Zack and the rest of the gang to 
bear, and they perform a highly-staged progressive walkout from the set of 
the anti-drug commercial at school the following day. 

The integrity of the students is maintained as they forego the 
opportunities and lifestyle that a celebrity friend could provide, as well as 
the chance to appear on television. Scud is also cleared of smoking weed - 
he only smokes cigarettes - and the negative stereotyping of social outsiders 
wearing Slayer t-shirts is undone. The association of drugs with a desirable 
love interest and celebrity friend constructs a scenario that involves 
significant sacrifice on the part of the students in order to say no. However, 
to reinforce its anti-cannabis stance, the episode cannot leave the students 
deprived for making the “right” choice. Principal Mr. Belding (Dennis 
Haskins) conveniently knows the chairman of NBC, Brandon Tartikoff, and 
the commercial proceeds with the students and Tartikoff delivering an anti- 
drug public service announcement. Tartikoff’s appearance is self-referential, 
as the NBC head briefly floats the idea of a sitcom about a principal and 
school students, but wryly claims it will never work; Tartikoff devised the 
concept of Good Morning, Miss Bliss, the series that was eventually rebooted 
as Saved by the Bell. No doubt the NBC head’s mind had also turned to the 
kudos that he might receive for placing himself at the center of an anti-drug 
Very Special Episode on the series that had helped to transform Saturday 
morning children’s television scheduling - once the sole domain of cartoons 
- to include live-action programs with teen actors. 


TROY FROMIN: I read for [and] got the part of Scud, and from 
reading that script I didn't even pick up that it was a Public Service 
Announcement. I didn’t look at it as if it was going to be a message show, 
or something that you would learn from at the time when I was doing it. 
But then I heard that Brandon Tartikoff was going to be on the show at 
the end and with the kids all around him, and he was going to talk 
directly into the camera and this is when I knew about the seriousness of 
what was going on. It was that point. All of it was a surprise until then. I 
knew a lot about Very Special Episodes, because I watched a lot of 
sitcoms when I was a kid. I remember when Archie Bunker’s wife got 
raped (All in the Family (1971-1979) episode “Edith’s 50‘ Birthday) and 
when the fat girl got raped on The Facts of Life ((1979-1988) episode 
“Fear Strikes Back”), and I remember being in my grandparents’ bed and 
I remember then looking over at me and asking “Do you know what this 
show is talking about?” and I was like “Of course! I’m not stupid” 

I never watched an episode of Saved by the Bell until I got a call from 
my agent to ask me to audition. This was a kids show and I never ever 
heard of it. In the beginning I thought it was some stupid little thing, and 
I didn't realize how big this show was going to be and how semi-famous I 
was going to get from it. It was a growing thing for me. 

I came up with the costume for Scud and they okayed it! I designed 
everything, the Slayer t-shirt, the boots, the pants, everything except for 
the dog collar. All of those clothes besides the collar were mine. And for 
some reason, I got famous in that get up, I got well known in those 
clothes. Also, a lot of the character’s actions were all me, such as the 
moment when that guy comes into the bathroom and throws the paper 
towel at his head, that was all me - it wasn’t in the script. The rest of the 
episode however was all the script, and I stuck to that. 

The group therapy scene was very serious. I remember the kids all in 
a circle talking about drugs and drinking and then I rock up in the 
hallway and I break the seriousness of it, Pm like “Come on guys! Let’s go 
do this” or whatever and I singlehandedly bring it back to the sitcom 
formula. These serious episodes do have to get back to the comedic 
elements, right? 


It was the star of the commercial who was smoking pot. I was the 
character that everyone assumed would be into drugs, but I wasn't. I 
mean I have a lit cigarette in my hand and Mario Lopez scolds me for 
that, but my character wasn't the drug taker. I guess the point was that 
even Scud wasn’t that stupid! He wasn't as much of a dope to take dope, 
whereas the glamorous actor character that comes in to do the 
commercial about drugs is the actual pothead. 

I think the episode very much did its job. Especially in the end with 
the announcement. I felt kind of bad doing the episode and seeing that it 
was so serious because I would just go home and smoke pot with my wife 
while I was shooting it! But that’s our private lives. And now that its 
thirty years later, I can say that. 

After this episode, the rest of the cast like Mark-Paul and Mario got 
to know me. So coming in later on was easier and friendlier. They were 
very warm and kind, there was never an issue on set. At the time I was 
not aware of any dramas or any controversies that were going on, I never 
knew if they were having sex with one another or if any of them were 
taking drugs. I had my own dressing room, I never heard anything going 
on behind the walls. There was nothing that went on that seemed 
unwholesome, and therefore when I hear reports of this now, I just 
cannot believe it. They were all great kids. I don’t know what to believe or 
not, all I can say that I never saw anything controversial happen in front 
of me. I got a call from my manager right after doing “No Hope with 
Dope” and he told me that they loved me but they didn't want the 
character of Scud [any] more, they wanted to keep me but change the 
character. So they made me go through the preliminaries and protocol 
and read for a character called Ox. They just wanted me to go through 
the motions and make sure that I didn't screw it up. They wanted to make 
sure I was comfortable and could handle the humor, and my number one 
passion is being a comedic actor, I love comedy. Scud was fun, but that 
was that. But Ox made me famous. Everything he said was funny. There 
was a scene where the school bell rings and I say “PI get it!” and the 
audience went crazy. We shot in front of a live studio audience and it was 
the “Drinking and Driving” episode where we were all at the toga party. 


That scene was set in Ox’s living room and I grab hold of a lamp and I say 
“Let's trash the place!” and Mario Lopez goes “Ummm Ox, this is your 
place!” the audience was in hysterics. This was the [biggest highlight] for 
me in the show, and it was my favorite moment ever. I only ever screwed 
up my line once in my nine episode ratio. That’s pretty good I think. Peter 
Engel and the other producers were there every day. One day you block it 
out after a table read. Then there is a rehearsal and then the day of taping. 
A run through done in the morning and then it goes through last minute 
changes. The audience would go crazy. 

None of the kids were driving at the time, so no one had experiences 
about drink driving. I was three or four years older than them, and if 
anyone was actually drinking it was me! Back at home, knocking off and 
drinking. I had played bullies and stupid people forever, and Ox was just 
another notch in my acting credits. I was in The Wonder Years 
(1988-1993) at the same time as I was doing Saved by the Bell and I 
played another bully jock kind of character and there is another scene 
while I’m in the cafeteria and doing gross things with stuffing food in my 
mouth while the other kids would cheer me on. Even in Whos the Boss? 
(1984-1992) I play a stupid jock type. I was playing younger characters, 
and there was a point where youd get older and you couldn't get away 
with playing these teenage roles. But I always played stupid jocks and 
bully types. Its interesting because at the time I didn't care what parts I 
got, I just wanted the work. I think the issue of bullying now is horrible - 
people kill themselves from online bullying, and there are a lot of 
transgender kids killing themselves because of it, and all this is terrible. 
People ganging up on kids and taping it is fucked, and it’s something that 
should be looked at. I think it’s important that TV addresses these issues. 
I think these Very Special Episodes are great, because they have the great 
balance between laughs and seriousness and I am very lucky to be in two 
of them! 


“Guess Who's Coming to Brunch” from California 
Dreams 
Original Air Date: 26 October 1992 
By Lee Gambin 


Producer and showrunner Peter Engel had a massive hit on his hands 
with Saved by the Bell (1989-1992), which would become a much loved 
Saturday morning sitcom (manifesting from its original conception being 
Good Morning, Miss Bliss (1987-1989)) when that timeslot would be 
dominated by cartoons of the time or from decades earlier, played in 
syndication. Engel would expand his “universe” with an unrelated show in 
the grand scheme of things, but a sitcom that would follow the model of 
Saved by the Bell. The show would be California Dreams (1992-1997), a 
teen-centric Saturday morning sitcom that followed a rule established by 
the likes of Hanna-Barbera (the kinds of TV cartoons) where the one thing 
you add to your show is have its principal cast members play in a rock ‘r 
roll band. 

Here in California Dreams, the plight of a struggling garage band would 
be the focal point and sometimes the series would address social issues 
along the way without getting too heavy and keeping sponsors happy - 
careful not to sour relations with various teen brands that advertised their 
products during the show’s run. One episode that hit at racism got its 
namesake from the famous Katherine Hepburn/Spencer Tracy/Sidney 
Poitier romantic comedy Guess Whos Coming to Dinner (1967) and tackles 
the subject with a sturdy swipe at grotesque prejudice — it is also interesting 
to note that this comes in quite early and remains the most direct VSE of the 
series. 

The show itself would face a major facelift come the second season, with 
cast changes, focal point changes and more integrated musical numbers 
coming to the fore, however in the first season, the band is comprised of 
young people dedicated to their craft and never in a position to snub a paid 
gig. One such event is playing at a country club which already sets the class 


division up which doesn't necessarily see race, but instead points out the 
musicians are lesser than wealthy snobs showing off their bank balances. 
Here in California Dreams (much like how it is in Saved by the Bell), West 
Coast white working class people as well as black West Coast working class 
people are subject to bigotry from the wealthy Californian. This division is 
completely thrown out the window when the drummer Tony (William 
James Jones), an incredibly charming and good looking black teen is 
smitten by Kimberly (Brooke Langton), the pretty white girl who is the 
daughter of wealthy parents. Tony even convinces his band to perform a 
number specifically for her. This is interrupted with one of the amps 
blowing up in his ear, which prompts Kimberly coming to his rescue and 
nurturing him. Already, compassion that sees no color is in play here, and 
the two look as though they'd be a loving (and also highly sexual) couple. 

While Kimberly is not ashamed of her wealth, Tony is worried about her 
parents’ approval of their daughter dating a black boy, but she ensures him 
that it shouldn't be a problem. Their first kiss generates a squeal from the 
studio audience - an absolute assurance that for the most part, the general 
public embrace this beautiful union; a relationship that is healthy, loving 
and most importantly (and unique for this kind of TV sitcom geared 
towards kids on Saturday mornings) brimming with a sensuality that even 
challenges the almost frigid representation of Poitier and Katherine 
Houghton’s romance in the aforementioned Stanley Kramer film. When 
there is news that Kimberly's parents want to meet Tony - a brunch at the 
country club they belong to - we already get a sense of racial tensions 
flaring. 

The curse of the country club in TV sitcoms is something that has 
popped up throughout the years, in fact the pilot episode of Family Ties 
(1982-1989) has Alex P. Keaton (Michael J. Fox) fall for a girl who belongs 
to a club that preaches bigotry against Jews and other ethnicities, which 
angers the likes of his liberal ex-hippy parents. In a sense, from the get-go, 
Family Ties was culturally invested in social topics, whereas something like 
California Dreams danced around such concerns, ensuring that its audience 
will be mostly entertained and given slight tame titillation via the romantic 
interludes from its attractive cast members. 


As “Guess Who's Coming to Brunch” moves forward, Kimberly’s parents 
are cordial and welcoming when they first meet Tony, paying for the meal 
and presenting a warm demeanor. Tony seems to charm the parents and 
things seem to be going well. However, when Kimberly and her mother 
leave to the bathroom, Tony is left alone with her father and his first 
question is all about the amp blowing up and how much it would cost to 
buy a new one; right after he offers to purchase an amp for the band. Tony is 
thrown by such generosity but is then disgusted when the offer comes with 
a price — to “stop dating Kimberly”. Her father goes on: “It just doesn’t work, 
youre both from different worlds? 

Interracial relationships in sitcoms have been a taboo and then a not-so- 
taboo subject drawn out throughout the decades, with pioneers such as 
Norman Lear delivering long lasting examples in his shows such as The 
Jeffersons (1975-1985), but what this episode of Peter Engel’s show does is 
deliver a solid and defiant response from the character of Tony who will not 
stand for such vile racism. He is more disgusted by the fact that Kimberly’s 
father was a master at pretending to be accepting and not at all being honest 
from the outset, and this is something that adds to the cleverness in the 
writing and a smartly handled way to out the manipulative nature of human 
beings who harbor such prejudices. 

When Tony has to tell Kimberly what happened, she is shocked but also 
insists that she doesn't care about their racial difference. She admits that 
Tony is the “first black guy” she has dated, but is stunned to hear that her 
father is a racist. Some of the most profound lines comes with Kimberly’s 
father stating that “It would be a very tough relationship” which Tony 
responds with “People like you make it tougher” - sadly, a character like 
Kimberly is forced to sit in the middle of this equation: someone who wants 
to pursue a relationship with someone she likes a lot, but forced to severe 
the union because of oppressive racial prejudice that stunts her growth as a 
human being. 

The end of the episode has Kimberly having to find her independence 
from her father, but it brings a bittersweet end as sadly her father is sending 
her to Paris to keep her away from Tony. Even a trip to the most romantic 
city in the world is an emblematic totem pole for the rabid racism that 


drives her father. Kimberly's dilemma is summarized by one of her lines: 
“Hes my father and I love him”. But it is Tony’s brilliant simplicity in what 
he tells her father: “You think you're better than me because you're white... 
well you're not’, that truly hits home and drives him to return to the loving 
embrace of his good friends; his bandmates (who are incidentally all white) 
where they perform a number that details the issues of racial equality, “One 
World”. 


“Screaming Passages” from Designing Women 
Original Air Date: 30 October 1992 
By Susan Leighton 


As a woman, I can tell you that menopause is something every one of 
the fairer sex goes through but it is rarely talked about. The only way it can 
be broached is through the use of colorful euphemisms such as “The 
Change; “The Big M” or “The Change of Life? This simple biological 
process has been a taboo for eons. In our present day, not so much. Women 
discuss it, there are numerous articles written about it and in popular 
culture, it has even made its way into film with a mention in Something’s 
Gotta Give (2003) right before Diane Keaton and Jack Nicholson get 
intimate. He inquires if they need protection and she lets him know that she 
has gone through menopause to which he replies, “Who's a lucky boy?” But 
at the time Designing Women (1986-1993) was on the air a decade before 
Nancy Meyers’ film, no one talked about this rite of passage. Characters 
could elude to it but no one ever centered an entire show around it. Which 
is why this Linda Bloodworth-Thomason effort was groundbreaking and set 
the precedent for what we now view as commonplace. 

“Screaming Passages” aired toward the end of Designing Women’s run. 
In the episode, Julia Sugarbaker is going through “The Change.” After a trip 
to the doctor, she feels compelled to let everyone in her life know what to 
expect now that she is at that stage in her life. She even terms it an 
“embarrassing little secret” Of course, there are mixed reactions from the 
group. B.J. (Judith Ivey) wants to pretend like nothing is happening because 
she knows that menopause is beating down her door. As she says, when it 
comes to the change, she is scared to death. She really doesn't want to talk 
about it. Neither does Anthony (Meshach Taylor) who as the lone male is 
extremely uncomfortable talking about all that feminine stuff. 

On the other hand, Bernice (Alice Ghostley) is all for discussing it. After 
all, she has “been there and done that.” To her, it is a natural progression and 
she didn't really have the kind of experience that she wanted because she 


laments not being able to go through wild mood swings. Mary Jo (Annie 
Potts) and Carlene (Jan Hooks) are the most sympathetic characters. They 
want to put their friend at ease by telling her things like it is a rite of passage 
or letting her know that she can still get pregnant. Let’s face it, the situation 
is awkward for everyone but that is how it is in real life. Women tend to hide 
this biological fact when they get to be of a certain age because it is assumed 
that all females that go through it are wild and unpredictable, which isn’t the 
case. Like Julia says, it is different for each woman and that is true. 

Part of the reason why everyone thinks that crazy behavior is the norm 
is the negative way that the media portrays the subject. Usually on sitcoms, 
it is something to be joked about and usually by male characters. What 
makes Designing Women an exception is that women are actually joking 
about it while the two male characters are more sympathetic. Dixie Carter 
portrays Julia at this trying time of her life with poise and subtle comedic 
timing. Always strong willed and imposing, she is vulnerable and acutely 
aware that her youth is fading much to her chagrin. So, when B.J. teases her 
about not having sex yet with her new beau, conductor Phillip Russell Stuart 
(James Naughton), she has a breakdown. Unfortunately, another “side 
effect” of menopause is not being seen as physically attractive anymore. 
Biologically, your body is in turmoil as well as your emotions. Frankly, one 
could liken it to going through a second puberty. Somehow or other mostly 
due to media influence we live in a society where it is unacceptable to age. 
You can't have wrinkles or grey hair (unless you are Jamie Lee Curtis) and 
be sexually viable or attractive to the opposite sex. When women go 
through the change, they do lose certain hormonal levels that regulate the 
aging process. Skin becomes dryer, weight gain more prevalent and sexually, 
there can be some issues which hormone therapy or replacements can deal 
with. Naturally, menopause can have you feeling like that gangly, awkward 
teenager with braces. 

BJ. feels horrible that she made her friend cry so she attempts to 
comfort her by telling her there are other things she can tease her about. 
Bernice has no idea why any of this has to be a big deal because she just 
handled hers without the wildly altering mood swings that she craved. 
Anthony and Mary Jo don't know how to deal with Julia, so they basically 


become more solicitous. Carlene is like a guileless child asking all sorts of 
strange and sometimes inappropriate questions. As much as Julia wants to 
“handle” this abrupt whirlwind of hormonal chaos, she is finding it to be 
more challenging than even she thought. While the hot flash scene was 
absolutely hysterical with Julia insisting that it was warm and Anthony 
opening up every window in the house even though it was rather chilly 
outside. This interaction also hits home that menopause is a condition that 
not everyone understands. Instead of treating the person normally and 
rolling with the punches, so to speak, the people in their life either care too 
much or not enough. It is hard for anyone to find that delicate balance. This 
is what Julia is experiencing. 

However, when Phillip enters the picture, things go in an unexpected 
direction. For whatever reason, the media likes to depict males as being 
inherently inept and clueless when it comes to understanding anything to 
do with women. I get it that on a sitcom they are looking for the humor but 
by the same token, it also places all men in an unfavorable light as if none of 
them are capable of being adults and actually supporting their respective 
partners as they go through this trying time. While Anthony doesn't want to 
hear “female problems” nor does he want to talk about any prostate issues 
he might have (B.J’s “throw a bone” to the lone male comment) at least he 
tries to help Julia transition easily. Since Phillip is Julias current beau, one 
would assume that he might be awkward with her situation as well. Not the 
case! 

The two return to Julias home after a date. Feeling embarrassed, Julia 
tells Phillip that he may want to have his jacket cleaned since she sweated 
through it. He doesn’t seem put off in the least which is surprising to her. 
Wanting to be transparent, she decides to disclose to him her “condition.” 
Phillip is one step ahead of her. He knew and understood what she was 
going through long before she revealed her situation. This is where the 
power of good writing and acting shines through. Julia is obviously touched. 

As a viewer and a woman of a “certain age,” when Phillip disclosed that 
he knew what was happening to her and that he didn’t care, I was moved. 
Since we live in such a youth obsessed society, once a female has reached 40 
or in some cases 35, she is perceived as over the hill and for some inane 


reason, unattractive. In Julias case, Phillip isn’t repulsed. He doesnt want to 
find a curvaceous twenty-something; he professes how much the more 
mature woman turns him on. At first, Julia doesn’t believe him and feels the 
need to overexplain herself but this man is clearly smitten with her. Not the 
outside appearance that she projects to the world, while he finds that 
beguiling, he is attracted to Julia the person. He makes that quite clear when 
he lets her know that he finds her voice to be sexy. Maybe to test his 
affections and his loyalty, she tells him that while this is happening to her, 
she will be “volatile at best.” Definitely not backing down, Phillip tells her 
that he is there for her. 

The pair get into a discussion that is at best uncomfortable but 
necessary. As Julia fumbles around trying to tell him that sex may be 
uncharted territory due to hormonal changes and not knowing what to 
expect, in her parlance, “horror stories,’ it is at this point that Phillip tells 
her he finds a lot of things sexy besides sex. Which is exactly the kind of 
comforting statement that Julia needs to hear. While it may seem that he is 
just paying lip service to everything that is happening with her, it isn't the 
case. He is a sincere man. Especially during menopause when a woman 
knows that she is no longer youthful and that certain events have passed for 
her, is when she needs to know her true worth to those closest to her. How 
will they handle the changes? Angrily or with patience, understanding and 
humor? Phillip knows innately how to answer that question and he comes 
to that place without prompting on Julia’s part. When he recalls their first 
date and how she sang, “Slow Boat to China,’ to him, you can literally feel 
the attraction between the two characters jump from the television into 
your living room. The best part about this scene is not only the dialogue 
between the two characters but Julias reaction. She is very coy and 
flirtatious like a young woman. So, she might be experiencing “the change” 
but that other self is still very much alive within her. Phillip knows how to 
bring it out. When she starts singing to him, it is oddly touching. This is one 
of Julia’s strengths and she knows how to play it. The moment is 
empowering. The entire time she is singing to him, it is a seduction. When 
she sits down next to him on the couch, Phillip can no longer contain 
himself and he immediately envelops her in his arms and the two begin 


kissing passionately. 

In the next scene, her friends are in the living room awaiting her return. 
They have planned an impromptu menopause party to celebrate her right of 
passage as Mary Jo had suggested. Julia enters with Anthony and apparently 
there was an altercation over socks at the Pick ‘n Save. Bernice is very 
wistful because she sees Julia as having the “kind of menopause she 
dreamed about,” and suggested that they “knock over a convenience store 
together.” While Anthony has been very accommodating and solicitous, he 
lets her know that they won't be going shopping together until she gets out 
of this “hormonal Twilight Zone? Which, oddly enough, is a pretty accurate 
description of how a woman feels when she is going through menopause. 
After a tense moment between Julia and Carlene who insists on gifting her 
with a tiny hand held fan, Mary Jo laments that perhaps this “party” wasn't a 
good idea. Maybe it wasn't but at least her friends are trying to understand 
what she is going through. Finally, Julia admits that she doesn't know what 
she wants and that she is struggling with herself. She doesn’t even recognize 
who she is anymore. That can be difficult especially after years of having 
everything together because Julia is that perfectly poised and in control 
woman. 

In the end, her friends assure her that she is still “one hot mama,’ and 
the episode ends with Bernice and Julia singing the Irving Berlin tune, 
“Heat Wave?” While menopause is something every woman goes through, 
each one has a different experience. As long as she has a friend or friends to 
laugh it off, the change can be that, a change, not traumatic and definitely 
not disruptive. 


“Virgin Territory” from Step by Step 
Original Air Date: 20 November 1992 
By J.R. Taylor 


America’s own ABC network had a good thing going with their “TGIF” 
slate of family-themed sitcoms. Family Matters (1989-1998) was a constant, 
but ABC also liked to send out their more modest hits to shore up other 
weeknights. Step by Step (1991-1998) was a blatant attempt to rip off The 
Brady Bunch (1969-1974), with contractor Frank Lambert (Patrick Duffy) 
and his three children marrying beautician Carol Foster (Suzanne Somers), 
who comes with her own three kids. Then the producers added hunky Sasha 
Mitchell as Frank's lovable-but-dopey nephew Cody Lambert. 

Mitchell was a rising star whod previously played the nephew of Duffy’s 
Bobby Ewing on Dallas (1978-1991). Hed be fired from Step by Step over 
some personal problems and make one last guest appearance when the 
struggling sitcom moved to the CBS network for a final season. Cody wasn't 
painfully crammed into the cast, though, and “Virgin Territory” showed off 
the surprisingly ambitious sitcom’s attempts to cut a real character out of 
their beefcake. 

The episode opens at the diner where some of the kids work, as Carol 
catches Frank before he has lunch. This sets up a secondary plot where 
Frank has alarmingly high cholesterol and must immediately go on a diet. 
Cody and Frank's oldest son J.T. are left to dine alone - and notice that the 
very popular sisters Kimmie and Kellie Peterson are at the next table. (In 
true VSE tradition, weve never seen them before and will never see them 
again). 

“I hear nobody strikes out with Kellie Peterson,” says J.T., whos then 
promptly told “no” after asking her out to a movie. A shocked Kimmie asks: 
“Kellie, why did you say no to him?” She responds: “I just thought I'd try 
something different” Kellie quickly changes her mind when Kimmie 
expresses an interest in Cody, though. Besides, Kellie explains, “Saying no 
wasn't as special as I thought itd be.” 


Cody and J.T. get ready for their double date while Frank goes home to 
be denied a lobster dinner - courtesy of a satisfied restauranteur whod hired 
him for a remodeling job. After watching a Schwarzenegger movie, Cody, 
J.T., and the sisters return to the reliable diner set. J.T. then suggests that 
they all “take a little drive and check out the view from, I dont know, 
Suckface Hill” 

“I was just there last night,” says Kellie, “and the night before that, and 
the night before that.” Kimmie then suggests: “Why don’t we go back to our 
house. Our parents are away.’ The audience responds with excited catcalls 
and whistling as the sisters step away to the bathroom. 

Cody, meanwhile, shocks J.T. by suggesting they call it a night: “It’s 
getting kind of late, and I still have a lot of welding to do for my mom’s 
birthday present.” J.T. can’t figure out whats going on, and Cody finally 
admits: “I'm a virgin... I'm pure, fresh, untainted. I have not boldly gone 
where other men have gone before.” 

J.T. is pretty upset at this development. Cody still insists: “I don’t want to 
get unvirginized.” He hands J.T. the keys to his van, adding: “You can do 
whatever you want, bro. Im going home.” The fickle audience cheers this, 
too. 

Frank is at home and unhappy that he has to watch what he eats - which 
really is kind of unfair, since he looks like Patrick Duffy. The kids, 
meanwhile, raid Frank’s truck to confiscate all of his junk food and (for a 
quick cheap laugh) one canned ham. 

He still takes notice when Cody comes home in a troubled mood. 
Frank's also a little confused when Cody complains about the hot girl who 
“liked me so much, she wanted to take me back to her house and do the 
wild monkey dance.” 

Frank doesnt mind when Cody admits that he’s saving himself for true 
love. He’s a little more alarmed when he asks where J.T. is at the moment. 
“Probably at the Petersons, says Cody, “not saving himself for true love? 

Fortunately, J.T. then comes through the door to announce that his own 
romantic aspirations went wrong after Kimmie returned from the bathroom 
and found shed been dumped. “You know something, Code-man?” he 
declares. “You're a real wacko!” 


Cody is understanding as J.T. storms upstairs and ponders if hes 
“wacko” himself. “I’m a normal dude,’ he assures Frank (and the audience). 
“I have urges. I read the swimsuit edition like everybody else, you know? 
But I’m trying to make a moral decision here? 

Frank is properly assuring in his role as part of a VSE, saying: “A lot of 
teenagers think theyre ready for sex, but emotionally theyre not. I 
personally think it makes a lot of sense for a guy to wait - but you're the 
only one who can decide what's right for you.” 

Then we get back to the secondary plot, with Frank raiding the fridge 
late at night to make an ice cream sundae. Hes caught by Carol, but that’s 
not such a bad thing. It’s really a reminder that Step by Step was a 
surprisingly sex-positive show as part of the “TGIF” lineup. 

In fact, it was a running gag that Frank and Carol often indulge in role 
play to spice up their own relationship. In this case, Carol (barely) lures 
Frank away from his illicit treat by promising: “If you come back to bed, we 
can play the Lucky Burglar” 

At this point, incidentally, some audience members might still be 
expecting that “Virgin Territory” will veer into a more common TV trope - 
that being the Bad Girl Who Is Actually Good, with the young student 
victimized by crass young men who lie about sexual conquests after actually 
failing to score. 

The next scene, however, shows that even Carol’s daughters know about 
this particular gals reputation. Eldest (and hippest) daughter Dana and 
middle child Karen walk into the kitchen the next afternoon to tell their 
mother: “Everyone's talking about how Cody ditched Kimmie Peterson... 
no guy has ever turned down Kimmie Peterson!” 

Carol tries to explain the situation to the girls. Dana responds 
incredulously: “Are you saying that Cody is a virgin?” The teen then drops 
some science, proclaiming that “80 percent of the guys his age aren't!” 

An alarmed Carol asks: “80 percent? Who are all these boys sleeping 
with?” 

“Local girls, I guess” shrugs Dana, prompting Carol to ask: “Like local in 
this town, or local in this kitchen?” 

That sets up a chance for the script to honestly acknowledge a certain 
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societal double standard. Dana assures her mother that she’s “still pure,” 
before adding: “Karen hasn't done it more than 15 or 20 times.” 

“That is not true,’ protests Karen. “Mom, ask any guy in school. I’m just 
a tease!” 

Carol gets a laugh by praising Karen, and then reveals she isn’t quite as 
open-minded as her husband in encouraging her girls to find their own way. 
“Tm not trying to force anything on you,’ Carol says. “It’s just my opinion, 
and youre certainly entitled to your opinion. I just want to make sure that 
your opinion is my opinion - and I’m so glad it is. Oh, my little angels!” 

That brings us to the final act, with Cody in the family’s back yard 
soaking his feet - having spent the day walking in a rock quarry while 
mulling his virginity. J.T. comes outside to make amends with his cousin, 
saying: “Sorry I called you a wacko. I was really out of line... it’s just lately, 
my hormones have gone turbo and taken over my brain” 


Male virginity would be a rare point of conversation in TV sitcoms, however here 
it is the focus in “Virgin Territory” from Step by Step. 
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Cody agrees that’s “the burden of manhood,’ and the fine young adults 
agree that they can't be acting like cavemen. J.T. is then called into Dad’s 
workshop for a man-to-man talk that he had been hoping to avoid. 


That’s when Kimmie stops by conveniently, to ask Cody: “I was just 
wondering why you took off last night. Nobody’s ever done that to me 
before. Don't you like me?” 

“Sure, I like you,” says Cody, before explaining: “I think that a dude and 
a babe should hang out together - get to know each other, fall in love and 
get married, you know, before they constipate the relationship.” (Cody's 
moral, but still kind of stupid.) 

Kimmie is pretty amazed to hear this: “You're saying that we could go 
out and have fun just going to the movies and talking and not have sex... 
and youd still like me?” 

Shes happy to be reassured. In fact, Cody’s even inspired to lay 
something heavier on her in whats otherwise been a pretty lighthearted 
episode. 

“This might be kind of personal,” he adds, “but, uh, you might want to 
give some thought into changing your lifestyle a little bit. This AIDS stuff is 
really dangerous. I wouldn't want to see anything happen to you.” Yeah. 
There's a thought. And with that resolved, Cody wraps up the episode with a 
throwback to the biggest gag in the secondary plot, asking Kimmie: “Wanna 
get something to eat? Come on over to my Uncle Frank's truck. I'll make 
you a ham sandwich” 


“Crime and Punishment” and “War and Peace” from 
Roseanne 
Original Air Dates: 5 January 1993 and 12 January 1993 
By Sally Christie 


In September 1994, then President of the United States, Bill Clinton, 
signed the Violence Against Women Act. This was the first federal 
legislation specifically aimed at helping victims of domestic violence and 
lead to an increase in domestic violence shelters, sexual assault crisis centers 
and legal support for victims. We now know that one in four women will 
experience some form of domestic violence in their lives, however, in the 
early nineties, those statistics were not readily available. In the lead up to the 
implementation of the Violence Against Women Act, the once silent 
conversation of the frequency of domestic violence grew louder, partly as a 
result of the media circus that surrounded the infamous Bobbitt trial. 
Virginian resident, Lorena Bobbitt had suffered years of abuse at the hand of 
her husband, John. In June 1993, she cut his penis off with a kitchen knife. 
The crime became a worldwide phenomenon and the topic of domestic 
violence was given media coverage that it had never seen before. Now in its 
fifth season, Roseanne (1988-2018) had shown audiences time and time 
again its unique ability to deal with difficult subject matter. When the issue 
of domestic violence was broached, Roseanne delivered two of its most 
powerful episodes. 

The issue of domestic violence was explored in Roseanne over two 
sequential episodes through Roseanne’s (Roseanne Barr) sister, Jackie 
(Laurie Metcalf) and her partner, Fisher (Matt Roth). Part one, “Crime and 
Punishment” opens with Dan (John Goodman) and his buddies sitting 
around the kitchen table playing poker. What is usually a Saturday night 
ritual at the Conner household is now happening in the middle of the day, 
as Dan and his buddies are all currently unemployed. They discuss how 
hard it is to find stable work and joke about their difficult circumstances. 
They have some solace knowing that they are not experiencing this hardship 


alone, except for Fisher. He is unable to see they are all struggling, he only 
sees his own hardship. Fisher loses his temper and leaves abruptly. While 
the incident is brushed over, it foreshadows events to come. 

Roseanne’s ongoing commentary on traditional gender roles is prevalent 
as the episode moves away from the Conner’s kitchen to The Lanford 
Lunchbox, a loose meat restaurant owned and run by Roseanne and Jackie. 
As usual, Roseanne is interfering in Jackies personal life, suggesting she 
moved in with Fisher too quickly. However, Roseanne is simply hurting 
because she is missing her sisters companionship. Tensions rise and Jackie 
tells Roseanne she doesn't want to see her anymore until she respects her 
relationship. From here the central focus of the episode shifts to the 
youngest Conner, D.J. (Michael Fisher) being caught with obscene material 
at school - which the audience later finds out was created by Darlene (Sara 
Gilbert) - and Dan having to deal with these issues that Roseanne would 
usually take control of. The concept of a main plot and subplot is certainly 
not unique to Roseanne, however the way writer, Bruce Rasmussen, shifts 
focus again and introduces the issue of domestic violence is completely 
unexpected. This brilliant piece of writing allows audiences to feel the shock 
and impact that Roseanne does, none of us saw this coming. 

The ugly nature of Jackie and Fisher’s relationship is revealed when 
Darlene walks in on her getting changed and notices bruising on her body. 
Naively asking Roseanne if Jackie was in an accident, Roseanne pushes 
Jackie to confess what has happened to her. Rasmussen's writing from here 
on in is powerful, respectful, honest and complex. The audience sees Jackie’s 
absolute denial that Fisher has done anything wrong and this happened 
because of her actions. She explains to Roseanne, “You don't know the 
whole story! He has been under a lot of pressure lately, there’s no work! And 
I told him he should look for a job in a bigger company and he told me that 
I didn't believe in him. He told me a million times when he gets in a mood 
like that that I should just walk away and I didn't! I just kept pushing him 
and pushing him!” One of the many strengths of this episode is the fact that 
Jackie didn’t go over to the Conner’s for help, her situation was revealed by 
accident. She would have continued living in an abusive situation that she 
had normalized, which reflects the circumstance of so many real-life 


domestic violence victims. This was her fault, her behavior warranted 
Fisher’s reaction, he said he won't do it again. Lanford being a small town 
also complicates things for Jackie, she is humiliated and is frightened to go 
to hospital in case the whole town finds out what has happened. As part one 
concludes, Dan is arrested for assaulting Fisher. The audience is thrown by 
this incredible sense of injustice. Jackie has been beaten black and blue, Dan 
is arrested while Fisher still has his freedom. This is a powerful comment on 
the extreme injustice victims of domestic violence experienced in America 
during the early nineties and continue to experience to this day. 

With Dan being bailed out of jail, part two “War and Peace” raises 
another important question for the Conner’s and Roseanne’s viewers, when 
is violence ever OK? Naturally, everyone is cheering Dan on, Darlene tells 
him, “I think it was a really cool thing that you did” When Jackie finds out, 
at first she is angry, but her anger quickly turns into gratitude as Dan cares 
about her so much he hit Fisher. However, the issue of Dan hitting Fisher 
becomes complicated when D.J. asks Dan, “How come you're not supposed 
to hit girls, but it's OK to hit guys?” Dan attempts to, but can’t answer this 
question, leaving the audience to ponder their own morals. 

The simple solution to Jackie’s situation is to take her out of it, which is 
exactly what Roseanne intends on doing, but Jackie is resistant. Writers 
DeAnn Heline and Eileen Heisler attempt to shed light on to a question so 
many people ask when someone is experiencing domestic violence, why 
doesn’t she just leave? Jackie explains to Roseanne that she is still in love 
with Fisher and emotions cannot simply be switched off. She believes he can 
change and Roseanne cant comprehend this logic. When it comes to light 
that this isn’t the first time Fisher has hit Jackie, Roseanne’s compassion 
becomes frustration and anger. As much as she is trying to support her 
sister, who has been a cop and dealt with victims of domestic violence, she 
doesnt understand the psychological torment that Jackie is also being 
subjected to. 

When Jackie and Fisher get a chance to talk, Heline and Heisler’s script 
highlights the consistent manipulation victims of domestic violence suffer. 
Fisher says, “You remember how great things were when you first moved in. 
Let’s not throw all that away.’ Once again shifting the blame onto Jackie, if 


she chooses to move out, she is responsible for the breakdown of the 
relationship. His violence isn’t the problem. When Jackie does eventually 
make the decision to leave Fisher, it’s incredibly powerful, because it’s the 
first decision she makes over the course of this double episode on her own. 
Jackie was stuck between a violent partner and a domineering older sister. 
She has come to the realization that she is able to think for herself and make 
decisions that will better her life. 

“Crime and Punishment” and “War and Peace” came at a point in 
American history when domestic violence was still a taboo topic. Less than 
six months after these episodes aired, Lorena Bobbitt was being publicly 
crucified for not leaving her abusive marriage. The entire world seemed to 
be asking, why didn’t she just leave? Roseanne seemed to foreshadow how 
domestic violence would become a widespread conversation. Writers 
Rasmussen, Heline and Heisler beautifully considered the complexities of 
the situation and allowed audiences to understand domestic violence is not 
just physical, but also emotional and the option to simply leave is not always 
possible. 


“Steroids to Heaven” from Dinosaurs 
Original Air Date: 12 February 1993 
By Lucas J. Gutman 


Like “I Never Ate for My Father”, the Very Special Episode “Steroids to 
Heaven” from Dinosaurs (1991-1994) uses teenage angst to illustrate its 
point. It opens with Robbie wanting to get a date with Caroline to the big 
dance. Despite his kind words, she is more moved by the lumbering Dolf, 
who simply grunts at her. Immediately sent to the “friend zone” by Caroline, 
Robbie seeks his way out of it and into Caroline’s heart. Making the mistake 
of asking sister Charlene what girls want in a man, Robbie learns that, 
apparently, they want a barrel of muscles. While mom Fran disagrees, 
speaking of girls who seek shared interests and respect, Earl notes that she 
must be talking about “ugly girls” In his life lesson to Robbie, Earl teaches 
his son the universal truth that “chicks dig big guys”. Sharing his early days 
of being a spindly geek, Earl puts Robbie through some exercise paces 
designed to bulk his runty son up. Results are despairing. Back at school, 
Robbie’s pal Spike gives away what Dolf ’s secret to massiveness is: 
thornoids. Though Spike warns Robbie off of them, he sneaks into Dolf ’s 
locker to take the insulting, furry, spikey creatures hidden within. The next 
day, Robbie is big enough to move the refrigerator and emasculate Earl at 
the same time. 

Keeping things ridiculously stereotypical, we next see Robbie asking 
Caroline to the dance again. Aside from the totally sexist notion that all a 
girl wants is the largest physical specimen, it's hard to know why Robbie 
even wants a date with such a vacuous twit as Caroline. In any case, Robbie 
is now apparently a rival of idiot muscle-head Dolf, whom he slugs across 
the chin and gets his date with Caroline. Spike confronts Robbie in the 
hallway, noting the thornoid side-effect of spikes coming out of Robbie's 
hide. “I come by mine naturally. Have you seen my mom?”, notes Spike. 
Though he tosses the sink out of the bathroom and has spikes coming 
through his letterman jacket, the oblivious Sinclair family seems to not be as 


connected to Robbie as his schoolmate, Spike. Until he breaks the baby’s 
rattle, they don’t seem to notice something is wrong with their eldest son. 
After the dance, Robbie gets rejected by Caroline for an unseen interaction 
at the dance where Robbie did something aggressive with a punch bowl on a 
kid’s head. Spike intervenes, informing Robbie that “When a girl runs away 
and says ‘Don't touch me; that’s a bad date.” Spike tosses Robbie against a 
locker and teaches him about life, since Robbie’s spikes have lodged him to 
the locker. “I'm gonna leave you stuck there... until the thornoids wear off” 
And wear off they do. Robbie simply sleeps off the effects of the thornoids in 
a night and wanders back to the family as if he had a hangover. 

What follows is the inevitably simplistic ending that all sitcoms must 
have. No matter what happens to a main character, everything must remain 
where it started. Therefore, Robbie has a hangover, loses his spikes, and 
apologizes to his family for his bad behavior. There is no indication that 
Robbie had come close to becoming a drug addict or that his outbursts 
could have hurt the family. This seems like a missed opportunity. They are 
dinosaurs, for crying out loud. The consequences of a juiced, seemingly 
transformed beast could have been magnificent. Alas, we are left bereft with 
a VSE that only leaves the audience wanting more. 

“Steroids to Heaven” is a straightforward VSE that is told in an obvious 
way with an easy conclusion. One of the problems with so many VSEs in 
sitcoms is that even if a character goes through huge changes in the 20 or so 
minutes of the episode, they must end up right where they started by the 
end. In this story, Robbie develops a crippling addition to thornoids and is 
back to his normal self after one night without them. This illustrates one of 
the difficult aspects of a VSE in sitcoms. Dangerous, tragic, or terrible things 
can occur but nothing permanent will carry forward in the characters’ lives. 

The effects of steroids in teens is actually startling. They include: jumpy 
behavior, sleeplessness, loss of concentration, tremors, hallucinations and 
sometimes delirium, convulsions or psychosis.20 Admittedly, the VSE tried 
to address some of these things, but ultimately failed due to a lack of 
conviction about the issue itself. The weak nature of Robbie simply wanting 
to be “big” makes for a less effective VSE than it could have been if it had 
stuck with what makes steroid abuse such a serious topic. However, the 


episode seems to be stymied by the fact that it must make jokes about spikes 
on Robbies body and the short-term effect it has on him. A weird, though 
potentially funny notion, is the scene where the thornoids are 
anthropomorphic creatures that taunt the user before he pops them in his 
mouth. That’s where the issue actually lies. But it’s an internal issue, not an 
external one. Because of this, the episode seems awkward by making the 
drugs taunt the user when the user is taunting himself. 

Whereas “I Never Ate for My Father” suffered as a VSE about being gay 
in a coded way (Robbie might be an herbivore), “Steroids to Heaven” is 
stifled by the way it is too straight-forward about how it deals with the topic 
it deals with. Yeah, drugs are bad. We already know that. It doesn’t deal with 
the psychology of what drives a person (or a dinosaur) to getting to this 
point. The simplistic sense of “girls love big guys’, as Earl says, doesn’t make 
this episode as serious as it needs to be. The thornoids taunting Robbie is an 
interesting angle but come off as a one-note joke. Body image is one thing, 
but what about the fact that his rival, Dolf, is a complete idiot? That issue is 
shown, but not addressed directly. Caroline goes with Dolf to the dance, so 
is apparently only concerned with body type. That weakness of her 
character is not held to account. Robbie could have called her on it, for 
example. In a weird turn, Caroline claims to have been interested in Robbie 
if only he had asked her. But the lunkheaded Dolf getting the date from her 
seems to be a stretch. The writers would have done much better to show 
Dolf as bigger than Robbie, but not an idiot. 

If “Steroids to Heaven” had more guts, it might have been a true Very 
Special Episode. As it is, it’s weak-kneed and simplistic “don’t do drugs” 
propaganda. The middle of the episode is actually pretty scary, as Robbie 
becomes so violent that he’s actually a threat to his family. Unfortunately, it 
doesn't really go anywhere with that. It goes back and forth between being 
about the effects of drug abuse and the pretty silly idea that girls like big 
guys. Perhaps all of this could have been solved if Dinosaurs was not bound 
by the constraints of being a kids’ show. Throughout the run of the series 
(until the great VSE final episode “Changing Nature”), every time the 
writers want to get real, they basically have to revert back to the “Not the 
Mama!” fun that brought so much popularity to the show. 


Steroid use becomes a concern in “Steroids to Heaven” from Dinosaurs. 


The New York Times, 27 May 2001. 


“Silence is Not Golden” from Full House 
Original Air Date: 16 February 1993 
By Bianca Stapleton 


Full House was one of the last stalwarts of the Very Special Episode, 
using its platform to promote and work through social issues from its 
premiere in 1987 through to the end of its run in 1995. 

In the seventeenth episode of season six, “Silence is Not Golden’, 
Stephanie (Jodie Sweetin) the middle Tanner sister is confronted with the 
true cause of a classmate’s antisocial behavior and forced to make a decision 
that will ensure his safety but break a promise. 

The episode, along with an appearance that aired following it where 
John Stamos and Jodie Sweetin encouraged viewers to speak up if they 
suspected a child of being abused, not only highlighted the issue of child 
abuse, but also taught the importance of not judging people on face value. 

Like many kids of the 1980s and 1990s, I learned most of my key life 
lessons right along with the Tanner girls. And while I aspired to the 
effortlessly cool D.J. (Candace Cameron Bure), I was more Stephanie 
Tanner's speed. 

In season six, Stephanie is a reformed blabbermouth who is well- 
behaved and conscientious. She's also clever, and quick witted, as seen in 
“Silence” when the Jennifers inform her that her new shirt is no longer the 
fashion. 

“Didn't you hear?” she asks, overcoming her fleeting panic, “it’s coming 
back in after lunch” Yet despite all this, she’s also still kind of a loveable dork 
who doesn't really fit with the cool kids. 

Stephanie also carries many of the Very Special Episodes throughout 
Full House, with her character arc touching on issues including smoking 
(“Fast Friends”), joy riding (“Stephanie’s Wild Ride”) and the dreaded (by 
parents) make-out party (“Making Out is Hard to Do”). 

After an opening teaser that kicks off a sub-plot where Michelle (Mary- 
Kate and Ashley Olsen) and her friend Denise (Jurnee Smollet-Bell) run up 


the family phone bill making calls to the ‘Funny Buddy Hotline’ to hear the 
joke of the day, the episode picks up in Stephanie's fifth-grade classroom at 
Frasier Street Elementary School. 

There she is tormented by insufferable “total obnoxitor” Charles (J.D. 
Daniels in a one-time role). Spurred on by the Jennifers (Tiffany Watson 
and Danielle Fishel in the same year that would begin her run as Topanga in 
Boy Meets World (1993-2000)) in their second and final appearance in the 
series, Stephanie gives back as good as she gets. As a result, she and Charles 
are paired up by their teacher to complete a writing assignment where they 
must “find the best in each other”. 

After school Stephanie tries to convince Danny (Bob Saget) that Charles 
is the worst kid in school. He’s so bad, she says, that Flufner, the class bunny, 
tried to bite him. When D.J. and Kimmy (Andrea Barber) pass through, 
Stephanie appeals to her older sister. 

“Deej, help me out. I have to do a project with a real jerk. You have tons 
of experience dealing with someone whos rude and crude,’ she says, 
prompting Kimmy to ask if D.J. has a friend she doesn't know about. 

Danny urges Stephanie to try to get to know Charles but seems to want 
to eat his words when Charles arrives moments later and makes a crack 
about Stephanie getting her looks from her dad (“I didn’t say they were good 
looks”). 

Upstairs in the bedroom she now shares with Michelle (D.J. having 
gotten a room of her own in season five), Stephanie and Charles set to work 
but are quickly interrupted by Michelle. She tells Stephanie that she is in 
“big, big, big, big trouble” for forgetting to put the garbage out, and that 
Danny will be “dealing with her” later. A look of understanding, that is 
heartbreaking in retrospect, washes across Charles’ face and he advises 
Stephanie to “try thinking of a funny movie, like Home Alone or Roger 
Rabbit” while she’s “getting it” from her dad. 

“Getting what?” Stephanie asks, physically recoiling when she realizes 
that Charles means beaten. 

Stephanie adamantly states that her father never hits her, and Charles, 
recognizing that he misunderstood, tries to backpedal. This conversation 
leads to them learning that they have both lost their mothers, and after a 


moment of shared grief, Charles confides in Stephanie. 

“Look,” he says, “the truth is, my dad does hit me sometimes. But it’s my 
own fault for ticking him off ”. 

The black eye that Charles sported in class the week before wasn't from 
running in to a door, he confides, but from a beating. 

Suddenly remembering that he forgot to tell his father hed be late, 
Charles rushes from Stephanie’s room, making her promise not to tell 
anybody what theyd discussed. The scene closes on Stephanie beginning to 
appreciate that Charles’ behavior, while abhorrent, is understandable. 

Mainstream awareness of child abuse is often traced back to a 1962 
paper on “The Battered-Child Syndrome” published in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association.21 The paper urged physicians to consider the 
syndrome when treating children presenting with broken bones, 
hematomas, failure to thrive, swelling and bruising. It further declared that 
physicians had a responsibility to fully investigate the situation of children 
presenting with these symptoms, and to ensure that it couldn't happen 
again. 

Prior to its publication, childhood injuries were, at best, thought to be 
the result of bone diseases or accidents. At worst, they were treated as the 
private business of the family, with no investigation of intervention. 

The 1970s saw a significant shift in this culture, as child abuse emerged 
as an academic discipline and groups like Prevent Child Abuse America 
formed with the mission to raise awareness and prevent the abuse and the 
neglect of children. Legislation for the prevention and treatment of child 
abuse soon followed. 

Raising awareness of the prevalence of child abuse, the signs to look for, 
and the importance of reporting it to the authorities, were key in the 
campaign to prevent and treat the issue. This prompted an increase in 
advocacy, lobbying and media coverage, including public service 
announcements and Very Special Episodes like “Silence”, where the focus 
was squarely on reporting abuse if you knew about it. 

Following Charles’ confession, we see Stephanie begin to really struggle 
with keeping a secret that she knows is hurting somebody. When she 
returns to school the following day, she learns from her teacher that Charles 


will be away for the rest of the week because he had an “accident” at home 
and fell down the stairs. Unable to say anything because of her promise, 
Stephanie instead lashes out at the Jennifers when they make fun of Charles. 

Later, when Michelle is upset at receiving punishment from Danny for 
running up the phone bill, she rails against their father, calling him a 
“meanie”. In an example of the new dynamic between the sisters, where 
Stephanie has taken on the role of “big sister’, she tells Michelle she can’t call 
Danny names. This leads to a yelling match between the two that brings 
Uncle Jesse (John Stamos) in to see what’s wrong. 

When Michelle heads off to brush her teeth ahead of her early 
punishment bedtime, Jesse tries to find out what is going on with Stephanie. 

“I promised I wouldnt tell? she explains, “and you taught us never to 
break a promise”. 

Jesse concedes that they have taught the girls that, but explains that all 
rules have exceptions to them, and that, as a smart kid, Stephanie needs to 
be able to use her instincts and common sense to decide when silence is not, 
in fact, golden. 

It’s difficult to watch Jesse process the news that a child is being beaten 
by their parents, particularly as a new father himself. He is visibly affected as 
he explains that he has to call Child Protective Services to handle the 
situation so he doesn't go over there to “straighten [Charles father] out 
myself ”. 

Stephanie is still struggling with the reality of breaking her promise and 
sharing a secret. 

“If you know this is happening,” Jesse tells her, “and you dont say 
anything about it, you're only helping it happen again”. 

“What will happen to Charles if we report it?” Steph asks. 

“What will happen to Charles if we don't?” is Jesse’s surprisingly chilling 
response as he picks up the phone. 

A few days later, when Charles still hasnt returned to school, Jesse tells 
Stephanie that Charles has been removed from his father and placed in a 
foster home. Although Stephanie is upset and even angry with Jesse at how 
things have turned out, Jesse is able to explain to her that Charles is safe 
because of her, and that his father can now get the help he needs. 


Together they join the rest of the family in the kitchen where Danny has 
ordered pizza and the episode closes with Stephanie, newly appreciative of 
her own father, giving him a hug because she “just felt like it”. 

It’s clear to see why “Silence” remains a fan favorite. It is a rare instance 
of a sitcom featuring a character abused by a parent (this was also touched 
on in a 1987 episode of Degrassi Junior High and a 1996 episode of Boy 
Meets World, starring the lovely Ariana Richards). It also includes Uncle 
Jesse at his most tender (with, hands-down, the best iteration of his coiffure) 
and focusses on the close relationship between he and Stephanie which has 
continued through to the new series of Fuller House (2016-2020) with 
Stephanie following his steps into a career in music. It’s episodes like this, 
that most make you long for that heart and hand to hold on to. 


21Kempe, C.H., Silverman, Frederic N., Steele, Brandt F., Droegemuller, William 
and Silver, Henry K. (1962) “The Battered-Child Syndrome’, Journal of the 
American Medical Association, 181:17-24. 


“A New Leash on Life” from The Golden Palace 
Original Air Date: 2 April 1993 
By Lee Gambin 


When Bea Arthur decided to leave The Golden Girls (1985-1992) it was 
a noble decision. The legendary actress decided that it was time to move on 
and to keep up the wisecracking sarcastic Dorothy Zbornak would 
somehow be detrimental to the show’s success — it was her decision that to 
go out on a high would be the right choice. The two part finale of The 
Golden Girls, “One Flew Out of the Cuckoo's Nest” features one of the most 
heartbreaking endings to a much loved sitcom, with Dorothy leaving her 
friends and mother to have a brand new life with her new husband as 
played by comedic genius Leslie Nielsen (“You will always be my sisters, 
always...”). However, the network was determined to keep Rue 
McClanahan, Betty White and Estelle Getty working and a spin-off/ 
continuation sitcom The Golden Palace (1992-1993) was developed quickly 
and first aired in September 1992. The series only ran for one season, and 
despite it having some great writing and lovely performances from the 
incredibly gifted trio as well as additional supporting players such as 
comedy giant Cheech Marin, the show suffered for the lack of Bea Arthur, 
who truly proved to be the anchor in that mishmash of senior ladies 
working through life’s challenges one day at a time. The premise of the series 
had the ladies run a hotel and while there was promise of longevity, there 
truly was an element of “something not being quite right”. 

Throughout the series, audiences would grab onto tastes of “nostalgia” - 
Blanches (McClanahan) rampant sexuality, Sophias (Getty) spunk and 
cheekiness, Roses (White) endless St. Olaf stories and nights devouring 
cheesecake and gossiping, on top of that Arthur would return for a special 
two part episode, Herb Edelman would appear as eternal loser Stan 
Zbornak and fellow regulars from the original series would pop up to offer 
some sense of closure such as frugal Miles Webber (Harold Gould) who 
ends up marrying a sweetheart much to the heartache of Rose who watches 


from a tiny kitchen window (Blanche by her side - the very essence of 
“thank you for being a friend” lasting forever). But even though these 
fragments of sentiment that audiences loved from The Golden Girls 
peppered this new show, something was truly amiss and it failed to win a 
following. However, there was room for some personal political agendas to 
filter through the comedy and one such episode was “A New Leash on Life” 
which discussed the horrors of the greyhound racing industry. 

Actress Betty White would be a major player in animal rights and 
activism throughout her entire life. Growing up with strays and rescue dogs 
and cats, White remained a constant beacon of hope to animals everywhere 
and would use her entry in the entertainment field to fuel such dedication 
to worthy causes. Rue McClanahan would also be a super active supporter 
of animal rights, and with the two of them appearing in The Golden Palace it 
made sense that the writers would embark on working on a show that 
eventually would out the disgusting nature of the dog racing industry as 
well as educating people on how to adopt rejected greyhounds who would 
be discarded after being used for human selfishness. The issue of 
greyhounds being used and abused in a sport that would wind up 
euthanizing poor animals who were perfectly healthy resonated with many 
people across America when the episode aired, and White, McClanahan 
and the show's writers and producers had made a massive difference in 
protecting the rights of these dogs. 

Animal rights in television would become a topic of conversation from 
dramatic series such as the Beverly Hills, 90210 episode “A Pig is a Boy is a 
Dog” (2 March 1994) through to sitcoms such as the episode “Pipe Dreams” 
from Saved by the Bell (26 October 1991), however, for the most part, 
animal rights activists in these shows would be represented as wackos who 
were completely detached from social norms and be “bad influences” on 
otherwise “good and decent” folk as seen in “What I Did For Love” from 
Mr. Belvedere (12 April 1985). Thankfully, in this episode, with Betty White’s 
dramaturgical input, this would not be the case, and yet the mindset of 
people in the business of animal cruelty calling those who are actively pro- 
animal “those people” is a clever social comment on the stigma that should 
not be. What White angrily protests in this episode is the fact that there 


should most certainly not be any stigma about being someone devoted to 
loving animals and caring for their rights. It is interesting to note, that along 
with White and McClanahan, many women from the entertainment 
industry have dedicated their entire lives in saving animals and protecting 
the environment, such as Mary Tyler Moore, Donna Douglas, Linda Blair, 
Bernadette Peters, Cassandra Peterson, Bridget Bardot and fellow Golden 
Girl Bea Arthur to name only a few. Hollywood legend Doris Day would be 
super pro-animal rights and even develop a television show centered 
around the wonders of dogs and other animals, which would be very similar 
in nature to Betty White’s show The Pet Set (1971) which would feature 
White talking to fellow celebrities about their animals. The series would 
introduce an early seventies audience to issues of the right food for animals, 
the importance of de-sexing, animal welfare, animal behavior, the 
relationship between animals and children and much more. What White 
would do with her incredible work is enlighten people and bring the 
importance and beauty of animals to the fore, informing the human race 
that they are most certainly not the only mammal on this earth and that 
dogs, cats, horses, birds and every living creature here is truly just as 
important and deserving of being valued. 

When somewhat charismatic Charlie (Ken Kercheval) comes to stay at 
the hotel, he brings along his greyhound Flo who is about to enter a race at 
a local track. Blanche flirts with the available dog wrangler and Sophia 
decides to place bets on her to pay for an impending trip to Los Angeles to 
be on The Price is Right. Rose falls in love with Flo (a trait of the St. Olaf 
sweetheart — to love animals with all her heart) but when she learns that if 
the pooch doesn't win a string of races she will be destroyed, she reacts 
angrily and becomes a woman on a mission. During one race, Rose kidnaps 
Flo and even dresses her up with spots, trying to pass her off as a 
Dalmatian. From this moment onward the episode powers through with 
straight up horrific facts about greyhounds who are “passed their use by 
date”. Devastating figures are mentioned, detailing that thousands of dogs 
are killed each year because they are no longer needed to compete in the 
sport of greyhound racing. As Rose points out, these are healthy dogs that 
deserve long and fulfilling lives, but Charlie (as the voice of the sport 


industry) reminds her that that kind of thinking does not matter. Rose 
argues that this barbaric act needs to end and she is joined by Blanche and 
Sophia in protecting the rights of not only Flo, but greyhounds everywhere. 


Slot ae jet de oe eye. PaO - 

Betty White would not only prove herself to be one of the most accomplished 
comediennes and actresses in television history, but also a devoted animal rights 
activist, seen here circa the 1950s with a pooch pal. The episode “A New Leash on 


Life” from The Golden Palace (a spin-off from The Golden Girls) would 
introduce audiences to the horrors of the greyhound racing industry and inspire 
track dogs to be adopted into loving homes, something that White herself 
promoted and supported. 


The episode itself primarily fixes its attention on the issue of hotel 
manager Roland Wilson (Don Cheadle) finding it hard to face the fact that 
his mother (played by legendary Janet DuBois of Good Times (1974-1979) 
fame) may be dating hotel chef Chuy Castillos (Cheech Marin), with the 
greyhound narrative serving as the B-story. However, having Janet DuBois 
in there may be a nice nod to a thoroughly well-written and conceived 
episode of Good Times entitled “The Dinner Party” (11 February 1975) 
where an elderly resident is forced to eat dog food because of the cold and 
unfeeling nature of society when addressing or dealing with issues involving 
senior citizens of impoverished backgrounds. “The Dinner Party” would 
feature one of the funniest sequences ever put on screen where the Evans 
family are mortified at the notion of eating dog food in the guise of their 
neighbor’s meatloaf, with sassy Willona (DuBois) mugging at them and 
mimicking a dog. This connection is a long stretch of course, however, 
when Sophia eats doggie treats by accident, there is a nice parallel made 
here between the two shows - and the long running “gag” or grim insight 
that elderly people in hard times have to resort to such a diet (Sophia even 
makes mention of Shady Pines Retirement Home serving up dog chow). 
This entire aside can be thematically linked to a line that Rose has upon 
learning about what could happen to Flo the greyhound. She links Flos 
“uselessness” to Sophia's old age, and from this comparison a link is made - 
that people over a certain age could be considered as meaningless as a poor 
pooch who is not allowed to race and therefore needs to be “put down”. 
Ultimately, Flo is rescued and she is adopted out to a loving home, and the 
episode not only proves its point but also jettisons a discussion to be had in 
households everywhere about the animal sport industry that is 
fundamentally inhumane and unfair. 


“Conduct Unbecoming” from Major Dad 
Original Air Date: 2 April 1993 
By Rachel Bellwoar 


There's a few ways Major Dad (1989-1993) could’ve handled the subject 
of child abuse. Instead of taking Joey’s perspective or having Robin find out 
and putting the focus on her, “Conduct Unbecoming” is about John’s 
reaction to learning Robins new friend, Joey Whitaker, might be being 
abused by his father. 

Like John (the titular “major dad”), our first glimpse of Joey is when he 
shows up at their house to go to the library with Robin for schoolwork. 
Introduced as a potential love interest for Robin, we see John start to dig 
into Joey’s story right away, not because he notices any signs of abuse but 
because he’s worried about whether he’s suitable company for his daughter. 

Throughout the episode, directness is highly valued, and you often hear 
John uses phrases like “straight to the point” and “cut to the chase,” but in 
this scene the General's secretary, Gunny, gets to call John out for trying to 
disguise his true motives. It’s a rare moment where John isn’t being held to 
role model mode (you can currently see actor, Gerald McRaney, in that 
mode once again on This Is Us (2016-), where he has a recurring role as a 
doctor who exudes wisdom) but generally he’s the guy who people turn to 
for answers and it’s that reputation, which has people looking to him for 
leadership, that makes his actions in this episode so important. The show is 
giving viewers a template for how to respond if someone they know is being 
abused. 

Joey’s dad recently transferred to Camp Hollister and, in a B-story 
around a pick-up basketball game Lieutenant Gene's putting together, it 
comes up that Major Whitaker can’t participate because he’s going to 
church. At this point, there’s no reason to think Major Whitaker will feature 
in this episode so it’s not information you're necessarily latching onto but, if 
it does anything, it leads you to think Joey’s family are probably alright, with 
no indication that this episode is heading in a more serious direction. It 


doesn't matter that Major Whitaker is religious or a marine. Anyone can be 
a child abuser, and in this way Major Dad challenges ideas of what a child 
abuser can look like. John worries that he could be wrong about Major 
Whitaker but never because he discounts the possibility that Major 
Whitaker might be behind what's going on. 

When Robin misses her curfew, John makes a big deal out of it, telling 
them theyre an hour late when it’s only been twenty-eight minutes. It’s 
believable that they could’ve lost track of time so when Joey says that’s what 
happened, there’s no reason to doubt him, but after he leaves, Robin admits 
the fault was hers. She asked him to stop for a milkshake and that’s why they 
didn't make it home. 

Maybe Joey lied because he didn’t want to tell on Robin, or maybe he 
honestly did lose track of time, but there’s also the explanation that forms 
from seeing how he reacts to learning his father called to ask where he was. 
Joey makes a quick exit, leaving it up to Robin to propagate the lie if she 
wants. Its not a very hurtful one and for coming clean she does get 
punished - a week without TV and she’s grounded - but Robin tells the 
truth. 

This small infraction stands out because, even when Robin could’ve 
gotten away with not saying anything, she comes clean. The opposite’s true 
of Joey, who didn’t have to lie but does so over something small. John can be 
accused of going overboard with his punishment, but Robin accepts it 
without fuss. You see this acceptance mirrored in the way Robin's sisters, 
Elizabeth and Casey, react. While there’s some taunting about getting to go 
outside while Robin cant, you never hear them say Robin's being treated 
unfairly or that her punishment’s unjust. It’s said in a joking manner, but 
Elizabeth even calls out her mom for not being strict enough (it’s because of 
her that two weeks of no TV goes down to one). 

Honesty requires feeling safe enough to tell the truth and from this one 
interaction the difference between John’s home and Joey’s start to reveal 
itself. Robin can trust that her punishment will be fair, but from the welts 
John finds on Joey’s back, Joey can't. This discovery is one of the hairier 
moments in this episode. John pats Joey on the back and, when he sees he's 
in pain, starts to ask about how he got hurt. Joey never gives John consent to 


lift his shirt and while John means well, by doing so anyway, his take-charge 
attitude feels imprudent as a response to Joey’s mistreatment by another, 
adult male. 

John didn't realize Joey’s dad was his abuser at the time, nor does he 
realize it when he visits the Whitaker home for the first time, but the 
difference between the two majors is telegraphed immediately from the way 
they're both dressed. John shows up in uniform while Joey’s dad is more 
casual, in a pair of jeans and sneakers. Hes at home, watching a football 
game, which doesn't require professional dress, but Joey’s dad never turns 
off the game during their conversation. John is talking about the possibility 
that his son is being abused and Major Whitaker cant be bothered to give 
him his full attention. Instead John is rushed out of the house with promises 
of getting together, that get revoked as soon as he’s out of their hair. The 
second time John drops by Joey’s dad is ready for him and wearing his 
uniform, too. Their first meeting didn’t go so well so the change in attire 
reflects Joey’s dad’s need to deflate John’s suspicions and cover himself. 

John knows by this second visit that Joey’s dad is the one who has been 
hurting Joey. Mrs. Whitaker had stopped by his office with her son, but her 
intention hadn't been to admit her husband was guilty. That came about 
after Joey started blaming himself. Instead, Mrs. Whitaker notably says it’s 
nobody’s fault. Her answer demonstrates a few things. First, it shows how 
people can grow accustomed to living in abusive environments. This is her 
normal and she expects to be, and accepts being, treated badly. Second, Joey 
and Emily love Major Whitaker. If “Conduct Unbecoming” doesn't vilify 
him, that’s because he’s not a villain in their eyes. Without ever going soft on 
child abuse, the episode gets to draw a more complex portrait of their family 
that also points to a reason why people stay in abusive relationships. Theyre 
not simple. Only the steps that need to be taken to prevent further abuse are 
shown to be cut and dry, which is why they’re represented by John. 

That being said, one of the smartest messages to come out of this 
episode is the importance of reaching out to professionals and not trying to 
handle these situations alone. Actions speak louder than words and while 
John repeatedly references Family Services and the counselors he’s talked to, 
we never meet any of them. This way John, as the show’s hero, remains the 


face of the effort to help Joey and his mother extract themselves from an 
unhealthy situation. Having gotten people involved who are more qualified, 
it stretches believability that John would be the one to go unsupervised to 
Joey’s home to let Major Whitaker know that his family’s staying back, but 
he’s the person viewers are familiar with, and there’s continuity in keeping 
him at the forefront. 

At the end of the episode a PSA with McRaney and co-star, Nicole 
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Dubuc (Robin), goes out to both “abuser[s]” and “survivor[s]” of abuse. It’s 
an approach that removes judgment - all parties are named as victims - but 
makes the emphasis on getting help for all involved. Everyone benefits from 
an end to abuse and the phone number for the Childhelp USA National 
Child Abuse Hotline gets repeated. 

One thing “Conduct Unbecoming” never touches on is whether Major 
Whitaker might be suffering from PSTD. As a marine, it’s possible his 
experiences in combat might have carried over into his home life but the 
show never gets into his medical history or possible causes for his violent 


behavior. 


The cast of Major Dad. A late 80s/early 90s TV show that would read much like 
classic sitcom material from the 60s, but sometimes dive into serious subject 
matter such as the child abuse episode “Conduct Unbecoming”. 


Seeing as “Conduct Unbecoming” is in a book of Very Special Episodes, 


Major Dad never checks in on the Whitakers again, though to be fair, Major 
Dad only lasted two more episodes before getting canceled at the end of 
season four. Maybe a fifth season would’ve included them in some capacity 
and the way the episode ends, they're going to stay in each other’s lives. 
Joey’s family plan to continue at Camp Hollister and John even tells Robin 
that Joey will need a friend “now more than ever.’ From starting the episode 
as boyfriend material, it’s notable that Joey’s already down to being Robin's 
friend (and she’s not even sure about that, asking John’s permission to “still 
hang out with him”) but as it is, we'll never know what might have been and 
the fate of the Whitaker's is left unanswered. 


“Hunger” from Blossom 
Original Air Date: 10 May 1993 
By Rachel Bellwoar 


Blossom (1990-1995) is about as subtle as Six’s light up sneakers yet it’s 
not just Joey whos missing some subtext in the season three episode, 
“Hunger.” Opening on Six’s feet in the before mentioned sneakers, it’s the 
kind of footwear that reminds us of Six’s age, like someone that young 
shouldn't be fending off body issues. She shouldn't - nobody should - but 
that doesnt mean it doesnt happen. Out of breath when the phone rings, 
Six asks the person on the line to hold. That ends up being Blossom, who we 
see lying in bed in her room, while Six continues to stretch during their 
conversation. Blossom and Six are the same age yet Blossom is constantly 
painted as an adult (Six has a teddy bear on her bed while Blossom’s room is 
more reserved) while the emphasis with Six is on her youth. 

This goes for outside of their friendship, too. In the kitchen the next day 
Blossom is making frosting when her dad walks in and proceeds to eat his 
fill. He’s going on a date and it’s very much the reverse of how this scene 
would usually go, with the daughter reassuring the father. Since Blossom’s 
parents are separated and Blossom’ the only girl in the house (she has two 
older brothers), there’s this added sense of Blossom stepping into a 
mothering role, with Six and her dad as the children that need looking after. 

When Six explains she was out running (hence why she’s out of breath), 
Blossom’s first response is to remark on the time. In this way Blossom is sold 
to us as the model teenager - in bed by 10:00 p.m. - while Six has been out 
exercising. Six has nothing to hide, however, and doesn't dodge any of 
Blossom’s questions. When she provides “I had a cookie,’ as her reason for 
running, its immediate and without hesitation. You're made to understand 
Six doesn't see anything wrong with this course of action. If anything, she 
treats her answer as self-explanatory - of course she had to run. She ate a 
cookie and that’s what you do. 

Then there's the donut that came after, forcing Six to extend her run. 


Now the cookie isn’t a one-time reaction to eating an unhealthy snack but a 
pattern that Six has fallen into, where she thinks there’s an equation to 
staying thin. As long as she knows how many calories she’s eaten, she can 
cancel it out with the right length run. 

At this point Six hasnt stopped eating, like Miranda on the Lizzie 
McGuire season two episode, “Inner Beauty,” or D.J. in Full House’s season 
four episode, “Shape Up.” Blossom invites Six over for dinner the next night 
and she agrees to come, but during that dinner Six admits she’s on a “skip 
lunch, eat half a dinner” diet. Julie, who Blossom invited to dinner as well, 
says she “[doesn't] trust any diet where you don't eat three meals,” but more 
than a decade earlier, Bill Bixby, who directed this episode (and was the 
Incredible Hulk on the seventies TV show), did commercials for Dietac. 
One of the selling points of that pill (before it was taken off the market) was 
that it helped you “control your appetite ... so you eat less? In “Hunger” that 
approach to dieting is presented as a mistake. 

After making a joke about Six running to pick them up some fried 
chicken from a place near the airport (“That way you can eat as much as you 
want”), Blossom calls Six “totally out of control,” but ends their phone 
conversation there, calling back to talk about the light up sneakers but 
making no mention of Six’s weight concerns again. This is the main problem 
with this episode - Blossom never has a frank discussion with Six about 
what's going on. Instead, she brings in Julie, who we learn was bulimic 
before getting help at a clinic for eating disorders. 

However, Blossom refuses to cop to this, as well. It can't be a 
coincidence that she invited Julie to dinner the same week Six started 
exhibiting signs of an eating disorder. Maybe if she ever mentioned having 
Julie over before but Blossom’s dad needs to be told who she is and Six only 
knows Julie for what she went through, with bulimia. 

The way Blossom describes Julie to her dad, she isn’t a person but an 
example. Her whole identity has been subsumed by her struggle with 
bulimia, and it’s not even clear whether her clinic stay was recent. People 
talk about it like it happened yesterday but that doesn’t mean it did. “Check 
this out; Blossom says to her dad before rattling off Julie’s life story like she’s 
narrating an after school special. On the outside, Julie appeared to have the 


perfect life. Then came the bulimic fall from grace. It’s gross, yet Blossom’s 
tone is that of excitement. After all, Julies bulimia is why she’s useful to 
Blossom, and why she’s been given a dinner invitation (the bigger question 
is why Julie agrees to come). Otherwise, there's no indication that Blossom 
and Julie were friendly, yet none of this makes Blossom’s father the tiniest 
bit suspicious — other than a crack about how Julie wouldn't have been his 
“first choice for dinner,’ he keeps eating frosting, unperturbed by the double 
standard that allows him to eat without misgivings while joking around that 
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frosting’s “poison.” 

As clear as it is for viewers that Julie’s being used, it’s less clear whether 
Julie’s aware of it. Six leaves the dinner first so Blossom and Julie have a 
chance to talk yet no mention is made of Blossom planning the night as an 
intervention. That could mean Blossom acted alone but then you have to 
wonder why Julie accepts a night where the sole topic of discussion is her 
eating disorder, and from the perspective of two people who are curious, 
not concerned. Blossom tells her dad they’re going to be talking about boys 
but that doesn’t happen in any of the scenes we see. Instead the ongoing gag 
is that Blossom and Six keep accidentally using phrases that could apply to 
an eating disorder (for example, “toss the cookies” instead of “hand them to 
me”). While the idea that they shouldn't walk on egg shells around Julie isn’t 
a bad one, that would require they eventually move past the gag. Instead, 
Blossom and Six make it worse by stopping to correct themselves every 
time, drawing more attention to the words they use and putting Julie in a 
position where she has to make them feel better to appease their guilt. 

Eventually Blossom pulls out the frosting she made, and Julie says she'll 
be right back. This leads Six to wonder whether she’s going to throw up. The 
laugh track plays while Six makes a gagging motion with her hand and 
Blossom immediately says, “no.” Youre still left feeling uncertain, though, as 
the show switches over to one of the B-stories this episode involving Joey’s 
new job and a Mrs. Robinson situation. There's no follow-up scene, so we 
dort know whether they decided to check up on her or not, but the next 
thing you know they're heading downstairs, ready for Six to leave. 

As Julie tells Blossom, once theyre alone, bulimia is an ongoing 
struggle. By treating it like something in her past, Blossom and Six feel able 


to ask Julie personal questions but Julie “get[s] in moods” sometimes. 
During her conversation with her dad Blossom had noted it was “lucky that 
someone found out what was going on,’ so Julie could get help. Everything 
points to Blossom wanting to be that person for Six yet when Six tries to get 
her to come clean at the end of the episode (not because she’s angry but 
because she wants to know the truth), Blossom won't admit anything. 

While the dinner may have done more harm than good for Julie, it 
seems to have had its intended effect on Six, who is able to recognize 
(without being told) that she’s been doing a lot of the same things Julie did, 
when her eating disorder developed. If bulimia is an ongoing struggle, 
though, one dinner isn’t going to be enough. Six is going to need someone 
she can talk to (and hopefully that includes someone whos a professional, 
and not a teenager, trying to resolve things without adults). On Lizzie 
McGuire (2001-2004), Miranda had her friends. On Full House (1987- 
1995), D.J. had her family, but when Six tries to come to Blossom to have a 
serious conversation, Blossom changes the subject. Suddenly she’s 
determined to talk about boys, like she told her father they would, and it 
discourages Six from trying to pick up the subject again. 

Bulimia isn’t a problem you can resolve in two days but that’s all the 
time Blossom (the show and the person) want to spend, with Six ending the 
episode in bed at the same time as Blossom as final proof that she’s 
improved. In this way bulimia becomes something to hide, as well. People 
still associate Julie with bulimia, yet if it’s a choice between gossip and 
suffering in silence, Six should be able to talk to her best friend, regardless 
of whether it’s uncomfortable. 


“Slater’s War” from Saved by the Bell: The College 
Years 
Original Air Date: 28 September 1993 
By Lee Gambin 


When the original series of Saved by the Bell (1989-1992) went into 
production (an off-shoot of the short lived series Good Morning, Miss Bliss 
(1987-1989), one major element in regards to developing the show was the 
fact that the producers genuinely went in for color blind casting. The role of 
Lisa Turtle was originally conceived as a white Jewish girl, but would 
eventually come to life in the guise of the bubbly energetic Lark Voorhies, a 
young black actress, while the character of A.C. Slater was intended to be a 
white jock, but with the casting of Mario Lopez (who was a child actor 
appearing in the musical series Kids Incorporated (1984-1993) the character 
became a Latino athlete and army brat, who would become the show’s 
identified muscle-bound hunk to play off the scheming heartthrob lead 
Zack Morris (Mark-Paul Gosselaar). 

When the teens from Saved by the Bell grew into their college years, a 
spin-off series, which aired in prime time as opposed to Saturday mornings 
which is where its predecessor lived, was developed featuring four of the 
original cast members and introducing new folk to play off one another. In 
Saved by the Bell: The College Years (1993-1994), growing up and living out 
of home and on campus would lead the way into various “adult” themed 
territory where sex and relationships and the role of one’s education and 
vocation would take precedence over crazy antics and hijinks displayed in 
the former series. Also, self-discovery is something that pops up in this 
short lived off-shoot, and in the episode “Slater’s War”, A.C. Slater comes to 
understand the importance of racial pride. 

For the most part, Slater had been a typical jock stock character - vain, 
athletic, popular with the girls and easily heated up either aggressively or 
sexually. He would have a lengthy and complicated romance with resident 
feminist and activist Jessie Spano (Elizabeth Berkley) during Saved by the 


Bell, but here, with Jessie not on board, Slater would find various conquests 
of the female persuasion. One such girl is the smart and political Theresa 
Alvarez (Ara Celi). When Theresa, a Latina student dedicated to fighting for 
the rights of Hispanic visibility, is introduced, she speaks to Slater in 
Spanish, to which Slater looks like a deer in headlights. He explains that he 
has no idea how to speak Spanish and explains that he took French lessons 
instead, which prompts Theresa into convincing him that the Spanish 
language is sexier as she flirtatiously butters him up with words. There is no 
doubt here that she is attracted to him, and he to her, but there is something 
far more important on her agenda. She wants him to embrace his Hispanic 
heritage and be proud to be Latino. 

The conversation in class is about the media being biased and having an 
insidious hidden bias as Theresa points out that Europe is covered and given 
front page attention while tragedy and devastating reports from South 
America is rendered sidebar material, and seen not as important. This 
reflects the plight of the Latino community as one that is neglected and 
sometimes rendered invisible and this could be a mirroring of their 
representation in television situation comedy as well. There have been 
Latino characters peppering sitcoms, however a lot of them could be only of 
Hispanic heritage by name and their racial background is never brought up. 
However, is this a positive? Could it be argued that because these characters’ 
race is never made an issue that they are fully fleshed out people who don't 
have to rely on being the “token Latino” or having their race the number 
one priority in regards to the make-up of their importance on the show? 
This is something that “Slater’s War” tackles head on - that A.C. Slater is a 
character who never even knew of his heritage until now, and he had been a 
fully fleshed out main protagonist in an ensemble that featured mixed race 
friends. 

But Theresa pushes her fervent belief that “Mexican Americans are 
usually ignored”, and her beautiful integrity as an activist is powered by her 
desire for an independent Chicano study group. Theresa is such an 
admirable character and someone who sees her racial pride as important 
and she eases Slater into believing that it is, without berating him 
whatsoever. It is a beautifully written message in what would be a very rare 


occasion in this series to take on the Very Special Episode model, seeing 
that it (a) didn’t run too long to deliver more and (b) was not entirely 
welcomed by critics who thought it was an odd choice to have the series air 
during prime time. 

Slater thinks of himself as an American, and Theresa insists that 
knowing one’s heritage is important (she says she sees herself as an 
American also, but being Mexican is just as valid). She brings up the issue of 
his name, which is really a great counter to how the character developed 
and was of course originally intended to be white. She says “Slater is an 
Anglo name, you're Latino.” The denial of his roots being an issue is what 
sets him onto his quest at being proud and at least interested in hearing 
about where he comes from. 

But the episode shifts its focus on his relationship with Zack, more so 
than the one blossoming with Theresa (who incidentally, like most minority 
characters who come in to teach a lesson, disappears after this episode). 
Zack shows an unabashed admiration of Slater’s sexual prowess (he likes 
that Slater can always get dates and he also makes mention of Slater only 
having to flex his biceps at the gym in order to get girls), so therefore there 
is this color blind respect for this aspect to Slater; “the studly right hand 
man’. However, Slater is not impressed with Zack’s insensitivity about race. 
He says “Tm Chicano, in case you never noticed’, here suggesting that now 
Slater does see race as important. Zack breaks the fourth wall with “I always 
thought he was Italian” and his casual racism is on show generating laughs - 
the notion of “close enough” being in play here as a form of hushed racism 
where nations are roped in together in the eyes of ignorant Anglo Saxons. 
But something else is working here, there is the complicated nature of their 
friendship examined where Zack never needed to see race and only saw his 
pal Slater. However, racial identity has become important for Slater and 
while he learns Spanish at the college diner he busses, he also starts picking 
up on casual racism while he works, calling out Mexican stereotypes such as 
being slow and dirty. 

Theresa heading the Chicano studies department meeting acts as the 
episodes crux and Slater’s idea for a sit-in sparks an energetic and 
enthusiastic response. Zack is annoyed that this sit-in will get in the way of 


him taking a ski trip and therefore he comes across as a selfish jerk in the 
episode - something that is a pretty consistent character trait for the show’s 
lead - and while his priorities are all out of touch with reality, he does make 
mention that “Weve been friends for five years and only now this Chicano 
thing comes up?” Does this once again enforce the notion that Zack truly is 
color blind and therefore not at all racist or meaning to be, or does it 
reinstate his position as a selfish jerk, or even more so, a selfish white jerk? 
Zack is referred to as “Mr. Whitebread” by a pissed off Slater (albeit that one 
time where Zack’s Indian heritage was brought up in a Saved by the Bell 
episode “Running Zack”), forcing Slater to then teach his friend some 
history. He explains that his heritage is important to him because of a 
multitude of reasons and one being the sad fact that his father had to hide 
his racial background to pass as white in order to be accepted - in the army 
and in life. This becomes a very important political duty to uphold his pride 
in being Latino and an agitated Slater sternly asks his pal Zack “Haven't you 
ever cared about anything other than yourself?” 

This resonates with Zack who then takes a stand and comes to the 
defense of Theresa and her Chicano student body, fronting the authorities 
and questioning their invite to have police intervene the sit-in, but 
eventually there is news that the chancellor will meet with Theresa and her 
team to discuss the possibility of the Chicano studies group. The show ends 
with Zack learning about the importance of democracy and racial equality, 
and he also heartwarmingly tells Slater that he cares deeply about their 
friendship with a genuine apology to follow. The two young men walk off 
together as eternal amigos, as the show comes to a close. 


“Fast Friends” from Full House 
Original Air Date: 12 October 1993 
By Michael A. Smith 


In this episode of the television series Full House (1987-1995) — the fifth 
episode in the show's seventh season - we find Stephanie Tanner (Jodie 
Sweetin) in a funk. She has just completed her second week of sixth grade 
(she refers to it as junior high, which is odd to me. In my day - and I think 
still today - junior high/middle school began at seventh grade). She 
bemoans the recent school redistricting which has sent herself and three of 
her friends to four different schools. 

When we next see her at school she is having trouble in the girl's 
restroom, unable to find paper towels or get the hand dryer to work. 
Resorting to toilet paper, she is practically wrapped up like the Mummy 
when another girl enters. Like a little female Fonzie, she gets the hand dryer 
to work and it’s apparent that Steph has made a new friend. She invites the 
girl, named Mickey (Molly Morgan) home to meet her family. She's invited 
to stay for dinner but informs Steph that it’s her turn to make dinner for her 
and her mother, referring to her mom by her first name. Steph concludes 
that Mickey is, indeed, pretty darn cool and she is happy to have finally 
found a new friend. 

That friendship is challenged the next day when, again in the girl’s 
room, she runs into Mickey and a group of her friends. Things go fine until 
one of the girls offers Stephanie a cigarette. She takes it but is unsure what to 
do. Seeing she is uncomfortable the girls begin to taunt her. Looking to 
Mickey for support she is hurt when her supposed new friend puts a 
cigarette to her own lips and declares “light me up.” To paraphrase Fred 
Rogers, can you say peer pressure? 

It's out there, hiding in places you may not expect. Peer pressure is 
something everyone in the world experiences at least once in their lives. 
From kids in the schoolyard to senior citizens, it’s something you cannot 
escape. When my mother would shoot down a request of mine that involved 


my friends - normally going to a party or staying out past curfew - I would 
answer back with the following: “But (insert name here) is going!” She 
would always answer back with the same reply, “If they were going to jump 
off of a bridge would you jump with them?” You could never understand 
that reasoning. Today, as a father (with a son who is also a father) I can 
certainly understand my mother (and father) doing their best to keep me 
safe. What appears to be an innocent thing or, even worse, a fun thing, 
probably wasn’t going to seem as innocent or fun in hindsight. But you don't 
want to be the outcast - the uncool kid - so you sometimes do things you 
really know in the back of your mind you shouldn't. I knew I shouldn't 
smoke - I used to pester both of my parents about their habits - but I 
wanted to be liked and I did the one thing I thought would get me noticed. 
It did, but for all the wrong reasons. 

This theme is also explored in Back to the Future Part II (1989) in which 
Marty McFly Jr. is asked to join Griff and his gang in some nefarious 
mischief. Though he knows it’s wrong, the young man agrees after his 
manhood is challenged. Of course, we learn that his decision to participate 
- and, later, his decision to not participate — has a large impact on his future. 
I'm not saying that every instance of peer pressure is life altering - I doubt 
had I actually started dating my high school crush that we would have end 
up married — but of course, at the time, they seem monumental. 

My granddaughter, Harper, is five years old and this past fall I attended 
some of her soccer games and it was funny to see peer pressure at that age. 
One of her teammates is her older cousin and Harper sticks to her like glue 
off the field. Whatever the cousin is doing, Harper has to do it too. Part of it, 
of course, is adulation but I think that is also part of peer pressure. You want 
to be just like a certain person, or at least be accepted by that person and 
their friends, so maybe you think twice about doing something you feel - or 
know - is wrong. 

As the episode progresses Stephanie is once again confronted by Mickey 
and her clique but this time she turns the tables on them. She uses her best 
feature — her wit and sense of humor - to deflect their insults, even winning 
Mickey over. Again she is faced with hanging out with Mickey after school 
and she agrees, as long as smoking is not on the agenda. Mickey agrees, 


even commenting that she needs to cut back some. Can you say happy 
ending? 


“(38 Special” from Blossom 
Original Air Date: 25 October 1993 
By Martyn Conterio 


Over a month after this Very Special Episode of Blossom (1990-1995) 
aired in October 1993, President Bill Clinton signed the Brady Handgun 
Violence Prevention Act, itself an amendment of the Gun Control Act of 
1968. Named after press secretary James Brady, gunned down and 
subsequently paralyzed during John Hinckley Jr’s assassination attempt of 
President Ronald Reagan, in 1981, the Brady Amendment ensured licensed 
gun traders, importers and manufacturers made background checks against 
an individual before the sale of handguns could be completed. The Brady 
Amendment importantly implemented the FBI’s National Instant Criminal 
Background Check System. 

Attempts to get to better grips with gun ownership were made 
throughout the early 1990s, including the legal requirement to register 
semi-automatic weapons and military-grade machine guns, which didn't go 
down well and led to acts of civil disobedience, gun owners invoking the 
2nd Amendment as their reasoning and referring to their lack of 
cooperation as America’s tradition of political protest in the face of 
government meddling in the rights of its citizens. It is against this volatile 
political discourse to which this episode belongs, as well as a series of highly 
publicized incidents at high schools throughout America, where pupils 
turned up to school with guns and often both teachers or students killed. In 
Olivehurst, California, in May 1992, four were killed and 10 injured, when a 
former student entered school grounds with a shotgun and sawn-off .22 
caliber rifle. 

Looking back nearly twenty-six years since it aired, in this our 
horrifying and psychologically scarred post-Columbine, Sandy Hook and 
Parkland socio-political and cultural landscape, this episodes plea to 
responsible gun ownership is resoundingly tragic. Set as it was, however, 
against the contextual backdrop of the incoming Brady Amendment, the 


actions of President Clinton must have felt like a glimmer of progress and 
hope for the United States; a moment where common sense briefly 
prevailed against corporate lobbyists and right-wing rhetoric. For the 
nation’s obsession with upholding the dubious 294 Amendment (“A well- 
regulated Militia, being necessary to the security of a free State, the right of the 
people to keep and bear Arms, shall not be infringed”) and intense lobbying 
and pressure from the National Rifle Association means sweeping changes 
to gun control laws never happen. Things occur in incremental steps only. 
“38 Special’, the Very Special Episode of Blossom, is politicized, but its 
message is cleverly constructed around morality not a soapbox discourse on 
right or left politics. Both in its main plot and subplot, the Russo children 
(Blossom and Joey) decide to confront an issue rather than duck it. Saying 
and doing nothing is not an option. 

The Very Special Episode begins with Blossom at her school locker one 
morning. A fellow student, Jimmy Kelly (Devon Gummersall), pitches up, 
having been away for a while, and everybody is glad to see him back. 
Blossom is rocked, though, when she sees Jimmy put a .38 snub-nosed 
revolver into his locker and brushes off her concern. He tells her it’s all just a 
prank to scare a friend, and not to nark on him. Nobody likes a nark. In 
high school, there is a version of the “Snitches get stitches” prison code. The 
threat not to tell authority figures about the .38 Special kickstarts in 
Blossom a querulous state of emotions, as she’s torn between taking a moral 
stand or ignoring the issue. The fear of being labelled a nark, a tattletale, a 
nosey parker causes Blossom angst issues, but this is deeply serious stuff. 
But neither is Jimmy a proto-Columbine maniac plotting to kill everybody 
in school. Hes not pitched as a Heathers-style black-clad villain who 
menaces Blossom, either. He's a foolish boy with lots of baggage. The lesson 
the episode wishes to impart is a plea to responsibility and awareness of 
having guns in the home, how readily suburbanite children may access 
them and how they might end up taking their own lives because they 
haven't been taught to respect or fear weapons. 

In a conversation with Six, later that day after school, Blossom and her 
best friend discuss what to do. The show’s protagonist, at first, sticks to the 
code of not coming clean with salient info, preferring to - like another 


crucial character will do in the episode (an alcoholic clown) - 
circumnavigate around the truth, referencing it without explicitly stating 
what's eating her. Six believes people are put off making morally upstanding 
decisions because American children (and, we can infer, society at large) are 
forced to contend with a multitude of fears. “Fear of kids on dope, fear of 
gangs, fear of getting beat up,” she reels off. “Fear of guns?” Blossom adds. 

Blossoms troubling experiences in this episode (written by David Reo) 
are mined for both pathos and of course comedy, making its valuable points 
through dilemma-based drama and its typically sharp sense of humor. 
Together with the borderline surreal setup of its subplot - involving a 
drunken clown who randomly turns up at the Russo household, lost and 
looking for the address where he’s been engaged to perform at a birthday 
party - this Very Special Episode acutely taps into deep-seated anxieties, 
fears and emotional tensions at the heart of American home life. It isn’t just 
the Jimmy Kelly gun plot which gets probed, but job security (also reflected 
in Frosty the Clown’s narrative but also Nick’s struggles to secure paying 
gigs for his band), alcoholism and the cry for help. While Blossom’s 
storyline concludes with a tragic outcome - the death of a young boy who 
recklessly played with guns — her brother Joey’s subplot, provides a welcome 
note of good old American optimism, to offset the violence and horror. 
Frosty (Dick Martin) finally confronts his years of grief-fueled boozing. It 
might sound daft, that he’s grieving his performing partner, an elephant 
named Daphne, but he feels lost without his friend and here the show taps 
into recognition of the emotional support animals can so vitally provide a 
person through life. Daphne meant the world to him. Here he is now, an old 
man, washed up, grief-stricken and finding solace in the bottle. Frosty 
proves no one is a lost cause and the act of asking for help is a monumental 
moment in the struggle to get clean, but a hugely important one. 

The scene between Frosty and Joey, who has agreed to drive the 
drunken clown to an address at Blueberry Lane, as they stop momentarily 
and look out at the blazing lights of Los Angeles, is beautifully played. 
Frosty has consistently batted off Joey’s questions on the issue of his 
addiction to alcohol, with corny jokes or rebuttals. Joey, the dopey but 
good-hearted kid that he is, forces the issue once and for all with the magic 


words: “Do you want some help?” The softness with which Lawrence 
delivers this question, asked three times, mantra-like and forceful without 
being angry or obnoxious, demonstrates to the viewer how such a helpful 
approach can yield welcome results. Not by screaming and yelling, no 
matter how exacerbated one can be with a loved one and their foibles, but 
with understanding, empathy and compassion. The hardest moment for any 
addict is not to admit their addiction, it’s asking for help. “I want some 
help,” Frosty finally replies, the weight lifted off his shoulder, the battle one, 
but the war still far from over. Joey and Frosty head back to the Russo 
household and older brother, Tony (Michael Stoyanov), is there. He agrees 
to whisk the old clown off to an AA meeting, recognizing a fellow traveler 
and promising to support him. 

At the episodes end, at school the following day, boyfriend Vinnie 
(David Lascher) informs Blossom that Jimmy Kelly is dead. “He had an 
accident with the gun, last night.” She impulsively moves towards and then 
past his locker - now a ghostly metaphor for his absence from school life, of 
the secrets we keep, the problems we bury. Blossom stops in the corridor, 
before turning around, back to Vinnie. They embrace. 


And Jn My Opinionation, The 
Hun Js Gonna Surely Shine 


1994 - 1998 


“Meat” from Blossom 
Original Air Date: 24 January 1994 
By Martyn Conterio 


Several months before this Very Special Episode of Blossom (1990-1995) 
aired in the early weeks of 1994, its director Bill Bixby (1934-1993) passed 
away. The renowned actor, an icon thanks to his stint as the tortured 
scientist who becomes The Incredible Hulk (1977-1982) was suffering from 
the advanced ravages of prostate cancer and exhausting experimental drug 
treatments. In total, Bixby oversaw 30 episodes of the popular NBC sitcom 
between 1992 and 1993 - making him the second longest-serving director 
of the show. Ever the trouper, and despite being in absolute agony the day 
before “Meat” taped, the director continued to work, conducting rehearsals 
from a sofa, due to his weakened state. Six days later, he fell into a coma and 
died. The episode is credited to Bixby and co-director Selig Frank. 

In “Meat”, written by Glen Merzer, who contributed scripts between 
seasons 2-4, there exists a dizzying array of issues confronted, examined and 
picked apart. There is environmental devastation of the Amazon rainforest 
powered by rampant consumerism, Six (Jenna von Oy) finally admitting to 
herself and those around her she has a problem with booze, a white 
partner’s anger at society being unable to accept interracial romance, a 
piercingly honest conversation about casual racism and the struggles of 
vegetarianism and its image problem. Finally, there is a look at aggressive 
male behavior in the form of Blossoms beau, Vinnie (David Lascher), 
locking horns with homeless shelter coordinator, Evan (Lochlyn Munro), 
over the affections of the titular character. This final narrative thread 
provides the Very Special Episode’s title with a crucial double-meaning: 
Testosterone-fueled blokes fighting over women like they’re just a piece of 
meat. The overriding theme, however, or rather its connective tissue, is male 
anxiety. Merzer’s script posits the antidote is the wise words of women. In 
“Meat”, it is several female characters who coax men down from their 
gnawing worries, strops and moods, via enlightened observations and plain 


old honest conversation about how they’re feeling. It is well known men are 
very good at hiding their emotions or masking them behind 
demonstrations of manly behavior. 

The cold opener sets things up beautifully with the health concerns of 
patriarch Nick Russo (Ted Wass). He returns from a jog around the 
neighborhood to discover his doctor telephoned with the results of a test. 
His cholesterol level is not looking good, Blossom (Mayim Bialik) informs 
him. At 290, Nick is set into a panic. 290 isn't bad, his daughter posits. The 
father fires back it’s all good if “You're a 1000-pound hog that’s been rolled 
in batter and deep-fried? The unwelcome news spurs Nick into decisive and 
drastic action. But before this, he lets Blossom in on the Russo family’s 
tragic genetic history and how a great concern has always hung over him: A 
grandfather died of a heart attack, his father died of a heart attack and the 
potential thought of never seeing any grandchildren saddens him 
profoundly. Blossom quips, if he wants to see any grandkids soon enough, 
Nick can pay for her and boyfriend Vinnie to go away together to Hawaii. 
“Careful, Blossom. My heart? 

Their discussion continues after the credits sequence, with Blossom 
pointing out how much meat he eats weekly. As a sarcastic response, the 
father hits upon a sarcastic solution: “What do you want me to do, go 
vegetarian?” The pair make a promise to go green and eat veggie, then and 
there, with Blossom joking “We'll be granola-heads together” Nick isn’t 
instantly won over by the suggestion. He points out vegetarians always come 
across as so morally superior. But its easy to see why. Being a veggie in the 
1990s was hard work and letting people know it wasn't hectoring, it was a 
call for some respect. Nick observes further how meat-eating is causing not 
just a health crisis in the USA, it has a global impact. Our rampant 
consumerism hasn't abated at all in the 25 years since this Very Special 
Episode aired. It has increased. The Amazon rainforest - the lungs of our 
planet - continues to be decimated by farmers and their cattle. At over 5.5 
million square miles, the fact the size of the destruction is visible from space 
is horrifying. Twenty per cent of the Amazon has been cleared for timber 
and cattle grazing. The forests take in and stores 10% of Earth’s atmospheric 
carbon, meaning this is released when we fell the trees. Nick’s awareness is 


welcome and it is put in the script to raise viewer awareness, while avoiding 
hectoring and guilt-tripping. 

Today, anybody wishing to opt into a vegetarian diet has a whole host of 
non-meat and non-diary options. Back in the 1990s, it was slim pickings. 
The decade, too, proved a crucial period in the rising vogue for vegetarian 
diets and U.S. medical practitioners and boards reconsidering their 
approach to human health. They began to promote the benefits of 
alternative diets to the staple meat and dairy. In a country where morbid 
obesity levels are through the roof and around 735,000 U.S. citizens suffer a 
heart attack per year, with 610,000 dying from heart-related disease or 
illness, where one in four deaths in America is heart-related, Nick’s anxiety 
isnt paranoia dressed up. “Lets go get some tofu,’ he declares, the heart to 
heart with his daughter finished, him admitting it will be a struggle to 
change his all- American diet of meat, meat and meat. 

From literal red meat to red meat as symbolic of power dynamics in 
relationships, the next scene cuts to Blossom and Six helping at a homeless 
shelter. Opening on a grill cooking burgers and toasting buns, it is here she 
meets preening narcissist Evan for the first time. The gal pals discuss 
Blossom’s recent conversion to vegetarianism and how she hasn't eaten meat 
all day. Fast-talking Six - always ready with a wisecrack - comments she 
hasn't had sex today, “But that doesn’t make me a nun”. 

Evan is a blonde-haired, blue-eyed preppy slickster with a mirror on his 
clipboard (a fact Six picks up on straight away). Whereas she has his 
number immediately, Blossom is smitten and edges Vinnie out of her mind 
and pretends her relationship with him isn’t anything major, so impressed is 
she with homeless shelter admin guy, Evan. Again, Six - overhearing a 
conversation between her friend and Evan - is not impressed with his self- 
importance, pomposity and WASP-like, Ivy League look. It is clear from 
Six’s observations, this guy isn't looking for love with Blossom, but a hook 
up. Poor Vinnie is reduced in stature to “This boy I know”. When Vinnie 
walks into the homeless shelter in his denims, Evan casually remarks the 
dinner line is at the back of the hall. Blossom’s boyfriend tells Evan he’s here 
to pick up the girls, only for the coordinator to insult Vinnie by suggesting 
he’s a loser. The tension between them is made of classic male rivalry, where 


the female is the prize for the taking. “What a waste,” Evan rues, when he 
discovers Vinnie and Blossom are an item. Later, Evan turns up at the 
Russos door and brazenly attempts to steal Blossom away, asking her out on 
a date. He pressures her, again assuming the role of the predator-like male, 
quite likely seeing Blossom as a notch on the belt and, as stated, a piece of 
meat. 

In the Very Special Episode’s penultimate scene, Vinnie and Blossom 
have it out and he makes the claim a male’s possessiveness is a sign of 
commitment and how much they care about their partners. “Well, I take the 
attitude that you're being a little bit possessive shows me you think of me as 
a little bit of a possession.” Hysterically and disingenuously, Vinnie promises 
hell never look at another woman again, if she doesn’t see Evan. Blossom 
laughs. “Vinnie, you're a guy. Your head turns when Marge Simpson comes 
on the screen.” Ultimately, it is a question of trust and confronting a specific 
male anxiety, heightened by the pair’s shared Italian-American heritage and 
cultural beliefs (man as protector). Blossom - always wise beyond her years 
- tells him for their relationship to work it must be on a foundation of 
mutual trust and respect. Vinnie and Blossom make up. 

On first look, Tony’s subplot and his relationship with African American 
Shelly (Samaria Graham) sits apart from the veggie storyline and Blossom’s 
dalliance with Evan. But not so fast! The scene begins with the oldest Russo 
sibling asking if Shelly will take his name, when theyre married. This 
tradition - the woman takes the man’s name - feeds into the type of 
ownership over a woman which is expressed in Vinnie and Evan's battling. 
Shelly isn’t entirely sure she wants to be a Russo. Tony then asking her not to 
do that modern “hyphening thing” and adding “It’s like advertising you 
cant make a decision”. “Would you take my name, if you were the woman 
and I was the man?” Shelly asks. 

The conversation soon ends and is partially interrupted by a waiter 
(Marty Pollio), who makes a casually racist remark. Asking if the diners 
would like dessert, he suggests ice cream. “What will it be, then? Probably 
chocolate and vanilla?” The waiter chortles at his own crummy line, but 
Tony hits the roof and threatens to sock him, grabbing the cowering waiter 
by the lapel and getting rough, before backing off. 


At the Russo home, Shelly and Tony sit at the kitchen table. The 
conversation they have is electrifyingly honest about how society perceives 
interracial relationships and romance. Tony professed color-blindness is, we 
might well argue, a form of entitlement, as we wonder whether his 
liberalism really feeds off and into an insecurity centered on how he and 
Shelley will draw attention and people will comment. It’s about how he feels. 
A level of scrutiny he is not used to at all, Shelly, as an African American 
woman, most definitely will have experienced such things. “I should have 
popped that waiter,” Tony exclaims, still riled up over the incident. Shelly 
tells him violent actions are pointless, but her fiancé admits the waiter broke 
“the charm”. By this, he means nobody had previously commented on the 
interracial aspect of the relationship. Then he refers to it rather crassly as 
“the skin thing”. Shelly hits back with the truth: “Tm sure they’ll have been 
many comments you just didn't hear”. 

Tony’s girlfriend attempts to calm him by extolling the virtues of being 
different and people coming in all different shades. He rues the fact God 
didn't make people smart enough to see it Shelly’s way. It’s a poignant scene 
and zeroes in on how casual racism works, but also how it’s best dealt with - 
measures of grace and nuance. “Just because some waiter was completely 
tactless, doesn’t mean they’re racist”. Her words of wisdom are tinged with 
fatalism, however, but are entirely realistic: “Look, you can't get worked up 
every time you run into a little bit of ignorance. ve got news for you, 
sweetheart, it’s not going to stop any time soon.” 

The episode concludes with a final bit of female-focused narrative. 
Blossom and Six back in the kitchen - which as a setting is curious and 
equally ironic, as male chauvinists often expound it the female’s natural 
space. Six mentions her mother has found her a rehab clinic and she’s 
committed to going, finally admitting to herself and her best mate, her 
dependency on alcohol is a problem. It is a cathartic moment for both 
characters. 


“The Last Dance” from Full House 
Original Air Date: 8 February 1994 
By J.R. Taylor 


“Hi, I'm John Stamos with a note to parents. Tonight’s Full House is a moving 
story about the passing of a grandparent and its effect on the family. We urge 
you to watch and talk about it with your children.” 


Now that’s how to start a Very Special Episode. Full House (1987-1995) 
was letting the audience know right up front that this wasn’t just another 
“TGIF” comedy lineup. This episode of Full House is going to be 
emotionally demanding. Regular viewers would find it pretty weird, too. 

ABC executives put some real thought into this episode, which - unlike 
most VSEs - killed off a character that the audience had actually seen 
before. Veteran actor Jack Kruschen had first stopped by Full House in 1990. 
The character of Iorgos Katsopolis added a new generation to the hit sitcom 
about a widowed father whod brought in his rockin brother-in-law Jesse 
Katsopolis and wacky best friend Joey Gladstone to help him raise three 
daughters. 

The network had brought in death education expert Helen Fitzgerald to 
consult on this episode. The storyline was also another chance for star John 
Stamos to emphasize his own Greek heritage - having already asked the 
producers to change his character’s last name from “Cochran” to 
“Katsopolis” in the second season. 

Stamos wasn't worried about stereotypes, though. This return visit from 
his grandpa (who likes to be called “Papouli”) doesn’t lack for broad Greek 
gags. The show starts with Danny (Bob Saget) at the kitchen table, 
admonishing his daughters and Joey “to get these grape leaves ready before 
your Great-Grandpa Katsopolis gets here!” 

Then were reminded that Papouli “used to be a fisherman” before 
Danny and Joey reminisce about their childhood dream of buying a boat. 
That cavalcade of Greek qualifications is briefly derailed by eldest daughter 


D.J. (Candace Cameron) coming back from the mall, only to get upset to 
learn that her opinionated best friend Kimmy had bought some sunglasses 
that shed been eying. 

“I dort want to be seen together wearing the exact same glasses,” says 
D.J., with an offended Kimmy volunteering to end their friendship. Andrea 
Barber had recently joined the cast as a regular, though, so no one’s worried 
about that subplot. 

That's all initially forgotten when Uncle Jesse comes home from the 
airport with Papouli. The old man is full of energy, if a little forgetful. He 
confuses Danny for Joey (Dave Coulter), and D.J. for middle daughter 
Stephanie (Jodie Sweetin). Then it’s time to say hello to Jesse’s wife Rebecca 
(Lori Loughlin). 

“Who could forget Rebecca?” shouts Papouli, with littlest girl Michelle 
(played in alternating scenes by Mary-Kate and Ashley Olsen) cheerfully 
commenting: “I bet you could? People forget Michelle was so beloved 
because she could be poisonous. 

Papouli gets plenty of scenes to have a grand Greek time, including 
making up a mess of Moussaka. He counsels D.J. with a touching story 
about a Greek villager named Nikos who got jealous after his pal Andreas 
bought a pair of pink ox-hair slippers just like the ones that Nikos bought 
his wife. (“Hes passing down the wisdom of our Greek ancestors,” Jesse tells 
D.J., before admitting he’s got no idea where Papouli is going with the story.) 

There’ also a flour food fight with a Greek soundtrack, before Papouli 
and Michelle go into the living room to practice a Greek dance. Jesse turns 
down a chance to join in, saying “I really dort dance.” 

Papouli doesn’t approve: “You're Greek, you dance!” Then he explains to 
Michelle that “to feel Greek, you must be proud! Proud of your ancestors, 
the great authors and thinkers! You should enjoy life a little bit, too! That’s 
why we dance, because we cannot contain our happiness!” 

Jesse decides he’s going to enjoy life by cleaning up the flour in the 
kitchen, while Michelle asks Papouli to come to her school and teach all the 
kids how to dance. So far, things are going great. Sadly, things are about to 
get Very Special. 

The passing of time is shown with an overnight shot before the sun's out 


again — with a depressed cast sitting around the kitchen table. “It’s like a bad 
dream or something,” Jesse finally says, with his wife helpfully adding: “At 
least Papouli died peacefully in his sleep? 

“I just feel so helpless,” says Jesse. “It’s like, if I could have been there, I 
could have done something - I could have helped him.” Becky assures him: 
“There was nothing that you could do? 

Now, this is a good time to revisit how all of these people ended up 
together in their San Francisco home. Danny Tanner was left raising three 
daughters (the youngest at six months old) after his wife Pam was killed by a 
drunk driver. Jesse and Joey both moved in to help take care of D.J., 
Stephanie and Michelle. Its hard not to remember that this family has 
already dealt with some serious trauma over the loss of a loved one who 
wasnt born in the 1920s. 

But there’s Jesse on the verge of tears - before he abruptly gets up and 
says: “I’m fine. I don’t have time for this. ’'ve got so many things to do, make 
the arrangements...” 

Everyone offers to help, but Jesse heads on out. Aunt Becky reassures the 
girls that “it’s just his way of dealing with the pain, you know, by keeping 
busy.” 

You know who else has had to deal with pain? Michelle, who skips back 
into her house from her Honeybee meeting with a present that she’s made 
for Papouli. The thing kind of looks like a birdhouse. “Where is he?” she 
asks. 

“This is not easy to say to you,’ Danny explains. “This morning, after 
you went to school, we went to wake up Papouli... Michelle, he died in his 
sleep last night.” 

A disbelieving Michelle asks, “What?” as Danny continues: “He was just 
very old, and his heart gave out.” 

“No; shouts an angry Michelle. “Hes not dead!” Then she breaks the 
birdhouse (or whatever) and runs to her bedroom. One of those Olsen 
twins does some fine acting as Danny follows her upstairs. 

“Its not fair? Michelle complains to her father, who consoles her by 
saying that “Papouli had a long and full life? That seems kind of important. 
Some people die young. Specifically, some people in San Francisco. Even 


more specifically, someone who might look a lot like the mother that Michelle 
never knew. 

“It makes me so mad, Michelle responds. Danny assures her that the 
family will make it through this before saying, “Anything you want to ask 
me?... If you do, I’m here for you.” 

We're thinking any questions like that might've come up when Michelle 
learned that her mother died at a tragically young age! There was a whole 
episode back in season two about Stephanie refusing to give up her 
childhood stuffed bear and everyone getting exasperated because nobody - 
including Stephanie - remembered Mr. Bear was a gift from her dead 
mother. This whole family has some kind of weird blind spot when it comes 
to poor Pam Tanner. 

Speaking of Stephanie, she steps in after Danny to talk to Michelle. 
Thats because it’s her job in this episode to deliver some bad advice. 
Michelle admits that she feels like crying. “Me too,’ says Stephanie, “but we 
cant do that in front of Uncle Jesse... if he saw us cry, he might start to cry 
again, too... weve gotta be brave for Uncle Jesse, and not let him know that 
were sad, too.” 

“But how can I stop myself from crying?” asks Michelle. Stephanie tells 
her to “just think of something funny, like, uh, when Joey stuffs a whole 
doughnut in his mouth” 

“Yeah, agrees Michelle. “That always makes me laugh” 

That doesn’t rate a laugh from the laugh track. In fact, the laugh track 
has been in mourning for a while now - but finally returns when Jesse 
comes in to see how Michelle is doing and notices her strange expression. 

“What are you doing?” he asks. 

“Thinking of Joey stuffing a whole doughnut in his mouth? 

“Oh. Alright. Well, you girls hang in there... looks like Pm going back to 
Greece for a few days.” 

“Good job, kid,” says Stephanie. Meanwhile, were starting to wonder if 
Danny’s wife is really dead. That’s the official story, but maybe we would’ve 
learned she ran off to become a porn star if Full House had a season nine. 

Danny shocks his extended family the next day by inviting them to the 
backyard to see the new boat that he’s bought on impulse. “It took you six 


months, notes Becky, “to decide between liquid or powdered bleach!” 
Furthermore, it’s taken several years for Danny to have an impulsive 
response to death after the sudden loss of the mother of his children. 

Danny brings out a Gilligan cap for his little buddy Joey, which is a nice 
homage - as is naming the boat Papouli. Uncle Jesse’s certainly touched by 
the gesture, but heads back into the house when he’s once again on the verge 
of tears. “I gotta go make some calls? he says, while Becky advises him to 
take some time for himself. 

Then here comes Kimmy in those damn sunglasses - although it’s funny 
when she sees Danny and Joey and says: “Hey, Beavis and Boathead!” DJ. 
asks for a minute with her friend, and they renew their friendship because 
of Papouli’s wise parable about Andreas and Nikos. 

We next see Jesse getting a call that Michelle isn’t at school. That’s damn 
alarming. Whos supposed to be watching that kid? San Francisco’ always 
been full of freaks. Fortunately, Jesse looks out the window and sees that 
Michelle is hiding on the boat. He goes to the backyard and lures her out 
with a pudding snack. 

Then they have a heart-to-heart talk. Michelle explains that Papouli was 
supposed to come to her school that day to teach the kids a Greek dance: “I 
was afraid that if I went to school and Papouli wasn't there, I'd feel sad... but 
if I feel sad, I might cry, and then I can’t be brave for you.” 

Yeah, remember that lousy advice? Michelle quickly rats out Stephanie 
after Jesse asks, “Where'd you get the idea you needed to be brave for me?” 

“She probably thought she was telling you the right thing to do,” Jesse 
explains, “but she was wrong. I’m going to talk to her about that. Michelle, 
we should always share our feelings with each other. That’s what makes us a 
family.’ 

The sweet thought gets Jesse (and us) closer to a well-deserved crying 
jag - which finally happens after Michelle assures Jesse that “it’s not your 
fault... his heart was old? (“Unlike my mother’s,” she could add.) 

The episode doesn’t make a big deal out of that crying scene, either. John 
Stamos is nicely restrained. This isn’t one of those VSEs where somebody’s 
clearly pushing for an Emmy. 

Anyway, it’s no surprise that Jesse gets Michelle back to school for the 


closing moments of Share Time. (A lowering boom mic, however, almost 
surprises the audience by barely missing Jesse’s head.) The teacher greets 
Michelle and asks, “Do you have something for Share Time today?” 

Well, that opens a can of worms. “My great-grandpa Papouli was 
supposed to come to school today to teach us a Greek dance,” Michelle 
explains, “but he died” 

“We're all very sorry, Michelle,” says the teacher - who could mention 
that at least the guy must have been fairly ancient, unlike Michelle’s mother, 
but maybe we should quit dwelling on that. 

“He taught me some of it? adds Michelle, “but I’m not sure if I can 
remember.” Still, she valiantly pulls out the cassette tape (“Hooked on 
Bouzouki,” notes the teacher) and gives it a try before faltering after seven 
steps. 

We all know where this is going. “I can’t remember the rest,” says 
Michelle. Uncle Jesse steps back in to say, “I can.” They dance together as the 
credits roll. Meanwhile, were wondering why Jesse wasn't into dancing at 
the start of the episode. The guy was a Japanese rock star just a few seasons 
ago. Did we imagine all that? 

The closing credits, incidentally, show stills from both of Kruschen’s 
appearances as Papouli. It’s so sentimental that some viewers probably 
assumed Kruschen had really died. In fact, he made it to 80 years old before 
finally passing in 2002. Thats a long life for anyone, let alone a beloved 
character actor - and especially compared to Michelle's mother, right? 


“Dapa’s Got a Brand New Excuse” from The Fresh 
Prince of Bel-Air 
Original Air Date: 9 May 1994 
By Rebecca Booth 


The Fresh Prince of Bel-Air was initially broadcast on American cable 
television between 10 September 1990 and 20 May 1996, over six seasons. A 
situational comedy or sitcom operating around class distinctions, the “fish 
out of water” scenario it presents is beautifully established in Quincy Jones’ 
opening theme song, “Yo Home to Bel-Air”: Will Smith is a working-class 
teenager living with his single mother in Philadelphia who, after a street 
fight, is sent to live with his affluent uncle and aunt, Phil (James Avery) and 
Vivian Banks (Daphne Maxwell Reid) and their spoilt family in the very 
upper-class world of Bel-Air. The fact that Will Smith, already an 
established rapper, used his alias “Fresh Prince” in the title to portray a 
fictionalized role, in addition to the exaggerated comedy and endurance of 
the theme song, belies socio-political issues at the heart of this premise. 
Though dramatic moments would pepper the show throughout its six years 
on air, specifically sensitive topics would be dealt with in Very Special 
Episodes (VSE). 

A VSE refers to a specific television show, typically a drama or sitcom, 
which tackles moral, taboo, and topical subjects. They allow and encourage 
discussion, particularly among children and adolescents, from within the 
contained, safe, and familiar space of the television series - a world we 
inhabit on a regular basis, filled with faces that we trust. 

Despite the show’s socio-political focus, and distinct representation of 
black culture - the cast is predominantly African American, black culture is 
celebrated in each episode, and specifically African American issues such as 
racial stereotyping and firearms violence (African Americans are 
statistically eight times more likely to be killed by firearms than white 
Americans) are explored at length - the issues are always presented in a 
universally inclusive way. 


This is very much the case with “Papas Got a Brand New Excuse’, 
episode 24 in the fourth season of the show, which aired originally on 8 May 
1994. Will is studying at the University of California, Los Angeles and is 
working as a cashier at the campus convenience store, the Peacock Stop. He 
notices a man watching him and believes him to be a police officer. When 
Will mentions this to his cousin Carlton (Alfonso Ribeiro), he is told that he 
might as well own up. Will nods and starts walking over to the man, before 
turning angrily to Carlton and stating that he didn’t do anything. This play 
on racial stereotyping informs the socio-political focus of the show’s 
comedy; systemic inequality is of course the real issue, not black culture. It 
is Will's childhood, as an African American youth raised by a working-class 
mother and living on the poverty line, that informs this assumption/joke. 
Will’s past further punctuates this opening scene when the man refers to 
Will as “son”; Will realizes that, after fourteen years, he is looking at his 
father, Lou (Ben Vereen). 

This altercation could have been fleeting; Will’s father goes to leave 
when he has revealed himself, and Will, despite being overwhelmed, invites 
Lou to the Banks’ house for dinner. It is Will’s inclusive nature, and his 
yearning for his father to be in his life, that sets the narrative on its 
definitive course. Only Phil's reception is hostile; Vivian is more concerned 
with how Phil will react, trying to diffuse the tense situation, and the Banks 
children all make indifferent comments about Lou’s sudden appearance. 

As Will and Lou bond, Phil becomes increasingly upset. When Will 
states that he is accompanying his father as he works across the country for 
the summer, Phil and Will have a heated confrontation in which Will 
angrily shouts: “You are not my father!” Phil in turn questions his parenting, 
asking Carlton if he is a good father. Carlton’s exaggerated response - 
stating that his father is the best and asking if he can have early access to his 
trust fund - is of course played for comedic effect, further clarifying the 
very real issues at play in the final scene between Phil and Will. Though Will 
often refers to monetary gain and enjoys his material lifestyle in Bel-Air as 
much as any teenager would, the two conversations between Phil and his 
sons - one biological, one unofficially adopted as part of his household - are 
very revealing. Carlton’s only concern in terms of his future is the money he 


feels he is entitled to, regardless of whether it has been earned; his first 
words to Lou are “What have you brought me?” As long as Carlton has a 
financial cushion, he doesn’t care or question his past, present or future. 
This is also true of his complete family unit; he has never known life without 
money or full familial support. 

Phil makes peace with Will; after four years of raising Will as his own, 
he knows Will wants his biological father in his life. This selfless act, though 
painful for Phil, mirrors Will's mother’s decision to send her son to live with 
his aunt and uncle. This difficult choice, especially considering the fact that 
Will was so upset by his father’s absence as a child (“It ain't like I’m still five 
years old. Ain't like Pll be sitting up every night asking my mom, “When's 
Daddy coming home?”), is not one of abandonment on his mother’s part, 
but one of sacrifice. The premise of the show lies at the center of this 
episode: beneath the humor and the luxuries Will enjoys living in his uncle's 
beautiful house in Bel-Air, and attending a prestigious school, Will was sent 
to live with his extended family due to a variety of underlying socio- 
political issues, one of which being that his father was not there to support 
his son. 

When Lou predictably informs Phil that he cant take Will with him 
after all, Lou tries to shirk away from telling Will himself. Will catches his 
father before he leaves and responds to his father’s excuses by calling him 
“Lou”. Will’s subsequent impassioned speech to Phil is not one of need; 
unlike Carlton, he lists all the things he has accomplished himself, and that 
he will go on to achieve. Though he mentions expensive cars, a career, and 
marrying a beautiful woman, it is clear that the most important thing to 
him is family and being a loving father. He wants to be everything that his 
father is not, everything he needed as a son. 

Anyone who has been abandoned - purposefully - by a parent, 
especially during childhood or adolescence, has questioned their worth, 
identity, and complicity in the face of this rejection. I can personally attest 
to this: the heart-breaking anxiety, with all of its unanswered questions, is 
perfectly captured in the one line uttered by Will at the end of his 
monologue: “How come he don’t want me, man?” Phil's silent response says 
just as much: there is no definite answer. The responsibility of the 


abandonment of a child rests with the parent, but it is the child who bears 
the emotional scars. This question is the crux of this episode and speaks to 
why the series is so resonant with audiences. 

The hug signifies that Will does need a family, and a family he has. I 
have never dwelled on my father’s absence because I have the most 
wonderful and supportive family around me, both biological and bound by 
friendship; for this, I am nothing but grateful. Similarly, despite Will's 
suffering, the episode reveals that he not only has a strong circle of 
dependency, but a mother who would sacrifice precious time with her son, 
during his formative years, in order to ensure he has every chance at the 
best possible life. This is the lasting message from the episode, not the 
abandonment itself, or Will's brave and maturely resigned reasoning that 
Lou will never feature in his life - sadly the single element that Will can 
control in his relationship with his father. This says so much about Will’s 
constitution, and how this has been shaped by the loving support and 
influence of his family unit. 
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Ben Vereen stars as the deadbeat dad to Will (Will Smith) in “Papa’s Got a Brand 
New Excuse” from The Fresh Prince of Bel-Air. 


As much as I personally empathize with Will, and especially since 


returning to the series as an adult, the person I most pity is Lou. As the 
abandoning parent, he is alone, literally hitting the road in a nomadic 
escape from rules and responsibility. Lou knows nothing, as Phil 
admonishes him, of Will’s life and the loving family that has embraced and 
raised him. Lou has excluded himself from this extended familial group by 
his actions, leaving others to raise his own child. Aunt Viv’s parting words 
to him are: “Lou, if you walk out on Will now, don’t you ever come back.” 
His bitterness, guilt and constitution - it is apparent that Lou as an 
individual is not very dependable in several facets of his life - render him 
incapable of redemption and, most importantly, a relationship with his son. 
Though it saddens me to think of what has been lost in the lack of a 
relationship with my own father, and so many children who have 
experienced the lasting pain of parental rejection, the episode ultimately 
champions the people who choose to be parents or parental figures. The 
final image on the screen - a statue of a man embracing a child - is the 
present that Will used all of his wages, not inheritance money, to purchase 
for his father. This statue resonates not as a symbol of abandonment, but a 
representation of Phil’s specific relationship with Will as a father figure and 
is reinforced by their physical embrace. It reminds me of a saying often used 
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within my own family: “Ohang means family. Family means nobody gets 


left behind or forgotten”. 


“Changing Nature” from Dinosaurs 
Original Air Date: 20 July 1994 
By Lucas J. Gutman 


An article from The New York Times published a week before the first 
episode of Dinosaurs (1991-1994) aired gives a hint as to the reason the 
series ended with such a profound and serious episode. It goes back three 
years earlier when Jim Henson started developing the show, though he 
would not live to see the show produced. Son Brian Henson indicated that 
Jim “wanted it to be a sitcom with a pretty standard structure, with the 
difference being that it’s a family of dinosaurs and their society has this 
strange, toxic lifestyle” Knowing that, it appears that the show kept to Jim 
Henson's vision with the show’s final episode, “Changing Nature”. 

“Changing Nature” begins innocuously enough with a news report from 
Howard Handupme on DNN (Dinosaur News Network) about the annual 
migratory return of Bunch Beetles, an apparently beautiful sight that turns 
everyone's faces skyward. Back at the Sinclair home, everyone is gazing 
toward the atmosphere, except Earl, who is futzing with his brand-new BBQ 
grill, the PYR-O-MATIC 5000, which explodes as he tries to use the remote 
control on it. As the news coverage continues, we learn the bunch beetles 
are not just a beautiful sight, but essential to the planet's ecosystem, 
consuming cider poppies, which grow thick the same time of the year. 
When they don't arrive precisely on schedule, Earl is not bothered. (“What 
possible difference could it make?”) At this point, I expected a typical man 
vs. nature Very Special Episode. What follows is one of the most nihilistic 
VSEs to happen in a sitcom. A sitcom primarily aimed at children. 

As cider poppies quickly proliferate and grow over seemingly every 
space, a lone tipsy Bunch Beetle bungles into the Sinclair home. He's on his 
way to mate at the swamp but has lost his ability to find it. With Charlene’s 
help, she takes him to what used to be the swamp and is now a giant wax 
fruit factory. It is a division of the WeSaySo Corporation, the company Earl 
works for. As Charlene is interviewed on DNN about the impending eco- 


crisis, Earl interrupts to spout off on important technological advances that 
have been made, like electric toothbrushes and microwave toast. He's not 
concerned about the sacrifices. (“A forest here, a few species there”) Back at 
WeSaySo, Earl's boss Mr. Richfield has a plan to deal with the overgrowth of 
cider poppies: a chemical defoliant that will be sprayed over all of Pangea. 
He picks Earl to be the “concerned citizen” that will be the face of the “task 
force” leading the planet-wide poisoning. That night, helicopters dump the 
toxic slime and by morning, all the poppies have been killed. But also, all 
forms of plant life on the planet. This is not your typical dopey dad sitcom 
moment. 

This is where the VSE turns from a mild eco-friendly episode into a 
nightmare of epic proportions as Earl glances out the window to view a 
hellscape of a post-apocalyptic wasteland. Mr. Richfield’s idea to bring back 
plant life is as simple as it is idiotic: make it rain. How to make it rain? Blow 
up volcanoes with bombs, of course. (“They spew off big puffy clouds 
whenever they erupt?) Surprisingly, the voice of reason at this point is Earl. 
(“Maybe we should think twice before unleashing the unholy fires of hell”) 
But Mr. Richfield holds firm, telling Earl not to lose faith in the power of 
technology. The next shot is stunning as we cut to a view of Earth from 
space as eruptions occur all around the rotating globe. Howard Handupme 
reports that it may be “tens of thousands of years before the sun shines over 
Pangea again.” As Earl seems to grasp the enormity of the terrible decisions 
that have been made, Mr. Richfield’s eyes remain on the immediate 
corporate prize as he tells Earl that purchases of WeSaySo products during 
the apocalypse might make for the best third quarter in the company’s 
history. “I think this could be the last third quarter in history. The world 
may be coming to an end’, responds Earl wearily. “Well, that’s a fourth 
quarter problem’, responds Mr. Richfield. 

Back at the Sinclair home, we get a wrap-up in the darkest possible way, 
though one that still conforms to sitcom conventions. Earl apologizes for 
screwing up (this time bringing on the end of the world) as his mother-in- 
law mocks him. (“I always knew youd screw things up.”) The only one who 
doesn't understand the gravity of the situation is the breakout star of 
Dinosaurs, the baby. In the remaining moments, Earl tries to sooth his 


infant’s worries. (“Dinosaurs have been around for 150 million years. It’s not 
like we're just going to... disappear.”) But as the camera pulls out of the 
Sinclair home onto the frozen landscape and Howard Handupme says 
“goodnight and goodbye’, we know that everyone will indeed disappear. A 
mournful tune plays over the falling snow instead of the familiar end credit 
tune that has been featured in every previous episode. 

Now here is a Very Special Episode! While the merits of “I Never Ate for 
My Father” and “Steroids to Heaven” as VSEs could be argued, there is no 
debate about the specialness of “Changing Nature”. I cant think of another 
sitcom that ended the entire species of its characters in a final episode. 
Much less a sitcom mainly aimed at children. The series doesn’t just end 
with this VSE, there is no doubt at the end that all the dinosaurs weve come 
to know and love (and several other forms of animal life) were absolutely 
and permanently doomed. “Changing Nature” has the good fortune of 
being the final episode of the series in that it can truly be a Very Special 
Episode in a way that no other VSEs possibly can. It can make permanent, 
irrevocable changes to the characters. In the case of “Changing Nature’, 
irrevocable changes to the planet. Dinosaurs was always pretty strong in its 
comical commentary on corporate domination. In “Changing Nature’, the 
show gets to bring it all home when corporate power and corruption 
becomes responsible for the death of the earth itself. 

It is interesting to note the conflicts Henson Associates had with the 
Walt Disney Company as far back as the year of the show’s premiere in 
1991. In an article in The New York Times from May 5 of that year, just a few 
weeks after the premiere of Dinosaurs, they outline what it called “a legal 
battle bitter even by the litigious standards of Hollywood”. After the death of 
Jim Henson the year earlier, a pending sale of Henson Associates to Disney 
had collapsed as Brian and his four siblings went to legal war with Disney 
over use of the Muppets in the Disney theme parks. The same week 
Dinosaurs premiered, the case was finally settled with Disney apologizing 
for “any harm it may have caused”. One wonders if Brian Henson, who went 
through many battles with the Walt Disney Company, isn't having quite a 
bit of fun tweaking their nose with WeSaySo, the corporate giant that 
doomed all life on earth. Granted, the fictional company is one of industry 


and not entertainment, but the name WeSaySo seems to imply a company 
with internal directives, as Henson had to deal with. 

The fact that Dinosaurs had many Very Special Episodes should not be a 
surprise. In an interview before the first episode had aired, executive 
producer Michael Jacobs explained that one reason the show had humans 
and dinosaurs living at the same time in history to “show how humans 
would have looked to another species and to make people see themselves in 
the dinosaurs.” Indicating the seriousness the show meant to take and 
perhaps pre-figuring this stunning final episode, Jacobs added, “We go 
around as if were kings of the earth, but who knows how much time we 
have left here?” 


‘The bleak ending to the Jim Henson-designed series Dinosaurs had the dawn of 
the ice age set upon the prehistoric family in “Changing Nature”. 


“White Men Can’t Kiss” from Roseanne 
Original Air Date: 16 November 1994 
By Sally Christie 


Illinois has a history of racial unrest. The Chicago Race Riots of 1919 
resulted in 38 deaths and left over 1,000 people homeless. In 1944, black 
people moving into white neighborhoods became a cause of fire bombings, 
assaults and rioting. In 1966, two years before his assassination, Martin 
Luther King Jr. began the Chicago Freedom Movement. This was intended 
to be a non-violent protest to highlight the poor living conditions black 
people were experiencing, limited access to education and racial 
discrimination that occurred when black people tried to buy or rent 
property in white neighborhoods such as Marquette Park. Marquette Park 
largely consisted of blue collar workers and was known as an unofficial 
border between black and white neighborhoods. On July 31, 1966, civil 
rights demonstrators entered Marquette Park and were met with extreme 
violence from the white community. Rallies in Marquette Park have been 
recorded up until 1986, with an attempted rally by the Ku Klux Klan. 

The fictional small town of Lanford in which Roseanne (1988-2018) 
operates, is located in Illinois, a couple of hours outside of Chicago. 
Roseanne (Roseanne Barr) and Dan (John Goodman) Conner are Lanford 
born and bred, always making jokes about how they wanted to escape 
Illinois, but never had the means to. The season seven episode, “White Men 
Can't Kiss’, opens up the extremely complex discussion of whether racism is 
passed down from older generations or learned from what we see reflected 
in the society around us. The initial storyline centers on D.J. (Michael 
Fishman) being cast as the lead in the school play, which he auditioned for 
because it required him to kiss a girl. When D.J. vehemently refuses to kiss 
the lead, Geena (RaéVen Kelly), Roseanne and Dan initially think it’s 
because of his young age, however, D.J. reveals it is because she is black. 

Rather than the focus of the episode being on D.J. learning to accept 
different races, writers Rob Ulin and Kevin Abbott shift the focus to 


Roseanne and Dan and their conflict on how DJ. developed such 
prejudiced views. Initially, Roseanne doesn't realize that D.J’s reasoning is to 
do with Geena’s race, she assumes that D.J. is being pressured into doing 
something he doesn’t want by his teacher. When Roseanne attempts to talk 
to Mrs. Simms (Lisa Banes) about the situation, she is told that the play 
wont be changed to suit certain peoples values. Roseanne still oblivious, 
then sees Geena and finally understands what is going on. Mrs. Simms 
promptly tells her, “I see a lot of this around here, it always starts with the 
parents.” This raises one of the core themes of Roseanne: class. Mrs. Simms 
assumes the Conner’s have certain prejudices due to their working-class 
status without even opening up a discussion with her. This leaves the 
audience with a rare glimpse of Roseanne being speechless and defeated. 

When Roseanne and Dan speak to D.J. about the situation, Roseanne is 
hell bent on D.J. kissing Geena, so they aren't seen in Lanford as a family of 
racists. However, Dan is not so sure. When an argument inevitably breaks 
out between Roseanne and Dan, Dan says, “He grew up in Lanford, it’s only 
5% black and kissing is a new thing for D.J.! Its only natural he’s not as 
comfortable kissing a black girl as one of his own!”. Dan’s statement is a call 
back to Marquette Park, where in 1960, of the neighborhood’s 51,347 
residents, only three were black.22 Although, by the 1990s these figures had 
drastically changed. We also see here how Dan feels D.J. is within his rights, 
because he isn’t used to seeing black people, when he is doing nothing more 
than enabling an “us and them” attitude and reinforcing a fear of difference. 
Roseanne sees things differently. She feels DJ's thinking is 
transgenerational, passed down to him from Dan, which ultimately justifies 
Mrs. Simms’ harsh statement. 

The thought of Dan having racist attitudes is confronting, not only for 
Roseanne, but for the viewers. Dan being one of the most loved characters 
on the show, seeing this side of him really drives home the notion that not 
all racists are out there waving Confederate flags. These prejudices are 
frequently unknown and unseen to others. And of course, Dan can't really 
hold racist views, because he has a black friend, right?! Dan calls an 
emergency poker game with his buddies, with his black friend Chuck 
(James Pickens Jr.) being the guest of honor. 


Dan's intentions are good, as he genuinely does want to open up a 
dialogue with Chuck and speaks candidly with him about the situation with 
D.J.. However, he essentially wants Chuck to tell him his views aren't racist, 
which Chuck refuses to do. He questions Dan about why his opinion 
matters so much to him, “If I feel OK, then all black people feel OK, cause 
we all the same?” Chucks question allows Dan to understand how his 
thinking is fostering division and not equality. Five months prior to “White 
Men Cant Kiss” airing, American football hero OJ. Simpson allegedly 
murdered his ex-wife Nicole Brown and her friend Ron Goldman. While 
Simpson’s trial did not begin until January 1995, the case was already 
creating a racial divide in America. This was largely due to the Los Angeles 
Police Department's previously appalling treatment of L.A’s black 
community. This racial tension in 1994 America is reflected in such a 
simple, powerful way through Chuck’s questioning of Dan's intentions. 

As the episode comes to an end, Roseanne and her sister Jackie (Laurie 
Metcalf) are closing their diner and reflecting on how great it is that Dan 
could admit his wrongs and grow from them. A black male (Lewis Dix Jr.) 
knocks on the diner door asking to be let in. Roseanne flips the open sign to 
“closed” and refuses him entry. It turns out, the male is Geena’s father. 
Roseanne asks him why he didn't just mention that in the first place, to 
which he replies, “Do you need to know of all your customer’s names before 
they come into your restaurant?” Roseanne explains it’s not because he is 
black, it’s because he is a man, it’s night time and she doesn't feel safe. She 
tells him, “There is probably just no way you're ever gonna see where Pm 
coming from” Geena’s father replies, “You know that’s funny, I was gonna 
say the same thing to you.” The impact of this statement is like a kick in the 
stomach. The heart of Roseanne is its commentary on gender equality and 
the constant barriers society holds up against women. However, in this 
moment Roseanne is faced with the realization that she benefits from white 
privilege. Geena’s father can't possibly know what it feels like to be a woman 
feeling unsafe at night, but Roseanne has no idea what it means to exist in 
the world as another race. While Dan can recognize his prejudices, 
Roseanne isn't even aware that hers exist. 

In its twenty-three-minute run time, “White Men Can't Kiss” asks the 


audience so many vital questions about our prejudices, where they come 
from and how do we evolve? However, like every episode of Roseanne that 
focuses on a serious issue, be it homophobia, birth control or race, nothing 
is wrapped up in a neat package for the audience. While it is a sitcom, the 
viewers don't always get the luxury of coming away from the show feeling 
upbeat. This is the utmost strength of Roseanne, its ability to ask difficult 
questions it never provides the answers to, leaving this task in the hands of 
the audience. 


22McMahon, Eileen. Chicago Lawn, Encyclopedia of Chicago (2004), <http:// 
www.encyclopedia.chicagohistory.org/pages/256.html>. 


“Bullets Over Bel-Air” from The Fresh Prince of Bel- 


Air 
Original Air Date: 6 February 1995 
By Christopher Eaton 


Sitcoms are well known for being light-hearted and containing fairly 
basic comedy. Especially back in the nineties, during their prime, they were 
not watched really to learn or discuss anything in depth; instead they were 
treated primarily as escapism. Though sitcom producers understood this, 
they also realized that they could influence their audiences and felt 
responsible for educating them, at least somewhat, on some important 
concepts or issues - from time to time. This might be when an important 
event had happened, or just when awareness had reached a high level. The 
so-called “Very Special Episodes” aired infrequently, and without following 
any recognizable pattern, but they were the vessel by which the companies 
taught their viewers about important worldly affairs. 

The Fresh Prince of Bel-Air (1990-1996) has a number of these; one of 
them being “Bullets Over Bel-Air’, and its second part “A Decent Proposal”. 
In this Very Special Episode, the producers chose to address an important 
issue: gun violence (especially against minorities). Will does damage to one 
of Carlton’s belongings, and so they go to an ATM so that Will can pay him 
back. After extracting the money, they are assaulted by a criminal, and Will 
is shot. The criminal is not shown, and it was a very abrupt confrontation. 
Some of the biggest movies in the few years before this episode was aired (in 
February 1995) had been Lethal Weapon 3 (1992), Jurassic Park (1993), 
Cliffhanger (1993), and True Lies (1994); Will Smith’s own Bad Boys would 
be released in April of the same year. It is quite possible that the writers and 
the director wanted to make a comment on violence. Movies had (and still 
do) arguably glorify and romanticize it. Gunfights are cool and good guys 
rarely get hit (and when they do, they rarely get hurt badly). At the very 
least, action movies normalize violence. The producers wanted this to be an 
intense and surprising moment. They also wanted this to be a moment that 


affected the audience personally. They succeeded: Will is not some lofty 
superspy or supercop; he is a kid who is part of the television audience's 
extended family. 

In the first part, one of the most compelling issues is that of guilt: 
especially Survivor's Guilt. Will pushes Carlton aside and is shot instead of 
him. Carlton knows that and is not only grateful, but guilty as well. He even 
tells Will that “I owe you one.” That debt is very quickly called in when Will 
learns that Carlton has purchased, and is (maybe unwittingly) concealing 
his firearm. When he learns this, he frantically tries to convince Carlton to 
give him the gun. It takes some convincing and more than enough yelling, 
but Carlton finally gives in and hands over the gun. Will then begins to cry. 

He can see the issues that Carlton is facing because of the shooting, and 
because of the gun. Will senses the guilt emanating from Carlton; Carlton 
thinks that he should have been shot. Carlton is always known as the well- 
meaning conservative Republican of the show, but he is always truthful, 
honest, and pure; he wouldn't seriously hurt anybody willingly. This change 
shows the absolute intensity of the situation. The producers do a very good 
job of showing how such a catastrophic event could change somebody. It is 
a well known fact that in dangerous situations, those who are less affected 
physically will become guilty. Carlton's guilt is a textbook example of said 
guilt. He becomes even more afraid and affected than Will himself! 

Also, Carlton's complete about-face from being an innocent 
conservative “child” to being a gun owner - a gun owner who might have to 
use the gun - is too much for Will to bear. He even asks Carlton: “Could 
you shoot someone?” To which Carlton replies affirmatively. Though 
Carlton is, as stated previously, a gentle soul, this robbery has affected him 
in such a profound manner that he might resort to violence. 

It is important to note that this episode was released during a time of 
great racial tension. In 1991, Rodney King was beaten by L.A. police 
officers; this sparked enormous riots all across the city and prompted a 
reaction from the entire country. In 1994 and 1995, O.J. Simpson’s trial was 
held, and this episode of The Fresh Prince of Bel-Air premiered while the 
trial was going on, probably on purpose. The producers wanted somewhat 
to highlight that racial tension by making Carlton carry a gun. The average 


viewer might not notice this, but one of Will’s reasons for crying might have 
been because he understood the ramifications of a black man carrying a 
gun. Carlton’s entire life would change once he kept the gun. Not only 
would he become more violent, but he would become more suspect in the 
eyes of the police, who had just endured racial riots a couple years before. 
This relates to what many youths might have done during this time: buying 
guns for “safety”. Though they thought they were providing safety to 
themselves and their loved ones, they - especially black people - were 
endangering themselves further by making them suspect in the eyes of the 
police. Conservative Carlton might think that he is carrying a gun for 
protection. He might argue this if he is arrested. He sees himself as an 
affluent conservative and the son of a prominent professional and local 
judge; most likely, police officers would simply see him as a black youth 
with a gun. Philip tells Carlton that they have to trust the system, but he has 
to realize that the system might not be ready to trust Carlton. 

One of the most interesting things regarding this episode is that it 
concerns Will and Carlton - two completely different people in most every 
aspect. Will is tough, popular, and liberal, while Carlton is exactly the 
opposite. When Will is convincing Carlton to leave the gun, and take that 
path, it is the tough guy who grew up in hardships telling the sheltered boy 
who grew up in luxury to not get violent. It is even known that Will has 
been in at least one fight, which is the reason behind his moving to Bel-Air 
in the first place. Thus, it is not a stretch to say that Will could be a violent 
person. There are any number of episodes where he “talks the talk” when 
confronted, even if we never see him “walk the walk”. That changes when he 
is shot, and that changes when he sees Carlton with a gun. He realizes how 
much gun violence can change people, and even himself. It is also possible 
that Will’s reasoning is that he does not want Carlton to become like the 
violent people in Philadelphia, and how close Will was to becoming them as 
well. 

The reason that Will moved to Bel-Air was the violence in Philadelphia. 
He was to be protected from that. It turns out to be quite ironic, though, 
and Will even acknowledges it when he is speaking to his mother in the 
hospital. He says, “Just think: I moved here from Philly because we thought 


it was too dangerous.” While seemingly an offhand comment, the 
implications hidden in this are pretty serious. It means that nowhere is 
completely safe. Even the richest of neighborhoods and the most well-off 
towns can be just as much at risk as poor and crime-prone areas. Not only 
an interesting statement, this could serve as a warning to viewers to not let 
their guard down wherever they are. Will and Carlton were attacked at an 
ATM in Bel-Air, the richest neighborhood in Los Angeles and one of the 
safest areas in the country, after all. 

When all was said and done, and Will has taken Carlton's gun away, the 
viewer expects the troubles to be over. While in a certain way, the troubles 
were lessened, there is still something important on Will's mind. While in 
the hospital, he proposes to his girlfriend, saying it is because she had been 
with him through it all. He also attributes his rapid recovery to the 
enthusiasm he feels when knowing that they will be married. She does not 
accept immediately, though. In her opinion, the strong and conflicting 
emotions that Will has been feeling throughout the shooting and 
hospitalization have culminated in extreme vulnerability. Vulnerability that 
he wants to get rid of. He needs support, and she is the only option in his 
mind. He does not realize this, however, and she puts the misunderstanding 
to rest when she tells him, “I dont want to marry you? The following 10 
minutes of the episode consist of Will sulking around and being generally 
depressed because of her rejection. It is only in the end when she explains 
that he realizes why she had done so. 

The intensity of situations, like a shooting, can make people vulnerable 
and frail, and grasp for any form of support, even if detrimental in the long 
run. Many people experience scarring situations and the director wanted to 
showcase that vulnerability to a broader audience. The purpose was to help 
the viewers understand and sympathize, but also be able to control those 
feelings in their loved ones, so that they, and their loved ones, would not get 
hurt. 

This episode leaves doubts in the viewers minds as to the effectiveness of 
the legal system, as well as all of the other topics above. Even Carlton starts 
having second thoughts about the strength and fairness of the system that 
his own father works for. He even goes so far as to say that the system had 


failed him to his father’s face, and his doubts lead him to taking the law into 
his own hands, with his gun. 

This episode (both parts) is particularly relevant to the modern day, 
with the George Floyd riots, where many people feel compelled to take 
matters into their own hands, and feel like the system has failed them or 
cheated them in some way. Will offers another solution to that, and he, and 
the director do a great job of illustrating all of the extreme thoughts and 
emotions that run through the heads of those people directly and indirectly 
involved in a violent situation. The Very Special Episode “Bullets Over Bel- 
Air” as well as the follow up “A Decent Proposal” were made to explain this 
mindset and these situations to people who may not have experienced 
them, and it does so entertainingly, comedically, seriously, and masterfully. 


“Dangerous Secret” from Boy Meets World 
Original Air Date: 8 November 1996 
By Lee Gambin 


The creator of Boy Meets World (1993-2000) was producer Michael 
Jacobs, the man who also gave audiences Charles in Charge (1984-1990) as 
well as the puppet and animatronic driven Dinosaurs (1991-1994), which 
was a series that decidedly didn't have a laugh track, making it a forerunner 
in delivering the sitcom formula without an accompaniment of the canned 
laughter or the live studio audience. Boy Meets World would ultimately reek 
similar to the shows of Peter Engel in a sense, however it would be far more 
related to something like Blossom (1990-1995) - where serious subject 
matter would pop up and make a distinct mark and influence the actions of 
its principal players. Much like Engel’s Saved by the Bell (1989-1993), Boy 
Meets World generally remained light and was loaded with teenage hijinks 
from its protagonist Cory Matthews (Ben Savage) but much like Blossom, 
the show detailed the coming of age of Cory and his friends, who would 
learn all about life, love, loss, acceptance, responsibility, unity, compassion 
and much more thanks to the guiding hand of the stern but loving teacher 
George Feeny (William Daniels). In Australia, the series aired during the 
morning which likened it more so to Saved by the Bell, but when Engels 
show about the kids of Bayside slipped into the VSE territory it seemed 
somewhat fluffy and light. However, here in Michael Jacobs's engaging 
sitcom, when the darkness hit, it came with the traditional VSE unnerving 
tone. 

In “Dangerous Secret’, the issue of child abuse is explored, and it is 
delivered with a decidedly confronting manner depicting the teen victim 
covered in bruises and with a busted up face at one point. What the episode 
also does is scrutinize Cory’s relationship with long-time girlfriend Topanga 
(Danielle Fishel) so that while we follow their teen romance which acts as 
an overriding backbone as a longstanding story arc, we also take a look at a 
young girl coming to terms with an aggressive father who beats her — here, 


the B story that is the long riding plot makes an interesting commentary on 
the VSE content. 

Cory comes to help out his friend Shawn Hunter (Rider Strong), a 
troubled poor kid who lives in a trailer. Armed with food (because Shawn’s 
misfit parents are away), Cory discovers Claire (Ariana Richards), a fellow 
student at their school, hiding out in the trailer. Shawn keeps her a secret, 
and Cory’s brain goes straight to a presumption that his pal Shawn is 
“getting laid” With the idea set that Shawn is sleeping with Claire and 
therefore has lost his virginity, Cory is determined to go further with 
Topanga who insists they stick to kissing and that be it. Of course a major 
element in the show is the issue of teen virginity that these fifteen year olds 
are starting to develop sexual urges and constantly wrestle with them. 
Shawn, being more streetwise and “urban’, seems to be the likely candidate 
for losing his virginity way before the neurotic and slightly awkward Cory, 
but this is not the issue at hand here. The truth of the matter is that Shawn is 
incredibly sensitive and aware of what Claire is going through and acting as 
a good friend, offers her a place to stay to keep out of her father’s way and 
more importantly his violent hand. 

Ben Savage is the brother of Fred Savage who would star as Kevin 
Arnold in the fan favorite The Wonder Years (1988-1993), a drama series set 
in the turbulent sixties that dealt with a young boy’s coming of age, whereas 
that series would feature some comical moments, it was most certainly a 
deep and profound pop cultural watershed in nineties television, playing up 
with early nineties keen cultural interest in the counter culture of sixties 
America and so forth. Here in Boy Meets World, the natural teenage 
development and discovering sex and everything else that comes with being 
an adolescent is played up for a far more chipper sensibility, laugh track and 
all. What Boy Meets World also does is present the “lucky” kids (like Cory 
and Topanga) as the youngsters with a decent future ahead of them, whilst 
Shawn's seems shaky and uncertain (because he is troubled and from an 
impoverished background) and Claire (battered and fragile) disappears 
from the series after this one time appearance, even though in the coda it is 
learned that she has gone to live with a loving aunt. 

The character of Claire is a girl who has a wealthy father, we learn that 


he is a president of a bank, therefore the show lets us know that even kids 
from a wealthy background can suffer and that physical abuse can happen 
to anyone. Shawn is adamant that they do not approach the police because 
he doesn't see the authorities will believe him, he being poor and up against 
the president of a prestigious bank. Along with this class issue at hand, is the 
extension of tenderness, that kindness can spread beautifully from one act 
of nicety to another: Cory’s compassionate nature when he tends to Claire is 
a testament to him carrying over the beauty exhibited by Shawn who is in 
tune with teens who have been mistreated by adults being someone who has 
suffered the same. Claire’s loneliness and living in fear, hiding out, living in 
the shadows and making excuses for a horrendous parent is palpable and 
loaded with anguish and deep sadness, and when she looks at the warm 
glowing faces that appear in Cory’s family photo (“They look like nice 
people”) there is a sense of longing. Young teens being physically abused by 
their parents would be a major cause of concern during the decade of the 
nineties and television would look into it from the beginning of the decade 
as a sociological extension and response to the dire consequences of the 
recession, right through to the closing years as the new millennium would 
approach and offer the use of the internet coming into normalcy, where 
young people would open up their vulnerability to predatory behaviors 
from online pederasts and abusers. 

The ray of hope in “Dangerous Secret” comes from Claires memory of 
her humble aunts house in Vermont which is followed by the poor defeated 
girl falling asleep on the Matthews sofa with Cory covering her with a warm 
blanket and putting flowers by her side (a reminder of her happy times as a 
child with her aunt). The sweetness of this moment is a telling point, that 
this boy Cory who earlier was trying to seduce Topanga into sleeping with 
him in a Zack Morris-style selfishness comes around and develops 
tenderness on display for a girl who needs some care. 

With Corey’s parents insisting that police intervene, Claires abuse is 
continually kept a secret, and she heartbreakingly excuses her father’s 
violence with “I get in the way sometimes...” When we get an image of 
Claires face busted up, her lip bleeding and her eye blacked out and face 
bruised, it is not only a confronting image but an important image, in that 


the subject matter is now outed as much as Claire’s secret is. The only thing 
that would enhance the subject being driven home would be actually 
depicting Claires father hitting her, but having him as an off-screen 
character makes him even more of a monster in a sense, someone who is 
not only abusive but possibly all-consuming because he is not physically 
represented. Claires breakdown is also very chilling and depressing (“I 
didn't do anything’, “Why did he have me?”) and it is a cry from all young 
teens who are abused by their parents, children being used as a punching 
bag for horrendous adults who cannot cope with their own issues and take 
it out on the people they're supposed to love more than anyone else. 

The “good father” in this episode is of course Alan, Cory’s dad, and 
when he suggests that Cory and Shawn stop hiding Claire and that she get 
the help she deserves, it is fatherly advice that marks the show as a 
descendent of Leave it to Beaver (1957- 1963) but with nineties sensibilities 
and nineties social concerns being out and openly discussed such as child 
abuse. The end of the episode cements the B story (once again, a story arc 
that we follow throughout the entire series) where Topanga and Cory - and 
their blossoming sexual relationship - is happily resumed at “only kissing”. 
Claire had to grow up so fast, which inspires Cory to take it easy in regards 
to rushing his romantic life with Topanga (“I like being fifteen”) offering an 
extension of his tenderness shown to Claire to now Topanga (“I would 
never want to abuse our relationship”). 


“Cult Fiction” from Boy Meets World 
Original Air Date: 25 April 1997 
By Lee Gambin 


Showrunner and producer Michael Jacobs would launch three VSEs 
about cults and the dangers of cults in three of his shows: Charles in Charge 
(1984-1990), Dinosaurs (1991-1994) and most dramatically and effectively 
in “Cult Fiction” from Boy Meets World (1993- 2000) (the series that he 
would be most proud of). In this late nineties Very Special Episode (as the 
phenomenon’ heyday would most certainly be over, and with the advent of 
sitcoms dismissing the formula of such a standard), there is a heartfelt and 
damning mindset in place where the fragile character of Shawn Hunter 
(Rider Strong) is told that “only a handful of people care about you.” This is 
something that sets the soul searching youngster on the path to The Centre, 
a cult run by an enigmatic and seductive leader named Philip Mack (Jerry 
Levine) who offers an empty promise to Shawn - that he will find a “centre” 
and be “at one with himself”. The creepy element to this episode lies in the 
fact that Mack’s intention is left unclear; it is not as if he is taking teenagers’ 
money or exploiting them to work for him, but just having them hang 
around and be his devotees seems more than enough, which outside the 
realm of the episode somehow sits uneasy and with unseen questioning. 

As Shawn, Rider Strong - a teen heartthrob of the nineties who would 
appear in many magazines and embody a TV sitcom variant of the 
attractive white grunge kid of the decade - delivers a lovely performance 
here, as someone completely fragmented and damaged, and yet complicated 
and wholeheartedly beautiful. The vulnerability presented here from Strong 
is palpable and done with a stroke of tenderness, so we sense that the 
troubled kid is actually far more interesting than the lead Cory (Ben Savage) 
who is destined for suburban halcyon levelness. Shawn attracts the attention 
of a fellow student Sherri (Tamara Mello) who is a member of this cult in 
question and she introduces him to her place of refuge. The creepy chanting 
of their names and the relentless hugs are all part and parcel of this cult, and 


as much as it is used to evoke laughter it is also an unhinged inside into a 
world that is perverse and dark. Shawn comments that it is either “Really 
cool or really creepy” and The Centre being a place of cultism is exactly 
posing such an oxymoron. 

Teens in cults would become the focus of a lot of eighties and nineties 
talk shows, with Satanism becoming a major factor in the culture with the 
panic brought on by ritualistic slayings, the role of heavy metal and even 
benign games such as Dungeons and Dragons playing a major role in issues 
concerning cultist behavior. Teens being withdrawn, lost, seeking some 
answers and finding it in damaging cults would become a talking point for 
concerned parents and teachers as well as becoming the subject of many 
made for TV movies such as Can Ellen Be Saved? (1974). Here, in nineties 
situation comedy it is tackled with the focus being on a best buddy 
character who needs that extra bit of love that he has been denied for way 
too long. It’s interesting to note that Shawn comes from a long line of 
alienated teens who hang off a cemented family in TV history, characters 
who are best friends or associated with the foundational core crew such as 
Eddie Haskell (Ken Osmond) in Leave it to Beaver (1957-1963), Skippy 
(Marc Price) from Family Ties (1982-1989) or Kimmy Gibler (Andrea 
Barber) from Full House (1987-1995), teens who have off screen families 
but favor the warmth and comfort of a family that is more secure and 
loving. 

The first time the word “cult” is used in “Cult Fiction” there is a jolting 
feeling and the episode plays with concepts of gas lighting, the complexities 
of judgment and a continual affirmation that people just do not understand 
Shawn and that he deserves a group of hugging, smiling, endlessly 
affectionate brothers and sisters who will take him in their care and give 
him what he needs. The character of Shawn is one that is a classic example 
of someone susceptible to such an offer - being impoverished with some 
petty criminal background and coming from a broken family. His 
friendship with the cushy and safe Cory is one that comes from a place of 
prefix where as children they grew up together where class difference was 
never an issue whatsoever, after all, Cory’s parents are good and decent 
people who love everyone (hence, they are the true people someone like the 


disenfranchised and unstable Shawn needs and deserves). 


Producer Michael Jacobs would explore the theme of joining cults in three of his 
shows, Charles in Charge, Dinosaurs and here in “Cult Fiction” from Boy Meets 
World 


When Cory visits Shawn at The Centre their friendship is questioned in 
regards to conversations that they have had and conversations they have not 
had over the years. Cory says that they have talked about “girls, movies, 
music” but never about their belief systems. Shawn refuses to listen, barking 
back and telling Cory that he has never had the comfortable life Cory has 
had, therefore he needs to find himself via Sherri, Philip Mack and The 
Centre. Another character is vitally important here and that is the young 
teacher Jonathan Turner (Anthony Tyler Quinn) who cares deeply for 
Shawn and is dedicated to ensuring Shawn succeeds in life. In a nicely 
written conversation piece shared between the two, Shawn explains that he 
never has felt “whole” and was someone who felt lacking something, but 
this is self-doubt that is unwarranted because Jonathan celebrates Shawn, 
telling him that he is the most unique person he knows. Shawn rejects this 
and closes the scene with “I don’t know who I am.” 

As the episode moves forward, Shawn feels as though he belongs at The 
Centre but it is “no place for Corey’, there is a great commentary on 
likening the cultist behavior to drug taking (mind warping) and that Philip 


Mack is a manipulative exploiter of young people's trust. Boy Meets World 
would clearly have its audience set in mind and focuses its approach on 
young pre-teens and early teens learning about the world through the eyes 
of the series protagonist Cory, however, for many youngsters watching, 
Shawn would be the go-to kid to relate to as he is more complicated, robust 
in writing and therefore in arc and a continually captivating character who 
might or might not make it. This is an episode that zeros in on his fragility 
as a youth who could easily be swayed and not come out of it. 

With news of the young teacher Jonathan being in a motorcycle 
accident, the episode pushes into its final act with Shawn going to The 
Centre instead of seeing his friend/teacher in hospital. When he does show 
up, Philip is by his side, much to the disgust of Cory and Cory’s parents. 
Cory suddenly turns deadly serious during these deadly serious moments 
(as it is learned Jonathan might not make it out of his coma), and angrily he 
snarls at Shawn “You are more alone than I ever knew...” Isolation and not 
being at peace with oneself actually pisses off the likes of the simple but 
clearly focused Cory and it is up to him to shake Shawn out of the grip of 
Philip Mack and his seductive but sinister cult. Emotionally stirring, Cory 
grabs hold of Shawn and hugs him and explains what that is all about — that 
genuine hugs come from a place of genuine love, not something flippant 
and devoid of humanity as the robotic gesture learned from The Centre. 
Forcing Shawn to deal with the fact that Jonathan is in a coma, the final 
scene features the teary eyed troubled teen sitting at the hospital bed in a 
scene reminiscent of “Richie Almost Dies” from Happy Days (1974-1984), 
where the Fonz prays to God to spare his friend’s life and “Almost Heaven” 
from Mr. Belvedere (1985-1990), where young Wesley prays that Mr. 
Belvedere pulls through after being in a coma. The moving nature of the 
piece has one core sentiment, that Jonathan is a good guy and a success and 
that Shawn is the mess who needs folk like Jonathan to guide him through 
(Tm the screw up remember?”). Jonathan’s hand miraculously holds onto 
Shawn's and all will be OK, which is the way these things turn out in the 
realm of the American sitcom (mostly). Scenes dealing with possible loss, 
Rider Strong’s performance and poignant one liners such as “I don’t want to 
be empty inside anymore” all add up to one of the very last excellent Very 


Special Episodes in the history of television. The nineties would see the 
phenomenon come to an end, but ironically become a period in time where 
pop culture enthusiasts would go back and look at such a fixture in TV 
history, and “Cult Fiction” would be an episode that would get a lot of 
attention in that regard. 


“What a Drag” from Home Improvement 
Original Air Date: 24 February 1998 
By Patrick Cooper 


Who stashed the baggie of dope beneath the backyard swing? 

Was it Brad, the eldest son? The preeminently American kid with 
aspirations of athletic scholarships and college tail. The first one to drive and 
to have a girlfriend (dearest Jennifer). He’s already been in trouble once for 
illicit substances. He threw a rager at the house while mom and dad were at 
the 10th annual cable awards banquet. Tool Time finally won Best Show that 
year, for their salute to engines. While Tim was accepting the award, 
impressionable Brad was opening the Taylor household to underage 
drinking and degeneracy. For that, he was grounded for a month (season 
five, episode six “Let Them Eat Cake”). 

Randy, the middle child? Drugs weren't ever his bag. His acts of 
rebellion were focused on kicking back at his dad’s primitive beliefs in 
masculinity. An elfin intellectual with a big, charitable heart. The 
humanitarian blood burning in his veins eventually led him to cut loose 
from the Michigan badlands to go study the Costa Rican rainforests; 
turning his back on the Taylor family religion of V8 engines and ludicrous 
Christmas decor. He learned the hard way that “you can’t go home again” 
(season eight, episode 11 “Home for the Holidays”). 

Mark, the youngest? By season seven, hed become a walking punch line. 
Draped in mall goth regalia and rarely seen without his laconic gargoyle 
friend, Ronny, Mark drifted through the later seasons; appearing once in a 
while to deliver contrarian one-liners and to be paraded into frame as a 
sight gag; playing on parental fears of nineties metal and Hot Topic. 
Smoking dope? The show wouldn't have wasted such a paramount sitcom 
subject on a lesser character like Mark. 

The baggie of dope taped beneath the swing in the backyard could only 
belong to one Taylor child: Brad. Part whodunnit, part exploration of 
parental communication, “What a Drag” is a late-series special episode that 


holds many pleasures in its approach to the post-“Just Say No” era look at 
teenage drug use. And who better to address the topic than cocaine 
trafficker turned comedian, Tim Allen. 

Active since the mid-seventies, Allens comedy focused on the divide 
between men and women and embellished the image of the “male 
chauvinist pig” - swapping out swine for baboons. He talked about 
traditional male interests and nagging wives trying to spoil the fun. His 
discourses on muscle cars and power tools typically ended in orgasmic 
grunts, which became his trademark. 

Using Allens testosterone humor as its skeleton, Home Improvement 
(1991-1999) premiered in September 1991. On the show, Tim Allen played 
a fictional version of himself, Tim Taylor, the host of a low budget home- 
improvement show called Tool Time. Charming, macho, and painfully 
overconfident, Tim “The Tool Man” Taylor did two things very well on 
Home Improvement’s show-within-a-show: sell tools and nearly kill himself. 

Almost every episode featured Tim overstepping his knowledge of basic 
home construction, electricity, and physics in general, which would 
inevitably lead to injury. A solid running gag through the series was the 
local hospital staff ’s relaxed familiarity with the Tool Man whenever hed 
walk in with fresh wounds. 

Back at home, his wife Jill (played by Patricia Richardson) acted as the 
voice of reason struggling to keep their household together (literally and 
metaphorically). Shed often clash with Tim over his obsessional household 
repairs. Or, as he put it, delivering “more power.” In the very first episode, 
the “more power” he brings to the dishwasher causes it to explode. Jill 
endures this living hell for eight seasons. 

Their three children, the aforementioned Brad (Zachary Ty Bryan), 
Randy (Jonathan Taylor Thomas), and Mark (Taran Noah Smith), went 
through the typical sitcom gamut of adolescent mischief and life lessons 
that would lead to heart-to-heart lectures at the end of the episode. 
Frequently, Tim didn’t know how to handle his children (or his wife or most 
other aspects of being a functional human being) and hed have to consult 
the mysterious wise man next door, Wilson (Earl Hindman). The bottom 
half of his face concealed behind the fence, Wilson would pass down his 


esoteric knowledge to Tim, whod slowly grunt in understanding, and then 
return to his family and deliver secondhand, misquoted wisdom. Lessons 
would be learned and then Tim would cause another near-fatal accident. 
Repeat. It was formulaic, but enough to keep the show in the Nielsen top 10 
for its entire run; peaking in its third and fourth seasons as TV’s most- 
watched sitcom. 

Home Improvement had its share of Very Special Episodes, typically 
involving the two oldest sons. Randy was a conduit for grave issues. They 
even gave him a cancer scare in season five episode 22 “The Longest Day? 
While Randy questioned his mortality, religion, and standing in the 
universe, Brad was your average teenager. By season seven, hed already 
been in trouble for partying, driving recklessly, throwing bricks at a 
greenhouse (season two episode two “Rites and Wrongs of Passage”), 
skimming money from a neighborhood charity (season two episode 12 “Tm 
Scheming of a White Christmas”), cheating on his homework, smoking one 
of Tim’s cigars, and killing his girlfriend’s goldfish. Randy took part in some 
of these shenanigans (the cigar, the skimming), but Brad was no doubt the 
ringleader. 

The topic of drugs didn’t come up until season seven’s “What a Drag.” It 
begins with Tim and his affable Tool Time assistant Al Borland (Richard 
Karn) shooting on-location in Tims backyard. They're making an episode 
about the precautions homeowners should take before a winter storm. Tim 
climbs a tree to show how proper pruning can prevent rotting branches 
from damaging your home. The branch he’s standing on snaps and he 
crashes through his gazebo. As Al is helping him pick up the debris, they 
discover a baggie of pot taped to the bottom of the wooden swing. 

This discovery spirals Tim and Jill into crisis mode. How could one of 
their boys be a pot smoker? And which one is it? Rather than sit the boys 
down and ask them directly, Tim convinces Jill to pull a stakeout. She 
pushes back against the idea at first. Her parenting style is more honest and 
straightforward. Tim, on the other hand, suggests they think of their 
children not as kids, but as “potential felons? Tims approach to parenting is 
clearly about control and punishment. 

Tim’s crew fixes the gazebo swing. They put the dope back where it was. 


Tim and Jill take their positions next door, in Wilsons yard. Using a 
periscope, they spy on their children until the perpetrator comes out for his 
stash. During the stakeout, Tim is in full narc mode - anxious to catch one 
of his sons in the act. Jill is pensive and can't help but blame herself for a 
child slipping into drug use. Their clashing approaches to parenting are on 
full display: 


Jill: We should’ve prepared them better. Shared more of our concerns 
about drugs. 

Tim: We shared up the ying-yang! We should've been tougher on them! 
That’s the great thing about “What a Drag” It’s not a simple “Just Say 
No” statement. It uses dope as a jumping off point to look at honesty in 
parenting and the paradoxical nature of rebellion: 

Jill: It's ironic, isn’t it? First we rebel against the authority figure, then we 
are the authority figure. 


Once Brad (the “dope fiend,’ as Tim calls him) is caught in the act, there 
is a lot of yelling. Brad denies the pot is his, then admits to it, but then tries 
to flip it on his parents and argue that theyre hypocrites for being angry 
with him; implying they must've smoked weed since they were alive during 
the whole “hippie movement.’ It’s a painfully ironic statement on the real- 
life Tim Allen as well, who was caught at a Kalamazoo airport in October 
1978 with over a pound of cocaine. Allen pled guilty to felony drug 
trafficking charges and snitched on other dealers in exchange for a 
drastically reduced sentence. 

Their clashing parenting styles hit a brick wall. Once they send Brad to 
his room “until we can figure out what to do about this,” Tim and Jill have 
their own heart-to-heart. Jill talks about how she used to smoke “a lot of 
dope” in college. One time, at a Led Zeppelin concert, she smoked dope 
laced with “something” and wound up in the hospital. Tim wants her to 
keep all this under wraps. He considers telling the kids about their own 
experiences as an endorsement, but Jill argues the boys could benefit from 
the mistakes they've made. Besides, they don’t need an endorsement. Brad's 
already doing drugs. 


That’s another aspect of “What a Drag” that sets it apart from other Very 
Special Episodes concerning drugs. While other series confronted 
characters with the temptation and showed how to “say No” (Saved by The 
Bell’s “No Hope With Dope” (1991), Punky Brewster's “Just Say No” (1985)), 
here Brad has already smoked a few times. He doesn't need a slogan, he 
needs a wake-up call. 

We cut to a brief scene up in Brad’s room. Randy lays into Brad at first; 
joking how his brother is “in deep.” Then the scene turns serious and were 
offered a glimpse into the teenage perspective on drugs and peer pressure. 
Getting high has never interested Randy, so he tries to figure out what’s 
appealing about it to his older brother. Brad doesn't have a good answer and 
it’s clear that drugs hold no draw for him besides the chance to fit in. It 
sounds like a simple cop out, just wanting to fit in, but that’s the only reason 
a kid needs sometimes. The writers do an excellent job not pushing to make 
it deeper than that. Brad is not a deep character. 

Tim and Jill finally come clean to Brad and open up about their own 
history with substances. Tim says he was a “beer head.” Jill talks about that 
Zeppelin show. How she wound up in jail and Tim had to bail her out 
because her family wouldn't speak to her. It’s a fitting anecdote for an 
episode that’s about the value of communication between parents and 
children. Brad sits quietly and absorbs all this. What kid doesn't feel 
untouchable at his age? Right on the cusp of college. Hearing how his 
mother (not even his father, his mother) had a bad trip and wound up 
behind bars is a hell of a wake-up call. 

The partys over for Brad. He ultimately decides that his soccer 
scholarship and the trust of his parents are not worth risking for a little 
high, a little sense of acceptance from his peers. It was through open 
communication, not Tim’s medieval approach that eased Brad into this 
decision. Tim and Jill then decide he’s not allowed out for two months. Not 
bad sentencing for a minor dope beef. 

Never a show to be completely saccharine during the lecture portion 
(like Full House (1987-1995), with its syrupy music and hugs), “What a 
Drag” ends with Tim being his uncomplicated self. He lounges on the 
couch, exhausted, and sighs, “Boy I need a beer.” 


You're Gonna Make Jt After 
All 


Very Special Honorable Mentions 


Morality in Cartoons: 
A History By Joshua Turk 


PART ONE: 1930-1959 


The topic of morality in cartoons has had as varied and fascinating a 
history as that of animation itself. What was once considered an 
entertainment medium to rival celluloid film, animated features were 
historically produced as one-off, feature theatrical productions intended to 
appeal to as broad an audience as any other theatrical release. With the 
increase in both popularity and utilization of television broadcast as a 
distribution method in the 1930s, however, came a decline in theatrical 
feature animations in lieu of more episodic, “bite-sized” productions - and 
with it, a shift in target demographic. Production houses like Paramount 
Studios, Warner Bros. and Universal Studios helped pave the way for 
cartoons during the “Golden Age” of Animation (1930- 1959), delivering 
iconic animated comedy shorts like Popeye (Paramount, 1933), Tom and 
Jerry (Hanna-Barbera, 1940) and of course, the ever-expanding Looney 
Tunes franchise (Warner Bros., 1930). The content reflected the slapstick, 
situational style of comedy popular of the day and offered little more than 
frivolous entertainment, but was an immediate hit with audiences 
everywhere. The cost of production for animated features was still 
prohibitively high, but with such short running times, these shows could 
maintain a production value that rivalled any celluloid film production of 
the day without blowing the budget; complete with full orchestral 
accompaniment. 

By the late 1950s, however, animation had proved itself to be an 
increasingly financially viable commodity; with production costs lowering 
as fast as the medium’s popularity was growing. As a result, the idea of 
animating sitcoms was hot on the tongues of producers everywhere, as one 
voice actor could cover multiple characters, saving costs on staff. The 
landmark animated series The Flintstones (1960-1966) was the first show to 


break the wall for cartoons, airing on prime time for the first time in 
television history to families across America, and widespread acclaim. The 
Jetsons (Hanna-Barbera, 1962-1963) followed shortly after, with both 
shows reflecting the same family-based situational comedy that Hanna- 
Barbera was known for at that point. But with a new time slot came a new 
target audience; the “family unit’, as prime time was considered family time 
in America in the 1960s. In needing to appeal to a more mature sensibility, 
cartoons began to align with shows like Leave It to Beaver (Universal 
Studios, 1957-1963) and The Dick Van Dyke Show (CBS, 1961-1966), 
addressing the same issues of community, family, loyalty and love; a very 
minor step towards morality-based cartoons. But as the novelty of animated 
sitcoms wore off, adult audiences began to lose interest with cartoons. With 
the popularization of color television broadcast in the 1960s, however, the 
popularity of the medium with children was skyrocketing. Animation began 
being increasingly considered as an entertainment medium strictly for 
children, and so animation broadcast was removed from prime time 
broadcast, being relegated to one time slot only: Saturday mornings. As a 
result, the content shifted drastically to aim squarely at the minds and 
hearts of the day’s youth, resulting in lighthearted entertainment at its 
lightest, and thinly veiled advertisement tactics at its worst. 


PART TWO: 1960s 


“Saturday Morning Cartoons’, the affectionate title that most baby 
boomers fondly remember the hours of 8:00 a.m. and 12:00 p.m. Saturday 
mornings quickly became a childhood institution, with the time slot 
becoming synonymous with all kinds of children’s broadcast for decades 
following. Imagined during the “superhero” boom of the sixties, every 
Saturday morning kids worldwide would wake up early to pour themselves 
a bowl of their favorite cereal, sit as close to the TV as possible, and dive in 
to the technicolored worlds of their favorite superheroes like Spider-Man 
(ABC, 1967-1970), Aquaman (Filmation, 1967-1969) and Fantastic Four 
(Hanna-Barbera, 1967-1968); with their underwear preferably worn on the 


outside of their pants. Riding the tide of the “superhero” craze of the 1960s, 
animation saw its first real production boom, with content either following 
the “good guy/bad guy” superhero story format popular with its target 
audience, or reverting back to that same slapstick comedy typically popular 
with earlier target audiences (with many Golden Era programs airing as re- 
runs throughout this period). 

Although a good superhero is not without a strong moral compass, the 
cartoons of the period did little to impart any kind of moral guidance to 
children beyond a strong catchphrase (of which there were plenty). In 
addition, the sheer density of advertising targeting children during the 
Saturday Morning Cartoons time slot drew concerns from parents, still very 
new to having their children exposed to broadcast entertainment at this 
volume. Television wasn't without educational content; it was being handled 
in the “After School” time slot by live-action programs such as Ding Dong 
School (NBC, 1952-1956) and Romper Room (Claster Television, 1953- 
1994), focusing heavily on scholastic education disciplines like arithmetic 
and language skills. The content aligned with what their children were 
learning in school at the time, but failed to capture the imagination of the 
youth like a good cartoon can. Muppets creator Jim Henson saw this issue as 
well, deciding to solve the issue by combining the slapstick approach with 
scholastic programming principles, resulting in arguably the most popular 
and enduring brand in children’s entertainment; both then, and today. 

Sesame Street (Children’s Television Workshop, 1969-) was by all 
considerations a game-changer in children’s programming. Utilizing 
information gathered through childhood behavioral studies, as well as 
working closely with both childhood psychology and childhood education 
experts during its development, the show was an intentionally concerted 
effort to make education as entertaining (and therefore, as palatable) for 
children as possible. Told through the fictional, puppet-inhabited world of 
Sesame Street, the show combined puppeteering and live-action comedy, as 
well as several kinds of animation disciplines to create a skit-based 
entertainment show that not only re-enforced scholastic education 
disciplines, but also introduced its audience to concepts of moral and social 
responsibility; simplistic, black-and-white representations of ideas like how 


your actions might affect other people, and the value of caring for one 
another. Sesame Street was, and still is, an unstoppable success of 
immeasurable proportions, providing the blueprint for educational 
programming and setting a precedent that would influence children’s 
programming worldwide for decades to come. 


PART THREE: 1970s 


Children’s Television Workshop would strike gold again only a few years 
later with The Electric Company (1971-1977); a joint effort with up-and- 
coming actors and comedians to create a program similar in intent to 
Sesame Street, but aimed exclusively at developing language and reading 
skills. The show employed much the same skit-based format as Sesame 
Street and was perceived by many to be its sister program, which certainly 
didn't harm the show's popularity. Producers even went so far as to have 
Sesame Street residents Big Bird (performed by Caroll Spinney) and Grover 
(performed by Frank Oz) regularly appear on the show, in a clever and 
often-utilized cross-promotional tactic of the era. In hindsight, the show 
featured an impressively strong cast of acting talent, including Morgan 
Freeman, Rita Moreno, and most importantly, then-rising star Bill Cosby. It 
was Cosby’s successes both with The Electric Company, and in his own 
comedy career, that saw him approached by Filmation founder Lou 
Scheimer to create his own children’s program. Taken by Cosby’s whimsical 
approach to childhood storytelling, Scheimer wanted him to develop a show 
based loosely around the characters that he had heard represented in the 
“Buck Buck” sketch on Cosby’s comedy album, Revenge (Warner, 1967). It 
was in this hilarious tale of neighborhood rivalry that the now-famous 
catch-phrase “Hey, Hey, Hey!” was born; a battle-cry that was about to be 
heard around the world. 

Fat Albert and the Cosby Kids (Filmation, 1972-1985) was an 
immediate success, combining the skit-based comedy of Sesame Street and 
The Electric Company with Cosby’s own brand of morally-focused 
storytelling to provide a unique part live-action, part cartoon sitcom as 


entertaining as it was educational. It was an undeniable cultural bombshell; 
not only did the show provide one of the first all-black central casts in 
animation (and television) history, but it also provided young viewers with 
the first educational program focused solely on moral guidance, rather than 
scholastic support. It was here that the true birth of morality in cartoons 
occurred; despite shows like The Flintstones and Sesame Street touching on 
these concepts in their own way, it was undoubtedly Fat Albert that brought 
morality squarely to the forefront. The show centered around the daily lives 
and experiences of “The Junkyard Gang’, a group of neighborhood pals with 
a club-house at the local dump that were as diverse a cast as Cosby could 
imagine. There was Weird Harold, the tall, clumsy kid (originally featured in 
the comedy skit “9th Street Bridge”); Bucky the buck-toothed runt, 
Mushmouth, the soft-hearted sweet kid with a speech impediment; Dumb 
Donald, the kid that always messed everything up (voiced by Lou Schiemer 
himself), and Rudy, the loud-mouth show off. Cosby and his real-life 
younger brother also featured in the gang as Bill and Russell, the quiet, 
reflective kid and wise-cracking short kid respectively. But most 
importantly was the central character: the loud, proud, big, fast, strong, 
kind, caring and considerate Fat Albert. 

While many of these character traits might be considered flaws to some, 
the show instead made a point to normalize these traits by either ignoring 
their existence outright (as is the case with Mushmouth’s speech 
impediment), or illustrating them with a character strength; while Fat 
Albert may be considered overweight, it was Fat Albert's imposing physical 
stature that helps him handle the neighborhood bully in “The Bully” 
(season two, episode one; 8 September 1973). Similarly, while excessive 
boasting is obviously not a positive character trait, it was Rudy’s big mouth 
that led to him surprising himself and the gang by performing a perfect 
soliloquy of King Arthur in a talent show (“Stagefright’, season one, episode 
14; 9 December 1972). The gang even encourage the already physically 
imposing Fat Albert to gain weight in order to win a “Buck Buck” 
tournament (“Moving”, season one, episode six; 14 October 1972); a 
neighborhood “stacks-on” style game where your physical weight is your 
greatest asset. 


Fat Albert and the Cosby Kids was revolutionary in its moral focus, 
discussing a range of issues that reflect the developmental challenges of its 
target audience at that age, simple themes such as lying (“Lying’, season one, 
episode one; 9 September 1972), stealing (“Take 2, They're Small’, season 
three, episode four; 27 September 1975), and “Playing Hookey” (season one, 
episode seven; 21 October 1972), as well as greater themes of racism and 
stereotyping (“How The West Was Lost’, season two, episode seven; 20 
October 1973), and death and grief (“Shuttered Window’, season four, 
episode seven; 23 October 1976). The show even went on to explore more 
“adult” themes as drug and alcohol abuse and gang affiliation in later 
seasons, with the latter famously represented in the episode “Gang Wars” 
(season nine, episode 19; 18 May 1985) where neighborhood kid turned 
gang-member Tito lands himself in an altercation and ends up shooting 
another teenager. The show featured musical performances similar to 
production label mates The Archie Show (Filmation, 1968-1969), and even 
contained occasional mini-episode appearances of the Junkyard Gang’s 
favorite superhero cartoon “The Brown Hornet’, with both echoing the 
sentiments of the episode and re-enforcing the show’s moral conclusion. It 
was through this amazingly diverse cast of characters and the show's 
revolutionary moral focus that Fat Albert and the Cosby Kids both 
survived, and thrived in this “post-capitalism” era of children’s 
entertainment, with the show enjoying decades of production and a lifetime 
of broadcast without ramming a product down kids’ throats. 


PART FOUR: 1980s 


Flash-forward to the 1980s, however, and the heat from the moral 
crusade regarding advertisement in children’s entertainment had died off 
considerably. Capitalism was back in swing in a big way; especially in the 
world of cartoons. Largely inspired by the overwhelming success of the Star 
Wars toy line (produced by Kenner in 1978), companies everywhere were 
scrambling over themselves on an endless quest to find the next big thing 
that will capture kid’s imaginations (and, hopefully, line their pockets) in the 


same way. 

One of the most memorable characters from the 1980s was born directly 
from this endless quest. Toy giants Mattel, in partnership with Lou 
Scheimer and Filmation (was there an era where he didnt profit from 
animation?), went as far as to employ the guidance of childhood 
psychologists and developmental experts in order to create a character 
scientifically designed to be as directly appealing as possible; eventually 
resulting in the anatomically unhinged space barbarians of He-Man and the 
Masters of the Universe (Mattel/Filmation, 1983-1985). The show (and toy 
line) was a runaway success, owed largely to the heros empowering 
catchphrase; a one-liner so unforgettable that kids across the globe have 
spent whole lifetimes since leaping up on their couch, broomstick in hand, 
arm extended towards the sky, triumphantly hollering to the heavens: I 
HAVE THE POWER! 

Set in the imaginary realm of Eternia, the series evolved around a never- 
ending battle between He-Man and the forces of good against the ever- 
present forces of evil, led by the banshee-voiced, skull faced spectre, 
Skeletor. Each episode revolves around just one theme: He-Man and his 
odd-ball bridage of doo-gooders (like the human battering ram Ram-Man, 
and the part-man, part-monster, part-robot abomination Man-E-Faces) 
defending the mystical secrets protected by the walls of Castle Grayskull 
from the evil forces of Skeletor’s Snake Mountain (characters sold 
separately). While the “good guy/bad guy” format was reminiscent of the 
superhero cartoons of the 1960s, Scheimer wasn't about to let his new baby 
suffer the same public backlash. He-Man and the Masters of the Universe 
utilized the same formula that Filmation perfected with Fat Albert, instead 
weaving a singular morally-based message into the episode's storyline that 
would be re-enforced at the end of the episode by a tail-end extra. In this 
instance, a re-cap with one of the characters from the episode, relaying the 
moral message loud and clear in case it wasn’t made so by the narrative. 

Which, sadly, was the case in most episodes. Without the creative 
storytelling mind of Bill Cosby behind the narratives, the message relayed at 
the end of episodes felt completely tacked on as an afterthought, often 
barely represented in the storyline (if at all). In “Disappearing Act” (season 


one, episode three; 11 October 1983), Man-At-Arms relays the episode's 
message that brains are as important as brawn, stating that it was He-Man’s 
brains, and not his inhuman strength, that allowed him to escape the laser 
prison that had been keeping him captive. It was, in fact, the returning of 
his lost power sword that allowed He-Man to transform and ultimately 
break the wall down; it was his inhuman strength that allowed him to 
escape. Similarly in “Reign of the Monster” (season one, episode 16; 7 
October 1983), bumbling magician Orko wraps up the episode by advising 
children to be cautious regarding eating unidentified berries that they find 
growing naturally, as some could be poisonous. Which is a great message to 
impart to children, but one that isn't represented by the episode at all; not 
one person ingests a single thing, let alone a poisonous berry, throughout 
the entire duration of the episode. Despite these flaws, He-Man and the 
Masters of the Universe was still a wildly popular and influential show that 
provided a strong moral compass for children, illustrating to its 
impressionable audience that if you dug deep within yourself in order to 
fight against the evils of the world, you too can “have the power” to 
transform your own “Adam” into an unstoppable force, just like He-Man. 

Another joint-venture between toy line and animation house that saw 
unfathomable returns was that of the high-energy, hyper-patriotic G.I. Joe: 
A Real American Hero (Hasbro/Claster Television, 1983-1986). From the 
catchphrase alone, it was clear what animation veteran Ron Friedmans 
intentions were when developing G.I. Joe: to create a show for children that 
capitalized on that very deep-seeded American brand of military-inspired 
patriotism, in the hopes of moving at least as many merchandising units as 
their hero-peddling contemporaries in the process. The show revolved 
around a fictional global war between Americas G.I. Joe team and a 
mysterious group of global terrorists known as COBRA, led by the steel- 
faced, enigmatic Cobra Commander. The content was heavily action-based 
and featured an excessive amount of gunplay, but in adhering to television 
guidelines (and to avoid parental outcry), all of the artillery in the show 
fired lasers, rather than actual bullets, and nobody was ever killed on- 
screen. 

As with He-Man and the Masters of the Universe, storylines were written 


to revolve around the characters to be sold in the toy line, though G.I. Joe 
took this one step further; storylines would often be written to sell 
peripheral items as well, with vehicles being the strongest feature. The 
content was not so much character driven as it was character featured. The 
plots always revolve around defending Earth against an action taken by 
COBRA, with a limitless cast of characters utilized merely as an 
interchangeable set of instruments, only featured to achieve the end result of 
defeating Cobra Commander’s forces of evil (much like the vehicles were 
used). Despite taking their lead from the He-Man franchise, the writers 
didn't even bother to try and weave any kind of morality into the narrative 
at all; each episode would feature all-out action from start to finish. 

Their only attempt to cover their tracks regarding this cartoon being a 
blatant marketing campaign was to feature a brief Public Service 
Announcement at the end of most episodes, illustrated by one of the 
characters helping a group of kids solve a problem and capping off with the 
catchphrase; “Now you know, and knowing is half the battle”. None of these 
messages would have anything to do with the proceedings of the episode 
prior, making them such an obvious and ill-considered afterthought that 
they have since become the subject of parody and satire in popular culture. 

Regardless, as with Mattel’s He-Man toy line, the show was a complete 
success despite these obvious flaws. With a constantly evolving and 
seemingly endless set of characters pouring onto the shelves, Hasbro's toy 
line became one of the most popular in action figure history, proving to be 
the company’s most important asset for a full decade following. Productions 
like Thundercats (Rankin/Bass Animated Entertainment, 1985-1989), and 
most notably, The Transformers (Marvel/Sunbow, 1984-1987) followed suit, 
producing some of animations most memorable moments - the death of 
Optimus Prime in The Transformers: The Movie (Marvel/Sunbow, 1986), for 
instance, is still widely considered as the most emotionally moving moment 
in 1980s animation. 

But it wasnt just “boys toys” that were seeing an animation revival, 
shows like HeMan spin-off She-Ra: Princess of Power (Filmation/Mattel, 
1985-1987) and the more soft-handed, emotionally-focused direction of My 
Little Pony ‘n Friends (Marvel/Sunbow, 1986-1987) and The Care Bears 


(DIC, 1985-1988) were also moving big numbers in both the animation and 
toy world. It was these cutesy, often sickeningly sweet narratives based on 
the power of love and community that would prove to be the most 
influential in the following decade, with the Care Bears’ power-combining 
finishing move, the Care Bear Stare being echoed only years later by the 
brainchild of NBC owner turned environmental crusader, Ted Turner. 


PART FIVE: 1990s 


The turn of the decade saw two big changes that would govern the creation 
of cartoons in the 1990s. The first was the inevitable response to the 
rampant child focused advertising-through-programming of the eighties; a 
set of newly-drafted and heavily-enforced guidelines put in place by the 
FCC regarding both restricting the access of advertising material that 
targets children (including animations), as well as enforcing an increase in 
educational broadcasts via government-regulated monthly content quotas. 
The second was the ever-growing international focus on the now evident 
dangers of “global warming”; a danger that sparked Ted Turner’s own 
crusade to enlighten and educate both our current generation of children, as 
well as those to come, as to the very real environmental dangers that we face 
regarding our survival as a species as a result of our own, hopefully 
correctible actions. It is during this crusade that Turner hatched an idea that 
would bring about a new hero: a green-haired, omnipowerful, wise- 
cracking superhero whose name would be synonymous with environmental 
activism forever more. 

Turner had originally turned his focus toward the school boards of 
America, appealing a review of the curriculum to include environmental 
education, but his requests were falling on deaf ears. Being in the television 
business himself (it’s any wonder as to why he didn't start his crusade here), 
Turner decided to utilize his own medium to “leapfrog the schools and go 
directly to the children” with his message, partnering with DIC 
Entertainment (then known as DIC Animation City) to create an 
environmental superhero that would impart kids with the kinds of eco- 


conscious lessons that he was pushing to have added to American scholastic 
curriculum. Meeting with Barbara Pyle, Vice President of Environmental 
Police at TBS, Turner simply gave her a name, Captain Planet, and told her 
to handle the rest. Pyle took the name and ran with it, enlisting the creative 
help of fellow TBS employee and producer Nick Boxer to construct a super- 
human environmental crusader that was as physically iconic as his 
personally empowering catch-phrase: THE POWER IS YOURS! 

A strikingly handsome, sharp-witted physical Adonis, Captain Planet 
looked every part the classic superhero: complete with bright-red 
“underwear-on-the-outside” style tights and matching red knee-high 
booties. While it may be argued that the central character of Captain Planet 
is not a particularly unique one, with a somewhat cookie-cutter design, an 
ever-adapting set of super powers that lack specific characteristic definition, 
what Captain Planet and the Planeteers (TBS, 1990-1996) lacked in a well- 
defined hero, it more than made up for in a conceptual framework that not 
only delivered, but exceeded Ted Turner’s environmentalist vision. 

The concept is simple: the Earth spirit Gaia (originally voiced by 
Whoopi Goldberg) has determined that our planet has reached crisis point, 
and so enlists the help of five teenagers from across the globe to assist her in 
the fight against the corrupt, immoral corporations that are abusing the 
environment. Each of the teenagers are entrusted with a magic ring. Four of 
the five rings harness the power of each of the elements of nature: Earth, 
Fire, Water and Air (represented by wind). The final ring is the most 
important of all, harnessing the human element of Heart, giving the wearer 
powers of empathy, understanding and compassion. When the powers of 
nature (represented by the elements), and that of human compassion 
(represented by heart) combine, the group summon Captain Planet, the 
wise-cracking, green-haired superhero that can correct any environmental 
disaster imaginable. 

With over-the-top bad guys like piggish oil tycoon Hoggish Greedly and 
slick poacher Looten Plunder, Captain Planet and the Planeteers utilized 
humor and adventure-based storytelling to illustrate some very real 
environmental lessons while pointing the finger squarely at those 
responsible for the damage. The show was the first of its kind to provide 


children with a strong moral compass regarding environmental issues, 
focusing on ideas of conservation and preservation, leaving the audience 
time and again with one simple, resounding life lesson; the power for 
change doesn’t lie in the hands of superheroes, but in the hands of each and 
every one of us. 

Thanks to Turner’s efforts with Captain Planet and the Planeteers, 
environmentalism became the new hot topic in children’s entertainment, 
with shows everywhere taking a leaf out of Turner’s book to produce their 
own eco-conscious episode. Our half-shelled heroes Teenage Mutant Ninja 
Turtles (Murakami-Wolf-Swenson Film Productions, 1987-1996) battled 
their own radioactive pollution monster in “Muckman Messes Up” (season 
five, episode eight; 5 October 1991), and G.I. Joe bad guys COBRA cause an 
environmental disaster by attacking a chemical power plant in two-parter 
“The Sludge Factor” (season two, episodes eight and nine; 7 and 8 October 
1991), resulting in their very own eco-villain, Cesspool. 

Voltron creator Peter Keefe also put his hat in the environmentally- 
conscious entertainment ring, teaming with Calico Creations to produce his 
own wise-cracking eco-hero: a shape-shifting, intergalactic ball of purple 
energy from the Horsehead nebula named Widget. Premiering only 
fourteen days after the premiere of Captain Planet and the Planeteers, 
Widget the World Watcher (Zodiac Entertainment, 1990-1991) saw our 
knee-high hero with a heart of gold stranded on Earth with a broken ship. 
Disheartened by the planet’s polluted state and left stranded until further 
notice, Widget and his small crew of human allies set about righting 
environmental wrongs around the globe, with eco-terrorists like corrupt 
scientist Dr. Dante, animal trader Flim Flam McSham, or Widget’s own 
mohawked evil twin Ratchet forever having their nefarious plans spoiled by 
Widgets shape-shifting abilities. While not quite as widely remembered, 
Widget the World Watcher is still just as fondly remembered; especially for 
the show’s notorious ear-worm of a theme song (composed by Dale 
Schacker), which still haunts 30-somethings to this day. 


He-Man and the Masters of the Universe would close each episode having its 
muscular heroic lead address his young viewers with a sturdy moral lesson. 


Even Troma Films head honcho Lloyd Kaufman decided to take a bite of 
the environmentally-conscious animation pie, resurrecting The Toxic 
Avenger film franchise's titular character for his own animated series. 
Stating that the affectionately nicknamed Toxie was “the first environmental 
superhero’, Troma’s much less adult-orientated re-imagining The Toxic 
Crusaders (Troma Films, 1991) revolved around the adventures of Toxie 
and his rag-tag gang of mutant crusader pals who also inhabit the junkyard 
that he calls home. The show not only explored themes of 
environmentalism, but also of tolerance and “outcast” culture; Toxie'’s 
deformed physical appearance and “freak” status in the township of 
Tromaville playing a central role in many episodes, as he and his Crusaders 
battle their own set of eco-villains while navigating the uncomfortable 
waters of sociality as a mutant. 

The production value of The Toxic Crusaders was surprisingly high, 
with animation by Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles’ Murakami-Wolf-Swenson 
Film Productions and a theme song courtesy of sitcom veteran Chuck 


Lorre. Still, sadly, the show failed to find its audience, with Toxie and his 
pals being shelved indefinitely after just one season. It might have been a 
result of poor content, sure, but the truth was that the market had shifted; 
with the FCC reforms still very much in play, the medium of cartoons 
moved from the heavy-handed content control of national broadcast to the 
free-wheeling world of cable television, where anything goes so long as the 
price is right. With that, the “Nickelodeon” generation was born, and 
Saturday Morning Cartoons became a thing of the past. 


Dark Content on Little House on the Prairie 
By Rachel Bellwoar 


Little House on the Prairie (1974-1983) is remembered as a family show, 
but that didn't stop the program from going dark on a few occasions. In 
season twos “The Music Box,” Laura develops a guilty conscience over 
stealing a toy from Nellie. Precipitated by her disappointment at getting a 
dictionary for her birthday and Nellie’s bullying of a friend at school, Laura 
is about to follow the other girls out of Nellies room when the twinkling 
sound of the music box stops her in her tracks. It's a very horror movie 
moment, with Laura answering the call of the inanimate object and feeling, 
for a while, like her life is better for it. 

The feeling doesn't last. After the music box breaks, Nellie blackmails 
Laura into joining her club. Being a member of the group that excludes her 
friend isn't ideal, but Lauras nightmares started before Nellie found out. It’s 
these nightmares that make the episode infamous, as they reflect Lauras 
struggle to understand her crime and the punishment she’s due. Coming at 
Lauras dilemma from the skewed view of a teenager, where Nellie is a 
crooked politician and Laura’s theft is a capital crime, the episode takes her 
plight seriously because she takes it seriously. Seeing what Laura believes 
will happen, if the truth comes out, makes it impossible to dismiss her 
feelings. Anyone would be terrified by the fate her nightmares foresee. 

From Lauras bedraggled appearance as she stands trial in the first 
nightmare, to the high and low camera angles, meant to make her feel small, 
Lauras impression of prison sees inmates being treated like the lowest of the 
low, and Nellie and Mrs. Oleson holding positions of power. For some this 
would be an obvious sign that Lauras dreaming - Nellie and Mrs. Oleson 
arent innocent - but Laura doesn’t question the disparity of who gets 
punished or that her ruling could be this severe. Besides sharing a cell, the 
women are made to fight over food that gets tossed at them by a laughing 
Mrs. Oleson. Laura knows the difference between right and wrong but her 
outlook on how criminals should be treated is unforgiving. Even if she’s 


wrong about prison conditions being this inhumane, theres a larger 
problem in that she thinks the law would be justified in treating people this 
harshly and, in her case, for a petty offense. 

The worst comes in the third nightmare. For stealing Nellies music box 
Laura is sentenced to hang and Nellie, a peppermint stick in her mouth, acts 
as executioner. While ridiculous in theory, there's nothing funny about the 
scene where Laura wakes up the moment Nellie pulls the lever to a sheet 
over her face. From the implication that this sheet is a canvas hood, to the 
way she tells her woken up sister “Goodbye, Mary,” instead of “good night,” 
it’s a disturbing scene which the episode's resolution does nothing to placate. 
While Nellie, not Laura, is ultimately punished, for taking advantage of the 
situation, it’s at the hands of Mr. Oleson’s belt. Laura may have been scared 
straight by the ordeal, but corporal punishment is no way to balance the 
scales. 

Then again, life on the prairie wasn't always righteous. When thinking 
back to watching the show in reruns as a kid, the first episode that always 
comes to mind is “I'll Be Waving as You Drive Away.’ Melissa Sue Anderson 
was nominated for an Emmy for the two-parter, which memorably depicts 
Mary losing her sight and attending a school for the blind. The same thing 
happened to Mary Ingalls in real life (though the cause of her blindness is 
now believed to be viral meningoencephalitis, not scarlet fever23 but if 
youre not aware of this, it comes as quite a shock on the show. In retrospect, 
the pointed mentions to Mary’s future are predicative of something bad 
happening to throw a wrench in her plans, but even after she pinches the 
bridge of her nose for the first time, you're not prepared for the outcome to 
be so permanent. 

Neither are Mary’s parents. If part one spends an extended amount of 
time with Charles and Caroline, as they adjust to the news that their 
daughter’s never going to see again, part two isolates Mary so that hers is the 
only perspective available. She’s the person directly affected, and if isolation 
is an extreme way of ensuring her voice doesn't get drowned out, it works 
and makes narrative sense by the school recommending no one visit for a 
while. 

In this way the two-parter never forgets that this is Mary’s story. While 


Mary speculates about the gossip Mrs. Oleson must be spreading, her 
reaction isn't important. Any time devoted to peoples’ reactions is time 
Mary could be spending re-learning the skills she needs to be independent. 
It means more wallowing and the change of scenery in part two works 
toward moving past that. 

Even Laura, who has every reason to be upset by these developments, 
isnt allowed to take the spotlight off her sister. Like “The Music Box,” part 
one sets Laura up for another guilt trip, when her jealousy over Mary dating 
a boy she likes, Seth, leads her to claim she hates her sister. Luckily she’s by 
herself at the time or the guilt would be truly horrendous, but she definitely 
has reasons to regret her recent behavior. All of this seems like set-up for a 
scene where Laura confesses, but while we do get a teary-eyed shot of her 
running away, after overhearing the news, she’s strictly a background 
presence in part two, barely getting a goodbye from her sister when she 
leaves for school. 

Considering how much ground part two covers (besides following 
Mary’s progress, “Tl Be Waving As You Drive Away” also has to fit in a 
major storyline where most of Walnut Grove’s moving away because of the 
railroads), it does an impressive job, though the compression of months into 
a single episode gives a distorted view of how long it takes Mary to adjust. 
From starting the episode full of self-loathing to ending it ready to start 
teaching at a school her teacher-turned-boyfriend wants to open in Winoka, 
the rush to square Mary away romantically sends the wrong message about 
her needing to fall in love with the first man she meets after going blind. The 
real Mary Ingalls never married but TV Mary’s relationship with Adam 
Kendall seems to rest on two (false) premises: that Mary needs a man to be 
happy and that her being blind puts a cap on the number of suitors she'll 
receive. 

The show isn’t wrong to think the worst of her ex, Seth. While Laura 
finally manages to get him to visit Mary, that’s as much as her confrontation 
was going to achieve. Anything more would’ve been unrealistic and 
saccharine for a guy whod made up his mind, but that doesn’t explain the 
show’s need to rush through Mary’s education. However positive this two- 
parter is about Mary’s future, the character’s treatment in upcoming seasons 


doesn't reflect that and the speed at which this story is wrapped up is the 
first sign of trouble. 

The most disturbing of Little House’s special episodes, though, has to be 
“Sylvia,” an unabashedly unpleasant watch, that gets progressively harder to 
sit through as it goes on. Written and directed by Michael Landon (who also 
directed “The Music Box”), the entire two-parter is abuse being slung at a 
fifteen-year-old girl, and at the end of it she dies. Often the abuse is being 
thrown by characters we know, like Albert Ingalls and the more disreputable 
but regular face, Willie Oleson. It all starts when they and a couple of other 
boys decide to stop by her house and peek through the window. Earlier 
Oleson had promised he could get them photos but was only able to deliver 
drawings of “women’s underthings” from a catalog. Now they’re looking to 
get their kicks leering at a peer from school but get caught and thrown off 
the property by her father instead. 

Already we have her home being eliminated as a safe place because 
these boys know where she lives, but her father is part of the problem, too, 
blaming Sylvia for their presence and forcing her to bind her breasts so their 
less conspicuous. Over the course of this two-parter we see him call his 
daughter a whore and make her promise not to tell anyone she was raped 
(though significantly the word “rape” is never used), but because these 
scenes arent witnessed by anyone else, we're forced to sit through various 
accounts of “he’s not usually like this” and “he was always sociable before.” 

Women have little voice in “Sylvia,” Sylvia least of all. Its a woman (Mrs. 
Oleson) who pulls Sylvia in front of the (all-male) school board, to accuse 
her of “flirting,” a crime she didn’t commit and wouldn't be a crime if she 
had. Laura, who’ the school teacher at this point, stands by Sylvia but 
reiterates her father’s sentiment of “boys will be boys? Sylvia joins their 
defense, which is troubling since none of them had to attend the board 
meeting and they only go on to tease her in future scenes. In order to make 
her impending romance with Albert viable, she can’t be seen to hold him 
accountable for his actions, but the double standard is obvious. 

That Sylvia's pregnancy becomes the bigger story is abominable but not 
surprising, given more concern is displayed for Alberts reputation than the 
trauma she’s experienced. Charles is the first to suggest Sylvia may have 


been attacked but when his son wants to claim the baby as his own, Charles 
- Walnut Groves moral center - forbids it. Caroline reminds Albert that 
Sylvia’s baby was conceived through rape and she might have complicated 
feelings about the pregnancy, but this, too, is brought up to try and prevent 
Albert from rushing into marriage. That Sylvia will want to marry Albert is 
never questioned, as everyone goes about deciding her future, without her 
getting a say. 

In real life, a crime like this would rock a small town but Walnut Grove 
has to stay wholesome and uncorrupted, which means Sylvia's rape needs to 
be contained to these two episodes. Towards that end, titling the two-parter 
“Sylvia” and having Sylvia die keeps her rape an ugly chapter in the show’s 
run but a chapter that closes with her life. Her death ensures no one has to 
bring up the crime again and for all the love Albert professes to have for his 
fiancée, you don't see him spend much time grieving. 

Her rapist is revealed to be a local blacksmith, but one weve only seen 
(excessively) mentioned during these episodes. Besides the utter horror of 
what he’s about to do, his appearance makes him feel completely out of place 
in the world of Little House. Coming up from behind, to cover Sylvia’s 
mouth, the first thing you notice is he’s wearing black gloves. The signature 
handwear of killers in Italian giallo films, he looks like no one else in 
Walnut Grove, which is intentional. Then theres the mask he's wearing. 
Later theres a close-up, so you can fully take in its creepiness. Sylvia calls 
the mask a clown’s face but it’s also not unlike the dolls Laura was coveting 
in “The Music Box.” The fact that Sylvia appears “grown up” (meaning her 
body developed early, nothing she can control) is used as an excuse by the 
men on the show to objectify her. If she looked closer to the doll-playing age 
that she is, they wouldn't be interested, but they know how old she is, so 
how old she looks is irrelevant. The mask becomes another perverse 
reminder of Sylvia's age and how, instead of playing with dolls, she’s being 
take advantage of by adults. With her transformation into a tragic figure 
complete, “Sylvia” ends, having never moved past exploitation but leaving 
fans with the unshakable memory of how their series favorites responded. 


23Allexan, Sarah S., et al. “Blindness in Walnut Grove: How Did Mary Ingalls Lose 
Her Sight?” Pediatrics, vol. 131, no. 3, Mar. 2013, pp. 404-406. PMC. 


Sex, Love, Equal Pay and Mary: A Look at The Mary 
Tyler Moore Show 
By Nell Musolf 
With some Very Special insight from writer Barbara 


Gallagher 


The Mary Tyler Moore Show (1970-1977) premiered in 1970, a year like 
no other. Not only was it the start of a new decade, 1970 also saw the 
beginning and the strengthening of a large number of social issues that not 
only affected virtually every man, woman and child in the world, most of 
those issues had never been addressed quite so publicly before. But truly, 
how could they be? After the tumultuous 1960’s people were ready for 
change, but not quite sure how to go about it. The woman’s movement, 
racial equality, demands for equal pay had been simmering quietly for many 
years but it wasn't until the late sixties and early seventies that they came to 
full boil. The world watched events such as student unrest, racial riots and 
protests against the war in Vietnam with dismay. A world that had bowed to 
the god of conformity vanished seemingly overnight. In its place was 
something new and something most people didn’t understand. 

Movies and more than a handful of television shows came up with 
episodes addressing the suddenly wide cracks in society. Gritty dramas 
competed with “realism” that more or less tried to beat the new world 
sensibilities into people’s heads. Thankfully, a group of people came up with 
an idea for a groundbreaking series featuring a beautiful, gentle single 
woman living in a studio apartment in Minneapolis. A woman on her own 
determined to make her way in a confusing new society the way she always 
had: with grace, kindness and charm. Her name was Mary Richards who, 
along with a team of equally intelligent, likeable cast mates, entertained the 
world not only with her sparkling smile, but with a wisdom that got her 
message across gently. Mary Richards, a.k.a. Mary Tyler Moore, walked 
softly and carried a big wit, big enough to reach even the most devout of 
bigots, homophobes and male chauvinist pigs. 


Of the many “touchy” topics approached, homophobia topped the list. It 
may be hard to remember in today’s far more enlightened world, but not 
that long ago gay people were either ignored by the mass media or treated as 
if they had a disease that needed to be “fixed” In an outstanding MTM 
episode, “My Brother's Keeper,’ (13 January 1973), the ever annoying Phyllis 
schemed to fix up her younger brother, Ben, with Mary. Unfortunately, Ben 
seemed to favor Rhoda, much to Phyllis’s chagrin. Later the audience 
discovered, along with Phyllis, that her brother was gay, a development 
Phyllis had never seen coming as was clearly displayed when Rhoda finally 
told Phyllis Ben wasn’t her type. Phyllis couldn't believe what she was 
hearing. 

“What do you mean he’s not your type? He's witty, single, successful—” 

“He's also gay? 

Phyllis broke into a huge smile. “Oh, I’m so relieved!” 

Not a reaction one would expect at that time in history. Relief? After 
hearing your brother was gay? In the 1970's shock and horror would have 
been a more common reaction. Phyllis’s unexpected reaction came from her 
snobbish, but clearly not homophobic, heart and rang so true to the series. 
The beauty of this episode arose from Ben’s portrayal as a bright, gifted, 
successful (all those qualities that were oh so important to Phyllis) man who 
happened to be gay. His sexual identification no more defined him than did 
the fact he was a musician. Ben was, as we all are, the sum of his different 
parts. He was a human being, a good human being, who could no more fall 
in love with Mary Richards, or Rhoda, than Phyllis could walk outside 
wearing an uncoordinated outfit or with her hair not perfectly arranged. 

The audience's reaction? According to Valerie Harper, overwhelmingly 
positive. Harper, who was the first actor to use the word “gay” in that 
context on network television, remembered the audience bursting into 
laughter and cheering for well over a minute after Rhoda matter-of-factly 
informed Phyllis of her brother’s sexual identification. It was that matter-of- 
factness that nailed the scene paired with Phyllis’s obvious joy her brother 
wasn't dating anyone as lowbrow as Rhoda. So Ben was gay, so what? As a 
society wed finally taken a first step on the long road of recognizing it didn’t 
matter if you were gay or straight. It never mattered. What mattered was 


who you were and how you treated other people. 

Equal pay for equal work was another social issue that was covered quite 
intensively by the media in the 1970’s. Although hardly a new concept, 
women became much more vocal about wanting to be paid the same 
amount as their male counterparts for doing the same work. The Mary Tyler 
Moore Show again used a subtle script to get that point across in the first 
episode of season three, “The Good-Time News” (16 September 1972). In 
that episode Mary learned she was getting paid less than the person who 
previously held her position. The reason? Nervous, but determined, Mary 
asked Mr. Grant what was going on. 

“Td like to know why the person who held my job before me made fifty 
dollars a week more than I do.” 

Mr. Grant didn’t raise a bushy eyebrow. The answer was obvious. The 
previous person in Mary’s position was a man with a family to support. 
“Because he was a man,” Lou Grant responded as if that explanation was not 
only valid but perfectly reasonable. 

While the same argument had been used countless times not only on 
television sitcoms but in real life as well, it doesn’t take much of a stretch of 
ones imagination to recognize how an audience, particularly a pink collar 
female audience, watching Mary Richards react to Lou Grant's blithe 
explanation might not open their own eyes to the supreme unfairness of 
such a statement. It’s also easy to imagine the talks that ensued the Monday 
morning after “The Good-Time News” episode aired, talks about yes, why 
does Joe Blow who does the exact same work as Suzy Sunshine make more 
money? And why are most managers men? And how come there arent 
many women executives? The world was changing and Mary and her gang 
were helping lead the way in the right direction. 

This episode also highlighted the support Mary received from her male 
co-workers, Murray and Gordy, who told her she was doing a much better 
job than her predecessor and were obviously upset by the inequity in pay. 
Her third co-worker, Ted Baxter, needless to say, wouldn't support anyone, 
male or female, other than himself getting a raise. 

Equal pay for equal work was obviously not the only feminist issue 
raised by The Mary Tyler Moore Show. It’s interesting that the most 


“traditional” female on the show was Phyllis Lindstrom, a housewife who 
never really showed much interest in doing anything beyond taking care of 
her husband and home. It’s also interesting that Phyllis was the least 
interesting female. Funny, yes. Interesting, no. 

The entire premise of The Mary Tyler Moore Show was revolutionary in 
terms of how society viewed the role of women at that time. Prior to Mary 
Richards there were very few single women portrayed on television. 
Widows abounded, but unmarried women who didn’t have marriage as her 
end goal was a rare bird indeed. Marlo Thomas in the 1960’s sitcom That 
Girl (1966-1971) was the first happily single female on TV, but Ann Marie 
had a steady boyfriend and the implication throughout the series was that 
one day in the not too distant future her steady boyfriend would become 
her devoted husband. That wasn't the case for Mary Richards. 

The fact that Mary dated several different men throughout the series 
was significant for several reasons. Not giving her a regular boyfriend 
signified her independence. Mary was not a bra burning, in the audience's 
face feminist; instead she was a new breed of feminist, an independent 
woman who enjoyed the company of men but didn’t depend on them for 
support, either financial or emotional. She liked men. They weren't the 
enemy camp as they were portrayed on so many other shows. Again, the 
notion that we are all humans first was woven throughout the fabric of The 
Mary Tyler Moore Show, making it the standard not only sitcoms, but 
society wanted to meet. 

It’s also significant that Mary Richards was able to date a succession of 
men without becoming a “bad” girl herself. It is unimaginable to picture a 
prior sitcom leading woman having multiple love interests, but Mary 
managed to date many different men without coming across as cheap or 
easy, which made sense since she was neither. Yes, she was on the “pill” as 
the audience learned in a memorable scene when Mary’s mother reminded 
her husband to take his “pills” and both Mary and her father responded, “I 
am.” If Mary Richards, a “nice” girl from Minnesota could be on the pill, it 
was a significant nod that the rest of the world, at least the female portion of 
it, could be as well. Good girls could have sex and not automatically become 
bad girls. Mary Richards was never promiscuous, she was simply very real. 


Another compelling aspect of The Mary Tyler Moore Show was Mary's 
status in the WJM office. Other than Sue Ann Nivens, who presumably had 
an office elsewhere in the building complete with hot tub and king sized 
bed, Mary was the sole woman seen working in the newsroom. In a less 
intelligent sitcom it might have been easy for the writers to make sexist 
jokes about her “place” in the office and ask her routinely to bring them 
coffee, after making it, of course. Mary did seem more or less in charge of 
making the coffee and she often brought Mr. Grant a cup, but one sensed 
she handled coffee duty because she wanted to, not because she was 
expected to. Her peers respected her as a person, not because she was the 
first female executive at the station. There was no sexual harassment in the 
newsroom, no comments about her single status, no put downs because she 
was a woman. Again, the message that we are all essentially equal and 
should be treated, and should treat each other, as such was gently, but 
firmly, put across. 

It should be noted that the respect the men Mary worked with extended 
to her relationships with her female friends. Was there a more delightful 
friendship, a more true sisterhood than Mary and Rhoda? Yes, there was an 
occasional petty jealousy, but never anything major. Mary and Rhoda 
celebrated each other in a way Lucy and Ethel never came close to 
emulating. Women supporting other women was a message the conflicted 
seventies needed to hear. It’s a message that still needs to be given, perhaps 
more than ever. 


The Mary Tyler Moore Show would continually feature episodes dealing with 
social issues, and its take on gay visibility reigns as one of the most impressive, 
here with “My Brother’s Keeper”, where Phyllis (Cloris Leachman) insists her 
brother (Robert Moore) goes on a date with Mary (Mary Tyler Moore). 
Unbeknownst to Phyllis, her brother is gay and the episode would treat the subject 
with dignity and comic excellence. 


The character of Mary Richards naturally grew over the course of seven 
seasons. The young, slightly anxious woman the world met in 1970 evolved 
into a mature, self-assured, competent adult who, at the end of the series, 
was about to embark on another adventure after losing her job at WJM. 
Where would Mary Richards have gone next? I like to think she would have 
wanted to tackle horizons beyond Minnesota, possibly moving to Los 
Angeles and visiting Lou Grant or traveling to New York and staying with 
Rhoda for a while. One thing is certain: wherever Mary landed following 
her long successful jaunt in Minneapolis, she was sure to share her warm 
smile and even warmer heart. As the opening song said, “Love is all 
around.” Mary Richards, and the rest of her gang, showed us that and her 
fans will always be grateful. 


BARBARA GALLAGHER: All in the Family (1971-1979) was the 


breakthrough, of course, that started the whole trend. Norman (Lear)’s 
shows [made] a statement about what was going on in the world, where 
most of the others didn't. Here's an interesting thing, making Make Room 
for Daddy (1953-1965) and Father Knows Best (1954-1960), and those 
shows then, the family was very important. The father and the mother 
had great respect. There was none of the putting down dad. You know 
how they do now - make the fathers look like total brainless people. That 
did change in that the coarseness came in; it was all politics at the time. 
Norman was obviously a unique, political person. So in All in the Family, 
we got into those stereotypes. We opened that up, and Archie Bunker 
came into the world, and from that point on it did change. In other 
shows, it became very silly. The Mary Tyler Moore Show was one of the 
breakthrough shows oddly enough to look at today. I love it. I thought it 
was great for every single woman. They wanted to make her divorced, 
and the network said no. [The characters] were so well drawn. That’s why 
when we started writing we didn't dissect Mary because Mary is just all 
those characters beautifully drawn. I am kind of the Mary character, and 
my partner was the Rhoda character. In fact, Jim Burke came in we were 
sitting there shaking, thinking “oh my God, this is amazing!” And Jim 
came in, and he looked at the both of us and said, “well, you certainly 
look like you could write a Mary show!” because we were literally Mary 
and Rhoda. [We would] bring in ideas and then if they [didn’t] like your 
ideas then something will spark if you mention something. And they 
wanted to do a show, a relative show, that they sometimes give each 
character, you know they make them the star of the show or about them 
in the episode. They wanted to do a Rhoda show. The Mary Tyler Moore 
writing staff were very helpful and guided you. Then, of course, you bring 
in your final draft and your polish, and they rewrite you. But it was fun; 
we had a great time! I don't know where the chimp came in. I don't know 
how that happened. But they are so well run; you know how they think, 
what they are going to react too. Mary was a great reactor; she reacted to 
everyone. She was the linchpin, the voice of sanity. It was just the best 
show ever! She had a way as a professional, really working her way up 
and still sort of being treated like a secretary, but then she finally, over the 


years, shows her strength, and there you have it. I just loved it! 

We were inundated at the time. It was like I was a capitalist making 
money. I was concerned with that more than I was with that movement. 
There was laughter off the air, because people like people who can 
understand other people and not just one idea. She was the consummate 
person; I just loved that character. She wanted to make a living and 
making her way in the TV world and liking being there. You know, 
changing her life from where she came from after a break-up with a man, 
and wanting to find a life and get out on the road. Yeah, you're gonna 
make it on your own. Just as a sidebar, [in] the episode “Mary Richards 
Falls in Love’, [where] she is dating Ted Bessell. Great actor! And she 
thinks she is in love with him, and she wants to tell him, and she doesn't 
know if she should. And she comes in and - I fell off the bed! - when she 
finally gets up enough courage to say, “I love you.” And he says, “Well, 
What?!” And then she walks in with him and another 
woman, which to me was hilarious! When he’s talking to her, and the 
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thank you, Mary: 


woman is right behind him, and he says, “Mary, you know there is a 
girl...” She did that so well. I loved that! The thing with women when you 
go through that. Every woman could relate to Mary. 


Influential women: Cloris Leachman as Phyllis, Mary Tyler Moore as Mary and 
Valerie Harper as Rhoda - the leads of their respective sitcoms and paving the 
way for female-centric sitcoms for years to come. 


“Breaking Taboos, Racial Barriers and Funny Bones 
All in One Stroke: 
How Norman Lear Showed America its Human Potential 
and Got Us to Laugh Along the Way” 
By Kevin Nickelson 


“Maybe they continued to agree with Archie Bunker - as I said earlier, you 
can't change peoples minds, but you can get them to think.” 


Getting fans to think in a medium many think was designed for the sole 
purpose of entertaining by allowing folks the option to check one’s brain at 
the door is no easy task for any TV writer with a noble bent. But, as 
displayed in the quote above, Norman Lear is no ordinary small screen 
scribe. He was the guy who took the angry bigot and showed him another 
way to think and feel and view life. He presented to people of color that life 
will get better for them and that, while the fight to end inequality will not be 
fully won overnight or even in one decade, it will never stop and the light at 
the end of the tunnel can be seen. 

I was raised by parents to not accept the ordinary when I viewed 
anything in life. In some ways, I was encouraged to look at the environment 
around me from an askew angle. I grew to never accept the commonplace. 
Maybe this is part of the reason that I grew up loving art equally to sports, 
obsessing over film and TV, being convinced that life should be more like 
Star Trek (a transporter in every house? Fantastic!) and doing all of this 
while finding myself and my gay sexual orientation. I really came to realize 
my slow drift toward Norman Lear when I first saw the 1971 comedy classic 
Cold Turkey. On the surface the picture is about a town’s citizenry trying to 
win a competition (and money prize for the town coffers) by going without 
smoking for thirty days and the comic chaos that ensues with folks being 
denied their drug of choice. What Lear was really making comment on was 
how society deals with one another when stripped of their shields (their 
vices as coping mechanisms). All the bitterness, resentments, jealousies 


come out. So do the realizations that we are all not really that different and 
can get together to work toward bettering ourselves and our surroundings. I 
further discovered that jokes (of which the film has a treasure trove) help 
make the feeding of life lessons go down a lot easier than without! 

I mention coming from an unconventional vantage point because for 
much of my own early life, rife with a lack of knowledge admittedly, I came 
to see civil rights activism wrongly as predominantly led by folks of African 
American or Hispanic-American descent. Or, at least, spearheaded by men 
and women of color. Martin Luther King Jr., Ralph Abernathy, Bayard 
Rustin, Malcolm X, Shirley Chisholm, Angela Davis, Dolores Huerta. I 
thought these were the warriors making change happen. It never occurred 
to me, until it was pointed out to me by my family as well as my school 
educators, that there were civil rights soldiers who were and are white. And 
that this was essential for true progress to be made. Leslie W. Dunbar, who 
fought for black voter registration in the south as well as for more hunger 
programs for African American children, and Ralph McGill, the liberal 
anti-segregation publisher of the Atlanta Constitution, arent always 
remembered up there with the aforementioned but they and other 
dedicated white citizens played a strong role in getting advancements in the 
cause done. My discovery of their stories helped me see the light as to the 
roles many white Americans have played in the movement. Still, just as I 
was feeling a bit enlightened with this knowledge, fate strikes at me again. 
After viewing Cold Turkey and getting my first experiences watching my 
dad’s favorite show during the mid-seventies, All in the Family (1971-1979) 
(laughing until my stomach hurt because a guy named Archie was spouting 
stuff that I knew to be wrong from school!) the curiosity in me demanded 
that I find out more about this writing wizard Norman Lear, who penned 
both properties. 

After my already mentioned education on how activism in civil rights 
knew no color, I was non-plussed to find out that the same Norman Milton 
Lear (born in 1922 in New Haven, Connecticut) who wrote perceptively of 
racial and societal discord with a generational communication gap within 
the human condition was, in fact, a white man of Russian-Jewish descent. 
What remained stunning to me for a time was that he was one of the only 


writers, white or of color, who was penning on this subject of social study 
on the small screen! There were some, such as Richard Pryor and the Flip 
Wilson Show (1970-1974). However, criticism has surfaced over the years at 
how muted that series was made to be by network censors at the time. It 
wasn't as cutting edge raw as it needed to be. Lear would seem to have some 
better success getting around the bothersome broadcast standards ilk by a 
mix of deception and good fortune. The deception was deft and more at the 
start of his success, couching his stinging commentary within equally biting 
humor and surrounding it with largely a white cast to play things out with 
All in the Family, co-created with fellow writer Bud Yorkin. The idea for the 
story of the day-to-day lives of a working-class bigot, his wife, daughter and 
son-in-law came from a 1965 British sitcom called Till Death Us Do Part. 
Though Yorkin and Lear’s scripts were pungent from the start, their two 
previous pilot attempts (Justice for All in 1968 and Those Were the Days in 
1969) were disappointing to audiences and season one’s ratings were 
lackluster at 18.9 Nielsen average and 34th overall. It took the summer of 
1971 just before the launch of season two for reruns to become the hot 
commodity and it was moved out of the deadly Tuesdays at 9:30 p.m. slot 
and into a more favorable Saturday at 8:00 p.m. slot for the sophomore 
season. 

While the show would have a plethora of gem episodes that have 
embedded themselves into the cultural lexicon, from “Gloria Has a Belly 
Full’ in season one (dealing with her pregnancy) to Edith going through 
menopause in season two (“Edith’s Problem”) and, later, the attempted rape 
of Edith by a man posing as a detective in the two-parter “Edith’s 50th 
Birthday’, the standout for me is “Sammy’s Visit”. While moonlighting as a 
cabbie to get extra money, Archie picks up Sammy Davis Jr. as a fare. 
Sammy leaves his briefcase in Archie’s cab and visits the Bunker residence to 
retrieve it. Upon hearing Archies diatribes on race, Davis asks if he could 
take a photo with him. Just before the camera snaps the picture, Davis 
plants a kiss right on the cheek of a truly stunned Archie. The result was one 
of the longest sustained laughs in TV history. In fact, the laughter went at 
such a length it had to be severely edited for network airing because Carroll 
O’Connor still had a line to utter (“Well, what the hell — he said it was in his 


contract!” The line is, incidentally, often cut from syndication. A shame, as 
it really shows there is a bit of the intelligent, caring human way beneath the 
gruff bigoted exterior). I still get tears from laughing at the scene to this day. 
For the record, All in the Family wasn't just breaking new ground on topics 
of the day, it was doing it in the area of TV production history as well. It was 
the first show to be videotaped before a live studio audience. Indeed, the 
first multi-camera show to do so as well. Though I would’ve been intrigued 
to see Lear’s original vision for the project, which was to film in black and 
white with an added sepia tone for the family album look that he wanted, it 
is probably best that it was done in color and on video. The more to 
emphasize the feel of this being real world and the Bunker/Stivic clan, 
possibly, your next door neighbors. 

After All in the Family finally took hold and audiences grew to put it 
consistently into top 10 status, Lear seemingly could write his own check so 
to speak. The changing trend on the small screen was for more realism, 
more reflection through the humor of day to day life struggles within any 
culture. So where does the spotlight on civilization issues shine on next? 
Could it be on the struggles of women and sexual inequality? 

Overcoming subjugation in all areas of life for women was not only a 
daunting battle then but remains so today. Enter our new nation’s teacher, 
Mr. Lear, and Edith’s cousin Maude Findlay, a force unlike few others and 
the complete counter to the element of racially-incensed, chauvinistic 
small-mindedness represented by Archie. As written, Maude was an acerbic, 
over-bearing, middle-aged woman who was staunchly democratic and 
something of a civil activist. Who else could assay such a role with the 
conviction and comic timing needed but Broadway and film veteran Bea 
Arthur, winner of the 1966 Tony Award for Best Featured Actress in a 
Musical with Mame (Arthur would reprise for Gene Saks’ 1974 film version 
starring Lucille Ball). 

A graduate of Erwin Pescator’s Dramatic Workshop of the New School 
in New York in the late 1940s, Arthur was cast as Maude for what was 
originally to be just a single guest shot in the season two episode “Cousin 
Maude’s Visit” of All in the Family. Fan reaction was positive enough that a 
return visit to the Bunkers was quickly written called Maude and served as a 


backdoor pilot (as the term was then. Spin-off really) for the similarly-titled 
series that ran for six seasons from September 12, 1972 to April 22, 1978. 
Like its parent production, Maude never shied away from portraying the 
blunt realities of the world at the time. Sensitive topics such as alcoholism, 
nervous breakdowns, attempted suicide and abortion were placed on full 
display for all to witness. Amidst the many fine choices I could pick from, 
the two-part “Maudes Dilemma” (written by Susan Harris, who would go 
on to work with Arthur on the eighties series The Golden Girls (1985-1992)) 
really is the ultimate example of both what Lear was trying to accomplish 
and just how funny it could be presented at the same time. The episode 
deals frankly with the abortion issue as Maude finds out she is pregnant at 
age 47. Concerned about raising a child at her stage in life and under her 
current financial situation, she opts to have an abortion (legal in the state of 
New York at that point). Aired two months before the Roe v. Wade court 
decision, CBS allowed the segment to air due to the huge buzz the subject 
was getting at the time. Further controversy occurred when the network 
aired “Maude’s Dilemma” in summer reruns in August of 1973. According 
to Associated Press writer Jay Sharbutt in the August 22, 1973 edition of the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, a coalition of Catholic and other church groups 
attacked CBS for airing the episodes as an apparent endorsement of 
abortion behind the guise of comedy. To be fair, the network went to some 
lengths to present balance to the discussion by requesting that a character of 
a neighbor who had a lot of children and was happy with that be written in. 
While not avoiding the importance of the episode and the theme, my reason 
for loving it is the razor-sharp wit written in. Especially this one-liner zinger 
from Maude to daughter Carol after Carol mentions that she doesn’t have to 
have the baby. “Oh? What’ll I do... trade it in for a volleyball on Lets Make 
a Deal?” Done in association with the steel-eyed “don't suffer fools” stare 
Arthur perfected, it gets me rolling even some 48 years on. 

Placing in the top 10 the first four of its six seasons guaranteed that the 
tracks were being laid out by fate and the Nielsen ratings with such 
precision that Lear’s success train moved along with nary a bump. Stepping 
back from the spin-off success domino line Lear was having at CBS, the 
jump in ratings for All in the Family had NBC clamoring for Lear’s services. 


The result was what was touted as the antithesis of Archie Bunker, a pull no 
punches African American junkyard dealer named Fred Sanford. Who 
better to play him than a long-time denizen of nightclub circuits in the 
fifties and sixties, known for his raunchy humor and more than 50 comedy 
albums (known by many as “King of the Party Records” in fact), Redd Foxx. 
The show was Sanford and Son (1972-1977). Co-starring Demond Wilson 
as his son Lamont, the focus here was on the day-to-day lives of blue collar 
people of color, struggling to survive and thrive amidst the issues of the day 
(usually against the white system). While there weren't quite the issue- 
themed episodes in Sanford and Son that dotted Lear’s previous work with 
Bud Yorkin, this was decidedly one of the most racially-charged series ever 
done. Fred exudes a sharp retort toward anyone he sees that is not just his 
skin color and ethnicity. He had many classic insults at the ready for 
Lamont’s friends Rollo and Julio, local police officers Smitty and Hoppy, his 
own friend Grady Wilson. Mostly, however, they were reserved for his 
surface despised (though you often got hints that they loved one another 
deep down) sister-in-law Esther Anderson (played hysterically by Foxx’s 
real life good friend and fellow comic LaWanda Page). Their exchanges 
became comedy gold and a series staple. Fred would call Esther something 
demeaning such as “old bat” or “buzzard”. Her response was usually “you 
fish-eyed fool!” followed by a “hallelujah! as she left the scene. Interesting 
to note that, like its predecessor, the roots of this program make their way 
back over the pond in Britain. Lear and Yorkin got the idea from the British 
series Steptoe and Son that ran from January 5, 1962 to December 26, 1974 
and starred Wilfrid Brambell. The episode here that has remained fresh in 
my mind over the course of the years is “Sanford and Son and Sister Makes 
Three”. It is not due to any strong statement that it makes in one instance 
but more so because of the brashness of the comic lines uttered, the 
audacity to go there. In this case, it is a riff on gay people. The episode, 
about an old girlfriend of Fred’s who pops up claiming her daughter is also 
his, was written by none other than Richard Pryor. The line, said by a 
furious Fred: “Take this faggoty jacket with you!” would spark fury in any 
gay person. As a gay man myself I would ordinarily fall in line with the 
anger. However, knowing Pryor’s knack for rage humor against the 


establishment and Foxx’s ability to imbue his dialogue with a bit of “know 
not what I say” air, I take it as a funny aside on his own clueless mindset. 
Am I forgiving and biased? Perhaps. I simply still find it and the series 
bitingly funny. 

The next lecture being played out in Lear’s class room is one of the 
African American experience from an affluent level, all the bigotry and 
white privilege still intact but in a classier setting. How well to illuminate 
the rot. I am referring to The Jeffersons (1975-1985). The story of George 
and Louise “Weezy” Jefferson and their son Lionel who, through the 
financial success of a chain of dry cleaning shops that George owns, are able 
to move into a high-class apartment building in Manhattans Upper West 
Side and finally live a life of luxury. What they must deal with is the old 
demon, racism and elitist attitudes amongst the white wealthy. These clients 
of white privilege, however, do not take into account a most formidable foe, 
an angry, proud black man in George Jefferson. Equal parts ego (that refuses 
to allow him to be kept down), a rage against the white power machine that 
keeps trying to mow him down, and a wisdom to realize that he is flawed 
himself and cannot let the anger dominate him or the opposition wins. 
George and Louise (with son Lionel) started out as neighbors of the 
Bunkers in All in the Family, appearing in a number of episodes in the early 
years. Lear wanted a black opposite to Archie, someone who is racially- 
motivated still but achieving success in life, counter to Archie's steadfast 
take on black culture. 1975 rolls around and Lear gets the brilliant idea to 
take the three characters and move them to a very upscale apartment 
building in Manhattan and surround them with characters who comprise a 
varied strata of society and culture and symbolize some of the very obstacles 
racial equality faces. And, yes, all while being laugh out loud funny at the 
same time. 

Teaming this time with Don Nicholl, Michael Ross and Bernie West (the 
series co-creators with Lear having a “Developed by” credit), he creates a 
world around this family that is an examination of how far society has come 
in equality and narrowing the cultural divide while grudgingly admitting to 
how far we still need to go as a race. There's the interracial couple Tom and 
Helen Willis, who provide a look at what couples of mixed cultures face in 


life. Lionel and the Willis’ daughter Jenny represent the young black couple 
just starting out together and seeing ahead all that awaits and oppresses. 
Another neighbor, Mr. Bentley, is the epitome of the old school, stiff upper 
lip British gentleman (though slightly dense) and proves to be quite the 
endearing character through the show run. Finally, there is the maid, 
Florence, played by Marla Gibbs. Originally Gibbs was to have a recurring 
role, but her sharp-tongued sassiness made her a fan favorite and she was 
added as a regular. Zara Cully had of the most memorable roles early on as 
Mother Jefferson, sweet yet often ready with a zinger of her own. 

With the ever-changing tides of taste among viewers in the seventies, 
The Jeffersons would, over the course of its 11 season run (higher than even 
its parent series and highest run among shows with a predominant African 
American cast until Tyler Perry’s 2006 series House of Payne (beating The 
Jeffersons by one episode, though fewer seasons) become less politically- 
themed and topical. That said, the episode that stood tall for me amongst all 
others in the series is one from season six, airing on April 6, 1980, called 
“The First Store”. As George and Louise look at old photos and reflecting on 
how they came to own their first dry cleaning store through flashback to 
1968. During an inspection of the store building one night, the pair see 
civilians running outside and a lot of commotion. When they ask one of the 
people running what it is going on, they find out that Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. has just been assassinated. George flies into an explosive rage and 
begins throwing around whatever he can get his hands on while Louise 
starts to sob uncontrollably. The next day, George meets with the loan 
officer helping him with financing. When the guy remarks about the civil 
activists being “animals”, the controlled seethe that only Sherman Hemsley 
could do so well comes into play and the officer is quickly and aggressively 
shown the door. This was passion and pride about heritage personified, all 
while wanting to scream “why!!!” helplessly to anyone who will listen. 

We dash back to that Maude lady for the next essay in Mr. Lear’s culture 
class. Good Times (1974-1979) centered around the character of Maude 
Findlay’s former housekeeper, Florida Evans, pulled from that New York 
milieu to be the matriarch of her family in a working class projects area of 
Chicago. Good Times was the first African American sitcom to feature two 


parents and focused daily on both the economic and racial struggles of 
Florida, husband James, eldest son J.J., daughter Thelma and the youngest 
son Michael. Along for the ride are the next door neighbor Willona, 
building superintendent Bookman and assorted other characters. One of 
the most intriguing aspects of this series, created by Eric Monte and Mike 
Evans (the latter having stepped away from playing Lionel on ‘The Jeffersons) 
was how it framed the theme of maintaining a sense of right through 
perseverance and faith. The Evans’ world, as lyrics from the show’s theme 
song would state, was an environment of “temporary layoffs” and “easy 
credit ripoffs”. Each of the characters adopted a “keeping your head above 
water” mantra (ok, I'll stop here with the lyric references!). 

Esther Rolle, like Bea Arthur, was a student of the New School in New 
York (also attending Hunter College and Yale) and was a stage veteran long 
before hitting the icon meter with Maude and Good Times as Florida. John 
Amos, a former football player in the Continental Football League and the 
United Football League in the mid-sixties, was just off a semi-regular stint 
as Gordy Howard the weatherman on The Mary Tyler Moore Show (1970- 
1977) (his first pro gig), took the role of James the hard-working dad. To 
judge how convincing he was in the part, one only has to look at the fact 
that the actor was only 34 years old at the time production began. That was 
a mere eight years older than Jimmie Walker, who portrayed J.J. Yet, it was 
also 19 years younger than Rolle. With his gruff delivery and broad- 
shouldered stance, he became immediately convincing. 

For me the core of the story onscreen was the father-son relationships 
between James, J.J. and Michael that resonated the most. James was the 
prime example of the back-breaking provider for his family, refusing to give 
in to the temptation of easy money through criminal means as a shortcut 
(though he did hustle pool, on occasion, and did have to be reminded a few 
times to keep his eyes on the prize by Florida). He was of the generation 
before his kids and didn't quite get J.J’s artistic energy and youthful 
exuberance, nor Michael’s burgeoning rage against the white system (think 
a more militant George Jefferson as a 12 year old). At the end of the day, 
though, he didn't need to get them so much as he desperately needed to love 
them. And he did very much. Conflict behind the scenes arose as Walker's 


J.J. (and his catch phrase “Dyno-mite!”) became a runaway hit with fans and 
his character was getting more centralized status. Both Rolle and Amos felt 
that this was taking away precious time allotment from tackling more 
serious issues of the day as the series was originally pitched to do. It’s 
summed up nicely by Louie Robinson, who wrote in his piece “Bad Times 
on the Good Times Set” for Ebony magazine’s September 1975 issue: “This 
fall, the cast almost unanimously has taken an attitude, apparently with the 
concurrence of the producer, that it is maturation time at Good Times.” He 
went on to note that the show, originally dealing with heady topics such as 
teen alcoholism, gang violence and hypertension within the black 
community, was straying toward “a greater relevance on characters and a 
closer rein on a tendency to slide toward old-time black minstrelsy? Rolle 
seemed especially concerned with how Walkers character was being 
morphed into. The actress told Robinson in the same article: “Hes 18 and he 
doesn’t work. He can't read or write. He doesn't think. The show didn't start 
out to be that... Little by little - with the help of the artist, I suppose, 
because they couldn't do that to me - they have made J.J. more stupid and 
enlarged the role. Negative images have been slipped in on us through the 
character of the oldest child”. Amos was eventually written out of the series 
(James having been killed in a car accident in the beginning of season four) 
due to his frustrations with the direction the series was going and ongoing 
contentions with Lear. Rolle would leave at the end of season four (Florida 
remarries and moves away). When the focus on the kids, Willona and 
Bookman caused a steep ratings decline, the producers lured back Rolle 
with increased salary and a promise of better scripts for the sixth and final 
season. This did not stop the decline in viewership. Thus, on August 1, 1979, 
the finale (“The End of the Rainbow”) aired, giving each player a proper 
send-off. 

Though I laughed (heartily at times) at some of the silly antics of 
Walker, things really clicked when the story dealt with a cause on top of 
some clever funny business. A particularly splendid case was the season 
two, episode thirteen segment called “Sometimes There’s no Bottom in the 
Bottle’, where Florida and James’ teen niece comes to visit during the 
Christmas season. With festivities going on no one seems to notice the 


young girl has been sneaking away with all the liquor in the cabinets. 
Thelma witnesses her and has a difficult time trying to tell the family. 
Outrageous wit abounds with bits like, when Florida asks J.J. to hang a 
Christmas wreath outside the apartment door and he responds: “Ok. But 
you better put this under lock and key.’ Florida asks why, to which J.J. 
replies: “Cause the way things disappear around here, even Santa Claus 
could be a rip-off artist!” Comedy and drama in service of each other with 
neither shining brighter over the other. Another watershed period of the 
series (certainly there was more than a few!) was the addition of an adopted 
daughter for Willona in the form of Penny (played by the incandescent 
(even as a teen) Janet Jackson in an early acting role). It was the 
introduction of the Penny Gordon Woods character that was one of the key 
plot points of the four part story arc to open season five, involving child 
abuse as her biological mom pays a visit and it’s revealed that she has been 
abusing Penny for some time. Even, pointedly, using lit cigarettes to burn 
her. 

1976 was a point where the creative bent in Lear and, by extension, his 
Tandem Productions company, demanded he try something new and bold 
for him. What could be fresh for a guy who pioneered freshness in 
television? Well, the soap satire for one. What came of this burst of free- 
thinking was a somewhat failed but truly fascinating product called Mary 
Hartman, Mary Hartman (1976-1977). Created by Gail Parent, Ann 
Marcus, Jerry Adelman and Daniel Gregory Brown, and produced by Lear, 
the series focused on an American housewife who is having extreme 
difficulty dealing with the rather extreme problems family members are 
having. Louise Lasser starred as the titular character, a combination of 
emotional detachment and bipolar disorder all wrapped in one. Often the 
main pulse of the show was where Mary would go on an issue, ignore it or 
go off the deep end? Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman was the progenitor for 
such twist-laden, at times dark satirical fare as Soap (1977-1981) and Twin 
Peaks (1990-1991). To have a role call of some of the oddballs that dropped 
in to the town of Fernwood was proof positive that a full moon seemed 
always out and casting a pall over things. Mary Kay Place as Hartman's best 
friend Loretta Haggers, who dreams of becoming a country-western singer, 


Greg Mullavey as Mary’s unfaithful (very much so) husband Tom and (my 
favorite) Norman Alden as Tom's old high school coach Leroy Fedders. In 
one of the series’ strangest shows Fedders dies by drowning in Mary’s 
chicken soup! 

Lear failed to sell this show to the networks so he decided to appeal 
directly to general managers of stations in various TV markets. Business 
contacts of Lear put him in touch with sales agent James W. Packer Jr. and 
his Mission Argyle Productions, who devised a plan to invite as many 
general managers as he could to Lear’s L.A. home for dinner and pitching of 
the idea. KING-TV of Seattle became the first to procure rights and air the 
show. Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman only lasted for two seasons. Because it 
aired daily in weekday afternoon slots in syndication, the episode number 
went to 325. It struggled in the ratings, much I think to the open question in 
viewers mind as to how to look at the show. Comedy, drama, bizarre 
mystery/satire/melodramatic hybrid? Lasser left the series in 1977 and the 
target shifted to Tom Hartman, the family and to more of the locals in the 
reworked Forever Fernwood but that failed to catch hold. A summer 1977 
spinoff was assembled, called Fernwood 2-Night (it’s continuation America 2 
Night, aired in the summer of 1978), a parody on daily talk shows with 
Martin Mulls psychotic-bent Barth Gimble coming over from Hartman. 
Co-starring Fred Willard, this was where I came to know and love the 
denizens of Fernwood and was forever hooked. Perhaps as decidedly 
unusual and unexpected as the show itself, the lukewarm reception it 
received early has metamorphed into something akin to a giant cult status 
level. Maybe even game-changer tier. Enough of an interest in the show that 
the Museum for Television and Radio in Los Angeles on June 20, 2000 
hosted a seminar, moderated by Los Angeles Museum Vice President and 
Director Steven Bell, called Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman: Reunion, 
Reunion as part of its She Made it (Ann Marcus) Collection. Star Louise 
Lasser herself was joined by regulars Graham Jarvis, Debralee Scott, Greg 
Mullavey and many others from the cast for a just over 1 hour 28 minute 
Q&A. The episode that represents the series, above all other segments, to 
me is the one where Mary suffers a nervous breakdown while on the set of 
the David Susskind talk show. The 11-minute breakdown sequence is not 


only a gutsy, raw acting job by Lasser but, perhaps even more incredibly, 
was done in just one take. 

Performances like that are rare, even amongst the mass of talent in 
Hollywood today. 

Another Lear venture from 1975, has its roots going back to the TV 
series Hazel (1961-1966) and deals with one more highly sensitive, pointed 
aspect of life that wasn’t all that touched on in television of the period. The 
single mom raising two daughters alone. One Day at a Time (1975-1984) 
was conceived by the husband-wife acting/ writing duo Whitney Blake and 
Allan Manings. Blake co-starred with Don DeFore and Shirley Booth in the 
Hazel series of the early sixties. The idea came from Blake's own experiences 
raising her three daughters after getting divorced from first husband Tom 
Baxter in 1955. This was a show that targeted a rather untouched upon 
societal issue of the time concerning women, labeled “Second Wave 
Feminism’. What was considered the first wave of feminism was centering 
on the suffrage and overturning legal hurdles, which kind of plateaued at an 
enfranchisement stage. The sixties had the second wave come and address 
more so the problems of domestic violence, marital rape and further work 
in creating more engendered rape crisis centers and shelters for abused 
women. Ann Romano is going through a lot of trials and tribulations as she 
works to raise daughters Julie and Barbara, while the family lives and works 
in Indianapolis, Indiana. The building superintendent Schneider, befriends 
them and becomes a sort of father figure for the girls. Lear takes the credit 
of developer/producer once again and this, like his credits before, gamely 
meshes wisecracking comedy with, at times, quite heady subject matter. 
Amid weddings and births and relationship struggles, the series had its 
most impactful, poignant moment dealing with a suicide attempt. The two- 
parter “Barbaras Friend” has misunderstandings and a falling out between 
the younger Romano and a classmate ends with Barbara trying to deal with 
and aid the girl after a suicide attempt by sleeping pill overdose. I really 
connected with Barbara as she processes the information from the phone 
call and later meets the girl, Melanie, at the seedy hotel she is staying at. 
While the jokes remain pungent (Julie: “Have you been on a diet?” 
Schneider: “No, I’ve just been workin’ out. Me and this young lady been 


runnin’ in the park every morning” Julie: “Really? What’s her name?” 
Schneider: “I dort know. I havert caught her yet”) it doesnt detract from 
the power of the overall gravity of the grappling with depression and the 
consequences. The series ranked in the top ten in five of its nine seasons and 
three others in the top twenty. When it began to slip to sixteenth during the 
eighth year and then plummeted to forty-fourth for the next season, the 
series was cancelled. Reportedly, Franklin and Valerie Bertinelli (Barbara) 
were ready to move on to other things after eight years with the show but 
agreed to a final year. The pair, with Pat Harrington Jr. (Schneider), were the 
only regulars to do the entire run. Mackenzie Phillips (Julie) would be 
reduced to a recurring role after the fifth season due to concerns (well- 
publicized during and since) of substance abuse. 

Lear did have his share of both lesser successes as well as abject failures 
(a.k.a. Pablo, a 1984 vehicle written around rising Hispanic comedian Paul 
Rodriguez, lasted a mere six episodes; similarly, In the Beginning a 1978 
property for McLean Stevenson lasted a paltry nine episodes; eight 
segments for the Rue McClanahan/Dabney Coleman 1978 series Apple Pie), 
plus a share of continuations/spinoffs that folks just weren't terribly 
motivated by like Fred Sanford’s continuing travails in the Sanford Arms 
(ran for eight episodes in 1977), he did have two fascinating misfires that 
deserve special mention. First up is All's Fair from 1976, about a forty-nine 
year old conservative columnist (Richard Crenna) who engages in a May- 
December romance with a twenty-three year old liberal photographer 
(Bernadette Peters). This was Lear attempting to be the ultimate balance in 
ideology and presenting it to the TV-goer with humor abounding. Lee 
Winfrey, columnist for Knight News Wire, in the Boca Raton News 
September 20, 1976 edition had a very perceptive take on the show. First he 
drops Francis Edward Smedley’s aphorism (written in 1850) “All’s fair in 
love and war” and sums up the series formula in a nutshell later in the 
article. Alls Fair “looks sound in both writing and acting, well-equipped for 
what looks like a long run”. As it turned out, Alls Fair had anything but a 
lengthy shelf life as it lasted but one season from 1976-77. Copley News 
Service’s Don Freeman wrote, for the Beaver County Times in Pennsylvania 
in its October 7, 1976 edition, comments that pretty much sum up Norman 


Lear to a T. “In a curious form of dramatic alchemy, Lear’s shows make the 
screen disappear and the characters emerge in a much fuller composition. I 
don't know how Lear does this but it is an accomplishment that is rare and, 
judging from what else we see on the screen, wholly inimitable.” Lear’s a 
conjurer, a sorcerer it would appear. Amongst his other gifts. 

We move to the mid-nineties for the second of Lear’s unique failures. 
This one ties back to the beginning and All in the Family. 

“I knew when I created this show that some day a journalist would come 
in here and accuse me or repeating myself, of stealing from my past, of 
reversing the All in the Family formula.” Norman Lear slumps into the arms 
of his office chair. “And here you are.” 704 Hauser, while not quite the copy 
of the tale of the Bunkers and company those many years ago, is definitely 
reminiscent of it in some ways. The year was 1994 and Lear was seeking a 
project to combat the tide of conservative talk radio sweeping the nation 
(think Rush Limbaugh and cohorts). The brainstorm for the new take came 
from, of all things, furniture and sets per the man himself: “I've been 
keeping the sets for All in The Family in storage since it went off the air. 
Every year my accountant calls and yells at me for spending money on 
storage bills. The last time he called, I happened to be reading Thomas 
Sowell, who is perhaps the most listened-to voice of black conservatism in 
the country. A true scholar. And the next day it just hit me - there’s a show 
in a black liberal father and his conservative son living in Archie Bunker's 
old place.” 

So, Archie’s old stuffed chair played a role in the new enterprise. The 
importance of furniture. As Lear was neither black nor conservative, he 
made the shrewd move for his proposed show and hired right-wing 
columnist Armstrong Williams as a consultant for the series. Lear also had 
the master stroke to bring back John Amos to lead 704 Hauser as Ernie 
Cumberbatch, patriarch of the family. Lynnie Godfrey as wife Rose. T.E. 
Russell played the son Thurgood Marshall “Goodie” Cumberbatch. Instead 
of conservative Archie arguing against the liberal son-in-law Mike, Lear 
reversed it to have the parents’ working-class democrats battling it with 
their ultra-conservative son. The signing of Amos was curious, considering 
he had conflicts with Lear on the Good Times set. But the veteran actor 


seemed to be beyond all that past when he agreed to do Hauser. “At Good 
Times, I thought we should’ve had more black writers on staff. I felt I 
should’ve been more involved in the development of scripts. But we don't 
have those fights on 704 Hauser. Lear is more willing to listen nowadays. 
He’s mellowed. Weve both mellowed. We actually enjoy working together.” 
Audiences didn’t take an interest in the adventures of the Cumberbatches, as 
704 Hauser lasted a paltry five episodes (a sixth was filmed but never aired). 
Perhaps the changing tides of audience taste was beginning to elude a man 
who was once a master of this domain. 

Lear would recapture a portion of past glory in 2017, when he served as 
executive producer for a revamped version of his hit One Day at a Time 
series that aired for three seasons on the Netflix streaming service. This time 
it was reimagined with an Hispanic family, headed by Justina Machado and 
film and TV veteran Rita Moreno. Once again, it was issue-driven, dealing 
with a wide range of issues from mental illness and immigration to 
homophobia. The episodes that I really became interested in were the 
second season plot lines dealing with mom Penelope’s PTSD (she was a 
United States Army Nurse Corps member and had just completed tours in 
the Middle East as the series began). I hope to see more of Machado in the 
future as she has that quality of charisma that brings you in to her plight 
that is rare even in shows today. 

Now that the major moments in Lear’s amazing resume have been 
covered, perhaps it is time to briefly touch on the other side of the man. His 
philanthropy and political activism are not terribly well-known amongst his 
throngs of fans everywhere. Perhaps not surprising as these acts are 
generally done by people when the limelight is not blasting them in the face. 
The icon’s co-founding (with Democratic Congresswoman Barbara Jordan 
and Time, Inc chair and CEO Andrew Heiskell) of the organization in 1980 
called People for the American Way was a direct counter to the rise of the 
rightwing group The Moral Majority. The group is very active in causes, 
notably spending hundreds of thousands of dollars to oppose Republican 
candidates in both the 2014 and 2016 elections. PFAW continues today, 
most recently in opposing the nomination of Brett Kavanaugh to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. How did the idea of the PFAW coalesce in Lear’s mind? 


From the Hollywood Reporter dated October 7, 2011: 30 years ago, All in 
the Family creator Norman Lear saw an evangelical preacher on TV asking 
his audience to pray for the removal of a Supreme Court justice. Something 
clicked in his mind and the man behind countless TV successes had a new 
mission. “Three weeks later, my company had a retreat in La Jolla,” Lear 
remembers. “I walked into the retreat and said, “You guys are going to have 
to replace me. There's something else I have do.” 

He also formed, in 1989, the Business Enterprise Trust, a non-profit that 
was based in Palo Alto, California and served to highlight those with bold 
visions of leadership that combined sound management of business with 
social conscience. Billionaire Warren Buffett was among those on the board 
of directors. Lear also worked heavily to encourage young people to vote, 
creating the 2004 Declare Yourself campaign that targeted the 18-29 age 
group to get out and register to vote through a series of commercials. Since 
its inception, almost four million people have registered. 

At the top of this piece I use a quote from Norman about not changing 
people’s minds but getting them to think. In everything he has done in life, 
from the nearly six decades writing for television and movies, the four 
decades plus with his activism, Norman Lear has never sought to change the 
minds of the citizenry. Because personal experiences, parental teaching, the 
intangible education from environment can cause beliefs that become so 
ingrained upon the psyche of many, one single person’s attempts to cause 
change can be the low percentage success equivalent of Don Quixote tilting 
at windmills. No, his goal in life thus far has been to simply, subtly make 
you think. Whether it was in watching one of his shows or reading of his 
own political go at the windmills of the right-wing, this was all he wanted to 
do. Be the guide for you to view ways for a potentially better life, not just for 
yourself and people of your culture, but for the human race overall. Thank 
you, Norman Lear, for giving us looks at what can be. 


Producer and showrunner Norman Lear directing Jean Stapleton and Carroll 
O’Connor on the set of All in the Family. 


“Farewell Mr. Hooper” from Sesame Street 
Original Air Date: 24 November 1983 
By Alexandra Heller-Nicholas 


The first person I knew who died was Mr. Hooper. Or - as Big Bird 
would call him - Mr. Looper, Mr. Cooper and even at one point, yes, Mr. 
Pooper. To be technical, I didn't exactly know Mr. Hooper, but he - like Big 
Bird, like Oscar, like Susan, like the Twiddlebugs that lived in Bert and 
Ernies window box - was part of the family. I saw him every day, and he 
always told me something new. Sesame Street first aired in 1969, famously 
created by the Children’s Television Workshop to mimic the low-income 
urban city environments that a lot of African American kids at the time 
found themselves in, alienated on the whole from mainstream 
representation on American television. But I was a kid on the other side of 
the planet, in a small country town in rural Australia: the Sesame Street 
gang may not have been designed to reach out to my demographic, but they 
did regardless. Before I began school, in that weird world before we had a 
VCR, the daily watching of Sesame Street was a social and cultural ritual. 
And as I grew up, it became a reference point for conversations well into my 
adult years. 

Even now when I find myself reminiscing about “old” Sesame Street - 
before Elmo, before the intolerable sanitization and the strategic removal of 
absurd humor that went with it - Mr. Hooper's death is still a powerful 
point of connection with so many people my age, regardless of their 
backgrounds. Mr. Hooper was played by Will Lee, an ex-Army serviceman 
who served in World War II and was blacklisted under the House Un- 
American Activities Committee in the era of McCarthyism, but above all he 
was married to the stage. His final episode was in November 1982 and he 
died a month later, the actor’s death becoming the focus of this episode that 
would air on Thanksgiving Day a year later. In the interim, Sesame Street'’s 
writers and researchers investigated carefully how to frame Lees death, 
wondering whether they should write the character out (moving to Florida, 


for example), but concluding it was best to deal with the subject frankly and 
honestly. 

Opening with a suggestion to parents that they watch the show with 
their children so as to field specific questions about their family’s own 
particular religious beliefs when it comes to death, the episode is a gentle 
yet heart-wrenching watch. The adults on the program speak openly about 
the death of Mr. Hooper, answering questions and offering practical 
strategies on how not only to cope but also how to move forward - 
remember the happy times, sharing memories and, most of all, talking. The 
show gave the grieving Big Bird in particular permission to feel sad, heavily 
emphasizing the importance of community support in recovery. Like most 
things on Sesame Street, it all boiled down to cooperation, but this was a 
lesson in community support unlike any other it had tackled before or 
would do so again. 

At the time this episode aired, by one account the viewership of the 
program was up to seven million three to five-year-olds, and this program is 
widely believed to be one of the most viewed daytime television events up 
until that point. The Daytime Emmys even chose it as one of the single most 
important moments to happen on daytime television, so strong was its 
legacy and impact. Sesame Street would tackle other social issues: in 1988, 
Luis and Maria got married and had a baby, Gabi, and - less successfully 
from an educational psychology perspective at least - it even attempted to 
deal with divorce in an unaired 1992 episode that dealt with the divorce of 
Snuffy and Alice Snuffleupagus’s parents. But it was the kind, honest and 
open way that the Children’s Television Workshop chose to tackle Will Lee’s 
death that left such an enduring personal legacy on so many people of my 
generation. Kids know when they are being lied to and watching the Mr. 
Hooper’s death episode of Sesame Street was a precious, rare moment on 
mainstream television that children were treated as equals. 


The Munsters in relation to the Very Special Episode 
By Howard S. Berger & David Siegel 


When The Munsters first appeared on Americas TV screens in 1964, 
they were immediately recognizable as comedic variants of characters from 
Universal Pictures’ horror films of a few decades earlier: Grandpa was a 
vampire from the lineage of Dracula; Lily was Grandpas pale (and 
presumably equally undead) daughter; Lily’s husband, Herman, was a jovial 
and articulate version of Frankenstein’s monster; and their widow-peaked 
son, Eddie, always bedecked in a child’s 19th century velvet suit and 
clutching a wolfman doll, was perhaps a lycanthrope. The Munster’s bonny 
blonde niece, Marilyn, the sole member of the family whom the audience 
could view as “normal” and, in fact, beautiful, was seen by the others as 
hopelessly unattractive. 

Like their TV rivals, The Addams Family (1964-1966), who premiered 
on television the very same season, The Munsters served their creators’ 
purpose of humanizing “the Other’, allowing the audience to see life in 
America as an outsider does, humanizing the strange, and at first glance, 
frightening, macabre strangers in their midst - forcing the average sitcom 
viewer to confront his or her own prejudices and preconceived notions. But 
whereas the Addams family were a clan of wealthy native-born oddities 
with transgressive tendencies whose origins likely dated back to Colonial 
America, the Munsters were a family of lower middle class immigrants - 
naturalized citizens who, despite their adherence to many of the ways of the 
Old Country (Transylvania), cherished the modern American way of life. 
Seeing themselves as perfectly normal, the Munsters could not imagine that 
others might see them as anything but ordinary. This perennial optimism 
was perhaps rooted in delusion, but it was a delusion that served a valuable 
purpose, allowing the Munsters to cope with a world that, in fact, saw them 
as monstrous. 

The judgment of the family by the various individuals they encounter 
from episode to episode is one of the chief recurring themes of the show. 


Social isolation, whether of a particular satellite character or of the family 
itself, is another. Additional issues include women’s liberation, civil rights, 
respect for elders, gender identity, and sexual politics. 

Though, as they adapt to life in suburban America, Herman, Lily, 
Grandpa and Eddie are happy being what they are - despite this, each, in a 
day-to-day struggle to fit in, is forced to deal with powerful insecurities and 
prejudicial perceptions. 

For Marilyn, however, the way she differs from the rest of her family is 
what defines her struggle. Possessing a “normal” appearance, she is viewed 
as “ugly” and “abnormal” by those closest to her. Blissfully unaware of how 
much they themselves actually differ from the norm, the Munsters have 
seemingly convinced Marilyn to view herself as defective. They despair for 
her. The implicit message is that what the viewer thinks to be “normal” is 
not necessarily so to someone else. Several years earlier, the same ironic 
theme had been employed by Rod Serling in the Twilight Zone (1959-1964) 
episode, “Eye of the Beholder.” Like the creators of The Munsters, Serling 
wanted his audience to realize the folly, and the arbitrariness, of judging 
others by their appearance. Ironically, from a “meta” perspective, Marilyn 
transforms, over the course of the series, from one white-bread avatar to 
another, each as picture-perfect as the next - for she was portrayed by two 
different actors (Beverley Owen, then Pat Priest - not counting Debbie 
Watson, a third, red-headed variant in the shows’ 1966 spin-off theatrical 
feature Munster, Go Home!). This is in contrast to all the other members of 
the family, each of whom was played by only one. The fact that none of the 
other Munsters seemed to notice she had changed comports with the idea 
that, to them, on a subconscious level, each Marilyn was merely an 
interchangeable and indistinguishable representation of that perilous 
external world to which they were so unsuited. 

As with so many American sitcoms before and since, The Munsters had 
as its heart the relationship between a husband and his wife - a relationship 
rife with endless opportunities for comical plots and social commentary. In 
the episode “Lily Munster - Girl Model’, feeling ignored and insignificant at 
home, Lily decides to go to work, despite Herman's jealousy-based and 
selfish masculine dictates. Such a family dynamic was of course common at 


that time in society at large. Like so many middle class American wives in 
the mid-1960s, Lily emerges from a patriarchal structure that confines 
women to the home and discovers that she is able to earn a living on her 
own - albeit, in her case, in an objectified capacity as a runway model. 
Struck by her rare and exotic allure, elite fashion designer Laszlo Brastoff 
immediately hires her. Her sudden unanticipated success as a model 
prompts deep-seated jealousy and fears of inadequacy to rise up from 
within Herman's bruised male psyche (just as they had arisen the previous 
decade within Ricky Ricardo of I Love Lucy (1951-1957) and Ralph 
Kramden of The Honeymooners (1955-1956)). Herman then hatches a plan 
to have Grandpa magically transmogrify into a comely young woman who 
will accompany him to Lily’s fashion show, thereby making her the jealous 
one. 

This creates the awkward result that Herman finds himself sexually 
attracted to his own father-in-law. A similar situation occurs in the film 
Munster, Go Home! when Grandpa, in the form of a wolf, licks Herman’s 
face and Herman blushingly responds, “Grandpa - please - we're both 
boys!” Encounters like this force the viewer to continuously ponder the 
question of what is actually happening inside the minds of these two 
ancient, undead men. 

(It should be noted that Herman and Grandpas normal mode of 
interaction is one of competition, spite and combativeness. Of course, such 
behavior can be interpreted as exactly the opposite - a deeply repressed 
affection for one another.) 

As the enduring popularity of programs like Father Knows Best (1954- 
1960) and Leave It to Beaver (1957-1963) (which, like The Munsters, was 
created by Joe Connelly and Bob Mosher) had shown, the public appetite 
for comedic yet didactic entertainment had not waned in the mid-1960’s. 
Lessons were learned and the moral fibers of children were improved after 
the mistakes they made and the resulting lectures their parents gave at each 
story’ end. Following this tried and true recipe, The Munsters constantly 
presented what might, in a latter era, be labeled a “Very Special Episode.” 

Some of the most poignant and challenging VSE’s involved Eddie: his 
failures at acclimating with his peers, his self-consciousness issues, parental 


issues, and dealing with running away from home (a trait he shared with 
Grandpa who also disappears to grab sympathy more than a few times 
throughout the series). 

For example, in the episode, “Eddie's Brother,” Eddie asks his father for a 
baby brother. Eager to fulfill Eddies wish, Grandpa builds him a robot 
sibling, Boris. When Eddie sees Boris receiving more attention from his 
parents than himself, he runs away. Upon Eddie’s return, plagued by guilt 
for having come between his adoptive parents and their human son, Boris 
tries to leave home. They convince him, however, to stay. In the episode's 
epilogue, we learn that, despite that happy resolution, Boris has been sent 
away to live with relatives because, among other reasons, he was prohibited 
from attending school due to his lack of a birth certificate. Marilyn laments 
this rule, saying that one day, hopefully, such petty prejudices will vanish. 
No doubt, the writers sent Boris away because, as per the “status quo ante 
rule” of sitcoms requiring things to go back to normal at each episode’s end, 
he could not be added as a permanent character. However, the episode 
remains an exemplar, perhaps inadvertent, of the numerous instances in 
modern history where children of certain groups were separated from their 
parents to be raised in church or government-run institutions or foster 
families. For example, this injustice was perpetrated at various times on the 
indigenous peoples of Canada, Australia and the United States; the children 
of unwed mothers in Ireland, the United Kingdom and elsewhere; and 
Jewish children rescued from the Holocaust. 

In addition, the fact that the Munsters have accepted a mechanical life- 
form as one of their own brings up an issue that (half a century later) is 
becoming increasingly relevant for technologically intimate societies such as 
Japan and China, where automaton-erotically inclined men are attempting 
to marry robot and hologram “brides”. Love (whether familial, romantic or 
otherwise) for mechanical entities seemed not just perverse or taboo but 
outright insane; yet, over the course of the episode, the Munsters displayed 
increasing affection and acceptance for the robot. In an America where such 
revolutionary social constructs were unimaginable, “Eddie’s Brother” 
presaged a more tolerant era. Thus, whether intentionally or not, the 
episode embodies the aspirations of mid-sixties America to become a more 


inclusive place. 

In the episode, “Eddies Nickname’, Eddies classmates have been 
regularly humiliating him by calling him “Shorty” - and so he refuses to go 
to school “ever again.” Herman believes that, like Robert Young (who 
portrayed the wise and sensitive father in Father Knows Best), he should 
have a “man to man” talk with his son. Herman tries to instill in Eddie the 
moral strength to ignore the insults of his peers, but to no avail. Against 
Herman’s wishes, Grandpa begins teaching Eddie how to box, but then, 
despite Hermans equal misgivings about the use of violence and magic, 
Grandpa provides Eddie with a potion to make him grow taller. Instead, 
however, it makes him grow a full beard and moustache. After a remedy for 
Eddie’s condition is finally found, Herman gives him some fatherly advice, 
echoing the words of Martin Luther King, Jr: 

The lesson I want you to learn is it doesn't matter what you look like. 
You can be tall or short, or fat or thin, or ugly or handsome - like your 
father - or you can be black or yellow or white - it doesn’t matter. What 
does matter is the size of your heart and the strength of your character. 

At the time of the episodes production, Dr. King’s “I Have a Dream” 
speech was still very fresh in America’s mind, and the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, outlawing discrimination based on race, color, or national origin, was 
taking hold in places where previously racial segregation had been the 
norm. As a family of foreign origin (at least some of whom were meant to 
be the color green), the Munsters exemplified an abstract notion of 
“otherness” that allowed the show’s creators to indirectly reference the kinds 
of racial and ethnic prejudices to which people of color were so often 
subject. 

In the seminal episode, “Just Another Pretty Face’, we find The Munsters 
(mind you, this is a “family” show) exploring, perhaps unknowingly, a truly 
controversial concept: the idea of a man becoming a woman. In this 
instance it is not by choice; but, rather, the result of Herman transgressing 
the boundary Grandpa set that Herman should never enter his laboratory 
without him. Like Icarus or Prometheus challenging the gods, like Adam 
and Eve violating the stricture of Yahweh to never partake of the Forbidden 
Fruit, unintended consequences result. (In addition, Herman's rebellious 


act, in this instance, can be seen as yet another example of his sexually 
fraught repressed feelings for Grandpa as he violates not only Grandpa's 
privacy but his “equipment” as well.) 

First, a bolt of lightning from one of Grandpas machines transforms 
Herman into what the audience would agree is a more handsome version of 
himself. However, to Herman and his family (including Marilyn), he has 
changed into a repulsive monster. Distraught, chided by Grandpa, Herman 
enlists him to find an antidote to his curse. Grandpas remedy, however, 
misfires, transforming Herman into a woman, replete with a dress and curly 
locks. (This being a 1960’s sitcom, no reference to the altered state of 
Herman’s genitals could be made - instead, the dress and hairdo were 
utilized to implicitly represent what had happened to them.) 

Now, the family must contend with the prospect of having a second 
woman as a parent in the place of a father figure. No longer does Herman 
simply look different; Herman is no longer Herman. Herman's 
transformations in this “very very special episode’, proved traumatic not 
just to the characters in the show but to its legions of young viewers - the 
authors of this essay among them. 

By its very nature as a program about a group of outsiders living in 
middle America, The Munsters was tailor-made to communicate lessons 
about acceptance of “the other” and tolerance of the differences between us. 
In a sense, each episode was a “special” one, teaching its viewers the notions 
of progressive social movements of the time. In other ways, however, the 
show was rather conservative, depicting the typical structure and values of a 
patriarchal American family, where the distribution of power was uneven 
between husband and wife. Lily's power rarely extended beyond the 
influence she exerted over the decision maker, Mr. Herman Munster. Most 
of the show’s values, of course, were positive ones, like the best aspects of 
Herman’s favorite aspirational TV show, Father Knows Best: honesty, 
conscientiousness, and fairness. With the advent of The Munsters, America 
has embraced “the other”; and “the other’, in turn, embraced the best of 
America. 


while wife Lily (Yvonne De Carlo) shows deep concern also in “Just Another 


Pretty Face” from The Munsters, another escapist fantasy sitcom of the sixties. 


An Overview of Soap 
By Andrew Mercado 


Soap (1977-1981) was a parody of soap operas that concerned as many 
viewers as it entertained, thanks to its groundbreaking mix of taboo topics 
and crazy situations. Sending up soaps wasnt new given The Carol Burnett 
Show (1967-1978) had featured a long running sketch in their variety hour 
called “As the Stomach Turns’, a play on CBS daytime soap As the World 
Turns (1956-2010). Set in the fictional town of Canoga Falls, its tormented 
housewife Marion (played by Carol Burnett) would find herself in overly 
dramatic situations, with guest stars dropping by like Lucille Ball, Steve 
Martin and even “half-breed, half-dressed” Cher. 

Normal Lear had also sent up soaps with his cult hit Mary Hartman, 
Mary Hartman (1976-1977). Made for syndication rather than network 
broadcast, it was about the fictional town of Fernwood, where housewife 
Mary (Louise Lasser) is obsessed about keeping her kitchen floor clean 
while trying to deal with her crazy family and friends. Many of them would 
go on to die in increasingly bizarre circumstances (like drowning in chicken 
soup) and those who survived were just as tormented, particularly her 
impotent husband (Greg Mullavey), wacky mother (Dody Goodman) and 
“Fernwood Flasher” father (Victor Kilian). Mostly screened in a late night 
timeslot, its first season concluded with the ultimate in-joke as Mary, having 
suffered a nervous breakdown live on TV, found herself confined to a 
psychiatric ward where everyone was part of a typical “Nielsen ratings 
family”. When Louise Lasser quit (and Mary ran off with a policeman), the 
show was re-named Forever Fernwood (1977-1978) and continued with the 
supporting cast, as well as new guest stars to fill the void, like Elke Sommer 
(playing herself) and Tab Hunter (taking over the role of an existing 
character who needed plastic surgery after falling into a vat of chemicals). 
There was also a summer replacement spin-off called Fernwood 2 Night 
(1977), a TV talk show send-up starring Martin Mull, who originally played 
wife basher Garth Gimble until he got impaled on a Christmas tree. Mull 


then returned as Garth's twin brother, talk show host Barth Gimble, and 
Fred Willard played his hapless offsider Jerry Hubbard. Fernwood 2 Night 
also had a name change in its second season to America 2-Night (1978), 
with real-life stars playing themselves including Carol Burnett, Charlton 
Heston and Mark Hamill. Martin Mull and Fred Willard even guest starred 
as themselves for the final episode. 

Meanwhile, Susan Harris, the writer of the landmark abortion episode 
of Maude (1972-1978), had planned a much more ambitious send-up of 
soap operas. As well as being the show’s series creator, producer and 
principal writer (as well as guest star given she briefly playing a hooker 
called Babette), Harris had plotted out five years worth of storylines for 
Soap (which was known as the Soap Bible) and her long term vision 
particularly impressed an auditioning actor. Billy Crystal had been offered 
the series’ most controversial role, that of its gay character, Jodie. Given 
legendary director Jay Sandrich (The Mary Tyler Moore Show (1970-1977), 
The Odd Couple (1970-1975), The Bob Newhart Show (1972-1978) etc) was 
on board, Crystal figured he should definitely meet Susan Harris. 

“I was expecting your typical comedy writer,’ Billy Crystal would later 
say, “a chain-smoking woman who looked like a man - but in walked this 
beautiful woman with this huge mane of hair. She convinced me that we 
had the chance to do something different and after that meeting, I thought 
Tm going to do this. I trusted her. She was the first genius I had ever met.” 
Up to this point, American television had featured very few gay characters. 
In 1972 there had been a “flamboyant” set designer called Peter Panama 
(Vincent Schiavelli) on ABC sitcom The Corner Bar (1972-1973), but the 
jokes about him were so homophobic, protests from appalled gay groups led 
to him being dropped. Then in 1975, an older gay couple featured in Hot I 
Baltimore, one of Norman Lear’s rare misses. Given both sitcoms were so 
short-lived, however, Billy Crystal and Soap were about to get the credit, 
albeit incorrectly, for featuring the first regular gay character on American 
network TV. Gay groups, however, would still find plenty to complain 
about. 

Soap would center around two families living in Connecticut, the 
wealthy Tates and the more working class Campbell clan, as linked by the 


ditzy but delightful Jessica Tate (Katherine Helmond) and her more sensible 
sister, Mary Campbell (Cathryn Damon). Jessica was married to serial 
philanderer Chester (Robert Mandan) and had three children: snobby 
Eunice (Jennifer Salt), promiscuous Corinne (Diana Canova) and teenager 
Billy (Jimmy Baio). There was also their delusional (and racist) grandfather 
The Major (Arthur Peterson), who thought he was still fighting WWII, and 
a wisecracking butler called Benson (Robert Guillaume). Benson would 
depart during the third season for his own self-titled spin-off after Robert 
Guillaume became the first African American performer to win an Emmy 
for Best Supporting Actor in a Comedy Series. The Tate family got a new 
butler who was even more condescending called Saunders (Roscoe Lee 
Browne). Across town, Mary Campbell's two sons were budding gangster 
Danny (Ted Wass) and the “fruit” trying on her dresses, Jodie (Billy 
Crystal). Her second husband Burt (Richard Mulligan) was tormented over 
killing her first husband (which was later revealed to be in self defense) and 
their household would soon expand when Burt’s son Chuck (Jay Johnson) 
moved in with an acid-tongued companion, his ventriloquist doll Bob. 
Everyone - with the exception of Benson - was required to speak to him as 
if he were a real person and crew also came to think of Bob as a real person. 
Audio problems during taping were found to be caused by a sound guy 
aiming the overhead microphone at the dummy, rather than at Jay Johnson. 

By now, Susan Harris had teamed up with producers Paul Junger Witt 
and Tony Thomas to form what would become a hugely successful 
company, Witt/Thomas/Harris Productions. “We spoke the same language,” 
Harris explained, “It was an extraordinary coming together of people who 
saw comedy the same way.’ Witt and Harris would also become husband 
and wife in 1993. 

Soap was given a cushy timeslot on Tuesdays following their comedy 
megahits Happy Days (1974-1984), Laverne & Shirley (1976-1983) and 
Threes Company (1977- 1984). The latter show, along with Charlies Angels 
(1976-1981), was being credited for creating “jiggly TV”, thanks to sex 
symbols like Suzanne Somers wearing skimpy outfits without bras. But after 
a Fall TV preview in Newsweek reported that Soap was about to take TV sex 
to the next level, all hell broke loose. Newsweek wrote that Soap would 


feature a priest “being seduced in a confessional”. Father Timothy Flotsky 
(Sal Viscuso) would indeed fall in love with Corinne (Diana Canova) but 
there was never any sex scene planned inside a church. Nevertheless, within 
days of the magazine coming out, religious and parent groups waged war on 
the show. Despite nobody actually seeing it, the press fanned the flames 
with stories about how Soap would be “saturated with sex”. That led to the 
Catholic Church “condemning” the show, a Southern Baptist church selling 
its shares in the network and Southern California’s Board of Rabbis calling 
Soap “a new low”. A total of 32,000 letters were sent to ABC demanding they 
cancel the show immediately - and then gay groups started to raise 
concerns when they learnt that Jodie would be a “cross dresser” (another 
exaggeration of a minor storyline). Amidst the growing controversy, 
nervous advertisers began to cancel their sponsorship, forcing ABC to drop 
its ad rate for the show from $75,000 to $40,000, leaving one of Soap’s first 
brave advertisers to be a new diet shake called SlimFast. 

When the show finally premiered on September 13, 1977, it began with 
another first with American TV’s first ever “Viewer Discretion” disclaimer 
before it screened. Of 195 ABC affiliate stations, 18 refused to air it at 9:30 
p-m. and moved it to 11:00 p.m. instead. Nevertheless, the show was an 
instant hit, and of those “offended” viewers who phoned in to complain, 
25% admitted that they were planning to watch the next episode. Critics 
reviewing the show also seemed to get swept up in the controversy. The Los 
Angeles Times called it “a prolonged dirty joke” with “sex jokes delivered by 
the shovelful, like manure,” while Variety thought it was “bland”. Time wrote 
about its “nastiness” and how it “lacked compassion” but 30 years later, they 
had a complete turnaround by admitting it was actually one of the “100 Best 
TV Shows of All Time”. Susan Harris would later say she wasn't bitter but 
“somewhat disappointed” in the press’s reaction. “Something that could 
have been very dangerous started happening last summer: pre-censorship. I 
would have expected more people to speak out about it, but they didn't.” 
Even her Soap Bible was leaked to the press, complete with every 
instruction to change lines and stories, as requested by ABC’s Broadcast 
Standards and Practices department. Most of it was ignored, particularly 
concerns over the first season’s major storyline when Jessica Tate (Katherine 


Helmond) and daughter Corinne (Diana Canova) both had an affair with 
Burts sleazy and long lost tennis coach son Peter (Robert Urich). When 
Peter was killed in his shower, there were multiple suspects but it was Jessica 
who went to trial for his murder. There was talk that Chuck (Jay Johnson) or 
Bob could be a killer, with one having to testify against the other in court 
but the pair were now so popular, someone else had to be responsible for 
Peter's demise. 

Soap’s first season cliffhanger was Jessica being found guilty and when 
the verdict was read out, the live studio audience began to boo. Rather than 
re-shoot the scene, the reaction was left in but with a voiceover explaining 
that Jessica was not the real killer. Soap always began and ended with an 
announcer recapping previous events and wondering what would happen 
next (“Confused? You won't be after the next episode of Soap”) and that 
announcer was Rod Roddy who got the gig after Casey Kasem quit over 
fears the show’s content would affect his family image. Shortly after the 
second season began, it was revealed that Jessicas jealous husband Chester 
(Robert Mandan) was the real killer and he was imprisoned. Later, he would 
escape with fellow inmate Dutch (Donnelly Rhodes), who ended up 
marrying Eunice (Jennifer Salt), and Chester would later be found not 
guilty due to a brain injury. Censors also tried to shut down “Corinne’s affair 
with a Jesuit priest, her subsequent pregnancy, and later exorcism” because 
such stories were “all unacceptable.” In fact, everything went to air as 
planned, and the supernatural storyline became a fan favorite. After Father 
Tims mother (Doris Roberts), incensed by him leaving the church, cursed 
their marriage before dying herself, Corinne had a spookily accelerated 
pregnancy, gave birth to a baby who began speaking in a demonic voice and 
soon the entire Tate family, and their mansion, were in danger of being 
destroyed by it. They were only saved when Jessica, in a rare moment of 
lucidity and leadership, yelled to the monstrous presence that, “You are not 
welcome in this house,’ and such was the ferocity of her words, the demon 
made a hasty retreat. TV Land would later call this episode one of the “Most 
Unexpected Moments in TV History”. 

Meanwhile, over at the Campbells, Burt (Richard Mulligan) was 
kidnapped by aliens and replaced by a horny Burt lookalike, who slept with 


Mary (Cathryn Damon) and possibly impregnated her. Danny (Ted Wass) 
married a mob boss’s daughter Elaine (Dinah Manoff) but after she was shot 
dead, he went on to have disastrous affairs with hooker Gwen (Jesse Welles), 
African American Polly (Lynne Moody) and finally, stepmother Annie 
(Nancy Dolman), who became the second wife of Chester (Robert Mandan) 
and he was revealed to be Danny’s real father. The revelation that Mary once 
had an affair with Chester nearly destroyed her relationship with Jessica, but 
their sisterly bond, which also glued the show together, proved too strong 
and they were soon gossiping and giggling again. Jodie (Billy Crystal), who 
briefly thought about having a sex change so he could go public with his 
closeted football player lover Dennis (Bob Seagren), instead found himself 
an accidental father thanks to a drunken one night stand with attorney 
Carol (Rebecca Balding). When he then stopped a lesbian from jumping off 
a bridge, he found himself a new roommate, Alice (Randee Heller), who 
would become the first recurring lesbian character on American TV. Gay 
groups, however, remained unimpressed. That was because many took 
offence at her introduction being linked to a suicide attempt, despite her 
dire personal situation being realistic and relevant. In that first meeting with 
Jodie, Alice revealed that when she came out, she was thrown out of the 
family home, with her mother spitting in her face and her psychiatrist father 
calling her a sick pervert. Actress Randee Heller (who would go on to play 
Don Draper’s most memorable secretary, Miss Blankenship, on Mad Men 
(2007-2015)) said that Soap’s writers tried to be “sensitive and delicate” but 
they had also been “consumed with worry” about how Alice would be 
received. Disappointed gay activists, starved of any other positive 
representations on TV, were probably a bit too demanding with what they 
wanted to see on network TV. Soap was not a serious drama, but rather a 
send-up of soaps, and therefore all its characters, gay and straight, needed to 
be in constantly wacky situations. Therefore, despite Jodie and Alice finding 
themselves weirdly attracted to each other and dating, it was no more far- 
fetched than Billy (Jimmy Baio) being rescued from a cult before falling in 
love with his high school teacher who turned out to be a psychotic stalker. 
Alice and Jodie’s odd relationship came to a quick end when Carol’s mother 
Lurlee (Peggy Pope) visited from Texas with news that Carol had run off 


with a rodeo. Lurlee was fine with leaving her granddaughter to be raised by 
one homosexual, but she drew the line at two so Alice had to leave. It didn't 
last of course, because Carol returned to kidnap her baby back, but 
regardless of the twists and turns, fans had accepted Jodie as a single gay 
dad. Soap was always at its best when it was subtly educating viewers 
through its comedy, only to suddenly shift tone to heartbreaking drama. 


a i 
The innovative and revolutionary Soap - a series that deconstructed soap operas 


by putting it in a sitcom format and tackling varied issues that would be 
considered taboo and confrontational. 


Soap drew an average of about 16 million viewers for its first three years 
but even though ratings slipped for its fourth season, its axing came as a 
shock, particularly for fans who were left with no closure for any character. 
Unresolved cliffhangers from its final episode, which aired April, 20, 1981, 
included Chester threatening to shoot Annie and Danny after finding them 
in bed together, Mary becoming more unhinged after seeing her (alien?) 
baby fly, and Jodie, who had resorted to hypnotherapy to sort out whether 
he was straight or gay, believing and speaking as if he was a 90 year old 
Jewish man. 

Soap’s cancellation happened because its “still controversial content” was 


still in the sights of the “moral majority” and advertisers were still running 
scared. Executive producer Paul Junger Witt later confirmed this but 
refused to blame ABC, saying, “we weren't killed by a fearful network. They 
showed us - dollar for dollar - why they couldn't afford it anymore.’ The 
lack of dollars was due to just one company, Vlasic Pickles, being interested 
in advertising on the show for another season. There was some talk about 
ABC wrapping up the loose ends but all fans ever got was one final 
appearance from Jessica (Katherine Helmond), who had been left fighting 
for her life in front of a South American firing squad. She wafted into a 1983 
episode of Benson (1979-1986) as a ghost, and only Benson (Robert 
Guillaume) could see or hear her. At the end of the episode, Jessica revealed 
she was not dead but just “in a coma, somewhere in South America.” Benson 
continued until 1986 but no Tates or Campbells were ever seen or 
mentioned again. 

Executive Producer Tony Thomas later revealed that it had been his 
wish that Benson would return to Soap for a relationship with Jessica, 
because the characters had such a deep care and love for each other (and 
that applied to actors Katherine Helmond and Robert Guillaume who were 
the best of friends in real life too). “I just believed that those two were 
meant for each other. Jessica had a terrible husband and I just wanted to end 
it with Benson coming back and rescuing her from the whole thing because 
they were truly soul mates.’ 

Witt/Thomas/Harris Productions would continue making other TV 
series and Susan Harris would go on to create their biggest hit yet, The 
Golden Girls (1985-1992). Once again, she would push boundaries as far as 
possible, particularly in representing an older age group rarely seen on TV. 
A gay houseboy called Coco, however, who was seen in the pilot and meant 
to be a series regular, was dropped because he was a “distraction” and he 
was unnecessary with such a strong ensemble (Bea Arthur, Betty White, 
Rue McClanahan and Estelle Getty). Instead, every season of the show 
would feature an episode with a gay issue or guest gay character, and also 
visiting was former Soap regular Richard Mulligan as a widowed doctor, 
who got his own spin-off series Empty Nest (1988-1995). 

Soap is rarely repeated on TV and barely exists on streaming services, 


but the entire series is available to buy on DVD. It is now remembered 
fondly and given more credit for what it achieved. The Village Voice once 
wrote that it started off by intending to be “a lampoon of middle class values 
and ended up instead as a weirdly offbeat celebration of them”. The Museum 
of Broadcast of Communications called it “arguably one of the most creative 
efforts by network television before or after? The Huffington Post described 
its comedy as “timeless” and added “Rarely does a show come along with 
such a unique voice and vision from the first episode.” If only they had been 
allowed the opportunity for a more dignified final episode. 


A Portrait of Susan Harris 
By Helen Paschalis 


When Susan Harris was deservedly presented with the Paddy Chayefsky 
Laurel Award for Television Writing Achievement by the Writers’ Guild of 
America in 2005, she was only the third woman in the history of the award 
to do so. Carol Sobieski (1939-1990), the first female recipient of the prize, 
won posthumously in 1991. By 2005, Susan Harris had indelibly 
contributed such an impressive and groundbreaking body of work to the 
history of television comedy, particularly for her creation of strong 
independent women and their challenges, it is a wonder the award was not 
presented to her much sooner. With her production team that included her 
husband of 35 years, Peter Junger Witt, and Tony Thomas (Witt/Thomas/ 
Harris Productions), she was nominated several times for the Primetime 
Emmy Award for Outstanding Comedy Series for Soap (1977-1981) and 
The Golden Girls (1985-1992), winning for the latter in 1987. In 2011, 
Harris was duly honored with the Television Academy’s Hall of Fame award. 

The 1960s marked a tumultuous and violent time in the USA where 
demonstrations against the establishment were a direct response to the 
country’s attitudes towards personal freedoms and minorities and its 
involvement in the Vietnam War. Perhaps it is no coincidence that some of 
the earliest and most powerful teleplays of Susan Harris’ career coincide 
with the onset of the women’s liberation and civil rights movements in the 
1970s. The raised consciousness of the counterculture is reflected in her 
characters and their situations throughout her most prominent work. In 
fact, Harris has consistently provided controversial, brave and incisive 
explorations of serious topics within the sitcom format. Her greatest 
comedic successes (Soap, Benson (1979-1986), The Golden Girls and Empty 
Nest (1988-1995)) examine subjects as diverse as homosexuality, gay 
marriage, gender reassignment, infidelity, divorce, abortion, artificial 
insemination, capital punishment, the right to die with dignity, animal 
rights, racism, addiction, religious cults, and organized crime, many of 


which will be discussed at length later in this piece, and throughout this 
book by other contributors. 

Susan Harris is also the writer of seminal episodes for shows created by 
others, most notably Norman Lear's All in the Family (1971-1979) and its 
spin-off, Maude (1972-1978). Harris shares writing credits on three 
episodes of All in the Family. In “Edith Has Jury Duty’, Edith finds herself in 
a 12 Angry Men scenario where she is the lone juror in a murder trial who 
rightly believes in the defendants innocence. In “Archie and the F.B.I; 
Archies 15 years of friendship with his neighbor and colleague is tested 
when an unnamed government investigation breeds paranoia over 
suspected communism and accusations of subversiveness. In “Edith Finds 
an Old Man’, Archie is made aware of the realities of ageing and his own 
mortality when Edith brings home an elderly gentleman who has run away 
from his nursing home. Perhaps most famously, Harris authored the 
“Maudes Dilemma” episodes which dealt intimately with the private 
decision facing a middle-aged couple and their unexpected pregnancy. 
Significantly, alone in their bedroom, Walter and Maude conclude that a 
baby at this time in their lives would not work out well for anyone involved. 
It is not for others to judge. About the impending abortion, Walter 
succinctly sums up, “For you, Maude, for me, in the privacy of our own 
lives, you're doing the right thing.” 

To gain a greater appreciation of Harris and her gift for depicting 
solemn circumstances in a comic style, it is important to recognize the 
subtlety and sweetness of her early scripts for shows such as The Courtship 
of Eddie’s Father (1969-1972) and The Partridge Family (1970-1974). The 
former, based on the 1963 film of the same name, starred Bill Bixby as Tom 
Corbett, Eddies widowed father; Brandon Cruz as young Eddie; and 
Miyoshi Umeki as their housekeeper, Mrs. Livingston. Together they 
navigate the problems that arise in a motherless home. In “To Catch a Thief 
” (season two, episode 22), Harriss only script for the show, the subject of 
peer pressure is introduced. Eddie is enticed into proving he is worthy of 
gang membership by shoplifting. Uneasy with this, he instead decides to 
steal items belonging to his father and Mrs. Livingston, telling his gang 
leader that they were stolen from a store. His somewhat haughty admission, 


as a proud gang member, to these offences naturally alarms his father who 
explains that stealing is a crime. Tom tells Eddie he must either return the 
items or replace them with his own money. When Eddie confronts gang 
leader Mark vowing never to steal again, Mark kicks him out of the gang. 
Meanwhile, Eddie discovers he is also a victim of theft: Mark has stolen 
Eddie’s school project, submitting it as his own. After being punished by his 
teacher for failing to turn in his project, Eddie bravely confronts Mark in 
front of the other gang members, getting back the items he took from home 
and winning the respect and support of the other boys who follow suit, 
abandoning Mark and siding with Eddie. It is a serious yet sweet tale of 
parental guidance amid bad influences, personal responsibility, and self- 
respect. 

For season three of The Partridge Family, Susan Harris contributed three 
scripts: “The Modfather”, a comic take on Shirley’s parents under the hippy 
influence of an “encounter group”; “Aspirin at 7, Dinner at 8”, about Shirley’s 
relationship with a wife-seeking, over-controlling pediatrician; and 
“Whatever Happened to Keith Partridge?’, the best of the three. The 
Partridge Family was never confrontational, sticking solely to stories that 
highlighted the amusing predicaments of a loving family/musical group and 
their manager, and the gorgeous songs of Wes Farrell and Tony Romeo. 
However, in “Whatever Happened to Keith Partridge?”, Harris goes deeper 
by sensitively handling a story of dashed dreams when Keith, portrayed by 
seventies teen idol David Cassidy, is suddenly informed by his manager 
Reuben Kincaid (Dave Madden) that he has lost the starring role in a 
feature film, a part he had secured just hours ago. Cassidy plays the entire 
episode with an endearing humility, surprised that Hollywood has shown 
interest and faith in him to carry its big budget mafia epic, incredulous that 
friends and neighbors are already seeking his autograph as word spreads 
throughout the fictitious town of San Pueblo. He emerges awkwardly in 
costume from his trailer on the day of his screen test, transformed almost 
into a younger version of his real-life father, Jack Cassidy. Typical of Keith, 
he takes the good-natured ribbing of his family with embarrassed 
acceptance, yet goes on to face the cameras with a performance that 
impresses enough to score him the coveted lead, and he is genuinely and 


sweetly surprised when news of success is delivered by Reuben. 

When Reuben discreetly calls Keith later to meet at the taco stand so 
that he can break the letdown to Keith in a public environment where 
emotions need to be kept in check, it is no longer a moment between 
business manager and client, but one resembling that of a father and son. 
Reuben sincerely understands the young man’s disappointment. He respects 
the talents and the feelings of the person before him enough to shield him 
from family wisecracks at this moment, Keith often being the butt of the 
joke throughout the series. Reuben steps back to allow Keith the 
opportunity to tell his family the news himself. The most poignant moment 
of the episode comes right after Keith tells his mother, just as he and Shirley 
arrive at their doorstep for a surprise party given in Keith’s honor to 
celebrate his new-found stardom, symbolized by a star-shaped cake. The 
camera focuses on his proud family, friends and neighbors and a deflated 
Keith whose obligation now is to share the blow with everyone. For Susan 
Harris, it is an early script that clearly demonstrates her affection for her 
characters and showcases her gift for character development. 

As Harriss first big hit, Soap appeared on primetime television, 
inevitable comparisons were made to Norman Lear’s short-lived yet 
revolutionary Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman (1976-1977), a soap opera 
that satirized the genre and featured an array of bizarre characters and 
situations. It originally screened each weekday in thirty minute episodes, 
highlighting the trials of a housewife (Louise Lasser, brilliant as the naive 
heroine) who is equally overwhelmed by the “waxy yellow build-up” on her 
kitchen floors as she is by the massacre of a local family. This caustically 
comic gem mirrored the decay of modern American society within Mary’s 
dysfunctional family and small town, exploring subjects such as women’s 
liberation, impotence, promiscuity, venereal disease, adultery, sexual 
perversion and mental illness, amid many other hot topics. Mary Hartman’s 
eventual nervous breakdown was emblematic of Americas breakdown. 
Reviewers often parallel Mary’s feminist in pigtails/put-upon housewife to 
Lear’s Edith Bunker and Carol Burnett’s Eunice. Soap’s Jessica Tate and 
Mary Campbell also sit comfortably among those legendary female 
characters. 


Katherine Helmond was the gloriously ditzy matriarch of the Tate 
family in Soap while Cathryn Damon was her saddled and disheartened 
sister, Mary Campbell. The show spoofed the soap opera genre in grand 
style, not only giving audiences the usual assortment of heightened 
dramatic situations burdening the worlds of the two sisters, but also 
throwing in storylines involving alien abduction and babies, demonic 
possession, a schizophrenic ventriloquist, hypnosis, revolutionaries and 
mafia, all coexisting in suburban Connecticut. Susan Harris was sole creator 
and principal writer of this series that corralled a luminous ensemble cast, 
many of whom went on to reappear in later Harris creations such as Benson, 
The Golden Girls and Empty Nest. 

Leaving no stone unturned as she scripted bizarre scenarios taking 
typical daytime serial fodder into new realms, viewers were treated to the 
uproarious shenanigans of the Tates and Campbells and their cohorts. But 
beneath the froth and bubbles that was Soap’s stock-in-trade was a 
tenderness and deference for characters whose lives served to expose 
narrow-mindedness and hypocrisy, whose personalities were more than just 
ironic representations of their overworked stereotypes. In Soap, Susan 
Harris first showed us her grit and dauntlessness in producing a long- 
standing comedy series that dared to delve into the complications of 
character and subject. 

Jessica and Mary’s love for each other throughout their challenges was 
solid and real. Jessicas fortitude outshines her air-head beginnings as she 
survives years with a philandering husband, a murder trial, being taken 
hostage (while on vacation), and a near-death experience. 

Jodie (Billy Crystal) is initially presented as gay, then he seriously 
considers becoming a woman to save his relationship with his closeted 
footballer boyfriend. He later has sexual relations with women and fathers a 
daughter for whom he fights under the most trying circumstances. In a 
harrowing episode from season one, Harris plumbs the depths of Jodie’s 
despair as he attempts suicide while in hospital for his sex change operation. 
Unaware of this, in the bed next to him is Barney Gerber, memorably 
played by the dapper Harold Gould, espousing his love for life in an 
eloquent soliloquy as Jodie tearfully begins to fade away. 


Benson, the butler of the Tate household, like Florida in Norman Lear’s 
Maude and later Good Times (1974-1979), is anything but servile, rising 
above the pomposity of the upper middle class white family who employs 
him, calling them out on every conceit. What is lovely, however, is Benson's 
affection for Billy (Jimmy Baio), the Tates teenage son. He often solicits 
advice and guidance to the boy amid the chaos and indifference of his 
family and they share some genuinely affecting on-screen moments. 

The popularity of Benson's acerbic, no-nonsense character led to a spin- 
off series for Robert Guillaume that saw his departure from Soap in episode 
3 of the third season. Benson leaves the Tates to work for Jessica’s cousin, a 
Governor. During the course of Benson he steadily advances professionally 
from domestic staffer to state budget director to eventually campaigning to 
run for Governor against his employer. Though we do not see the outcome 
of the election, we share Benson's challenges in political office as he helps 
fight for prison reform (“The Grass Aint Greener’, season three, episode 
two); battle political corruption (“Double Exposure’, season three, episode 
four; “The Scandal”, season six, episode one); argue the case against 
mandatory retirement (“Quest for Retire’, season four, episode five); 
confront apathy towards illiteracy (“Half-Court Trap’, season four, episode 
20); face the reality of nuclear attack (“Scenario’, season six, episode 20); 
and contend against censorship (“The Bookburner’, season six, episode 23). 
While Susan Harris did not write any of the Benson episodes, clearly her 
writers followed her example in not only giving audiences more of the 
sharp-tongued butler that stole every scene in Soap, but fleshing out the 
character to that of a social activist fighting for causes undoubtedly close to 
the creator’s heart. Robert Guillaume won two Emmy awards for the role, 
for Outstanding Supporting Actor in a Comedy Series: Soap in 1979, and 
Outstanding Lead Actor in a Comedy Series: Benson in 1985, the first 
African American to do so. 

It Takes Two (1982-1983) was a short-lived series by Harris. Starring 
Richard Crenna and Patty Duke as one of the earliest dual-income TV 
couples (doctor Sam and lawyer Molly, respectively), it also featured 
Anthony Edwards and Helen Hunt as their college-age children, and Billie 
Bird as Mama. Targeting the comical difficulties of keeping a marriage afloat 


while both partners work demanding jobs, one standout episode typifies 
Harris's skill at broaching controversial topics. This was “Death Penalty” 
(season one, episode three). 

An extraordinary script that lays out the case for and against capital 
punishment, Harriss work was honored with a nomination for the 
Humanitas Award of 1983. She expertly pits Sam’s anguish at having to 
conduct an eighth life-saving operation on the same patient (Scatman 
Crothers) against Molly’s quest to secure the death penalty for the killer of 
six women. Sam is disgusted and dismayed by Molly’s career-driven 
enthusiasm in “going for the death penalty”. 


Sam: You mean we're celebrating the fact that you got a case where the 
goal is to put someone to death ... ? 

Molly: ... What are we supposed to do? Make him write on the 
blackboard one hundred times, ‘I will not kill’? 

Sam: It’s a human life, Molly. I knock myself out all day to save them and 
you should see what happens when that choice is taken away. You 
should see how they fight and cling, how hard they try to hold on. It’s 
that precious. And if it’s that precious, we have no right to take it away. 
Molly: But, honey, you're a doctor, that’s your job. Pm a lawyer. It’s my 
job to protect society. 

Sam:: There are other ways. 

Molly: Not in this case. 

Sam: You know, I don't recognize you. I dort know who you are. 

Molly: Well, her hair’s a little different. You'd have to be blind not to 
know it’s her. 

Sam: I watch people like Manny Gilliam go through hell to have another 
day to their lives and then I come home to a wife who coolly decides 
when someone shall die. Hmm. 


Harris’s comedic genius soars when Sam and his psychiatrist colleague 
laugh resignedly about death's inevitability in the next scene. Walter enters 
Sam’s office to find him giggling to himself. 


Walter: Hi. 

Sam: Oh, hi. 

Walter: How are you? 

Sam: I’m fine. 

Walter: What’s so funny? 

Sam: Abh ... Death. 

Walter: Oh, yeah. Death. Oh, always good for a laugh, death. 
Sam: (exasperated) Pm surrounded by death. 

Walter: You're handling it well. 

Sam: (laughing harder) Everyone's dying. 

Walter: No. 

Sam: Yeah. Everyone. 

Walter: Who? 

Sam: All my patients. They’re all dying. (Walter joins the laughter) Or 
they will. Everyone will. You will. I will. 

Walter: Hopefully Louise will (more laughter). 

Sam: Why bother? Why watch your diet? 

Walter: I don't. (They laugh harder) 

Sam: Or save your money, or work hard? 

Walter: Be faithful. It’s all for nothing. I’ve got to go. I’ve a patient. 
Sam: Why? 

Walter: She’s depressed. (More laughter) I'll cheer her up. I'll tell her she’s 
dying. (Laughter peaks) Nice to see ya. 

Sam:Same here. 

Walter: (exiting office) Bye. 

Sam: Bye. 


Veteran Broadway actress and Actors’ Studio alumni, Kim Stanley, 
features in the next scene as the accused’s mother who visits Molly’s office to 
gently plead for her son's life. Here Harris offers yet another perspective on 
the subject, this time more personal, and the ensuing scene is gut- 
wrenching. As Mrs. Tandy attempts to defend her son as “not a bad boy ... 
he’s mental ... hes wrong in the head ... he heard voices ...”, Molly counters 
with: “Every crime’s mental. And every criminal has a mother? She is 


unshakeable in her determination to execute the man whose actions cut 
short the lives of six women. The scene is played compassionately with 
understanding from the writer for both these women’s circumstances. Molly 
cannot see beyond the death sentence. Mrs. Tandy knows her son is 
mentally ill. Another plea could be entered in court, as Sam had suggested, 
but Molly is unyielding. 

Sam's patient survives his operation. Molly comes home and announces 
she won her case. Haunted by the judge’s sentencing words, she wants to 
quit. She has realized the killer’s actions were due to “whatever short circuits 
are going on inside’, that he could not have helped it, but it’s too late. “He's 
going to die and I helped kill him? Thus follows a crisis of faith, in her job, 
in the legal system, in herself: “What if I hadn't asked for the death penalty? 
Td have to look in the eyes of six mothers and explain how come their 
daughters are dead and he might have the possibility of parole. There will 
always be someone’s eyes that will haunt me ... I can never be right? 


Sam: But you can be fair. 

Molly: (ironically) Fair. 

Sam: But what else is there? You want to be God? The position’s filled. 
Molly: I dont want to feel awful like this. I feel ... awful. 

Sam: But you feel. And only a person who feels has a shot at doing the 
just thing. If you were prosecuting me, Id have the best chance of a fair 
ending because you're a fair person. You're not some hot-shot lawyer 
looking for a quick win. Thank God we have lawyers like you. 


Molly takes heart in Sam’s restored belief in her. She decides not to quit. 
He is pleased. If she quits, “the system loses goodness”. The episode ends 
with a tearful Molly recalling the judges pronouncement. His gavel sounds 
as the scene blacks out. It is simultaneously chilling and heart-breaking. 
And Duke is simply unforgettable in this episode. 

Multi-award winning The Golden Girls is, of course, Harris's greatest 
success, winning Emmy awards for all four actresses and a slew of Emmys 
and Golden Globes (for the show and its director, Terry Hughes), among 
many other honors. Recast and produced in countries as diverse as Chile, 


Israel, Holland, Spain, Greece, and the United Kingdom where it was 
renamed Brighton Belles (1993-1994), in 1989 it won the Retirement 
Research Foundation Television and Theatrical Film Fiction Special 
Achievement Award. The Golden Girls was audacious, brave and cutting 
edge. The chemistry of the four leads is pure magic; the writing, at its best, is 
still as fresh and exhilarating as it was over 30 years ago. The show gave us 
countless Very Special Episodes, daring to venture into dramatic territory 
while consistently making us laugh. Several contributions to this book 
examine the social issues The Golden Girls brought to light, many ground- 
breaking, many previously taboo. The series also brought us Empty Nest, a 
popular spin-off reuniting Soap’s Richard Mulligan and Dinah Manoff as 
father and daughter, with Kristy McNichol, all playing the girls’ Dade 
County neighbors. The Golden Girls is Susan Harris’s crowning glory, a 
show for the ages, a delight with each viewing. Long live Dorothy, Blanche, 
Rose and Sophia. Forever friends. Forever golden. 

With the departure of Bea Arthur came the show’s second incarnation 
as The Golden Palace (1992-1993). Blanche has sold her house and the girls 
are now living in and running a Miami beachfront hotel. Don Cheadle is 
hotel manager Roland, and Cheech Marin is Chuy, the hotel's chef. Perhaps 
the show’s short life was due to Ms. Arthur's absence, though she does guest 
star, to enormous applause, in the wonderful two-parter, “Seems Like Old 
Times” The Golden Palace was an underrated gem giving us more Betty 
White, Estelle Getty and Rue McClanahan while continuing to showcase the 
comedic writing talents of regular Golden Girls scribes Mark Cherry and 
Marc Sotkin. There was more Stan (Herb Edelman) and Miles (Harold 
Gould), and scads of guest stars to enjoy. 

And more special episodes. In “Tad” (episode 21) we learn that Blanche 
has a mentally handicapped brother (disarmingly played by Ned Beatty) 
who has been living in an institution. In “A New Leash on Life” (episode 
19), the horrors of greyhound racing are spotlighted as Rose and Blanche 
are confronted with what actually happens when a dog ceases to be 
profitable. Also “Camp Town Races Arent Nearly as Much Fun as They 
Used to Be” (episode 11) is another solid piece by Marc Sotkin worthy of a 
Very Special Episodes blue ribbon. 


Anticipating the arrival of The Daughters of the Traditional South, 
Blanche drapes a Confederate flag on the hotel reception desk. Roland 
recoils, declaring he won't allow the hotel to host those “bigots in bonnets.” 
Blanche is bewildered. A heated exchange follows where Roland equates the 
flag’s symbolism to Nazism. Blanche holds fast to her beliefs of the 
“Southern fairytale’, as Roland puts it, adamant that “things aren't like that 
any more.’ When she stubbornly refuses to accept Roland's feelings, he is 
forced to justify them: “This flag is not about college football games or 
quilting bees or fried chicken on Sundays. It’s about colleges that won't let 
me in. Its about companies that won't hire me. It is about crosses being 
burned on people’s lawns today, not in the evil past, Blanche, today, and not 
just in the South, all over. The North is just as bad? Roland threatens to 
resign when Blanche admits she cannot understand. Her fond recollections 
of growing up in the South are warm with nostalgia and sentimentality. 

Dressed casually in windbreaker and jeans the next time we see him, 
Roland makes another remark to Blanche about the flag still proudly 
displayed at the front desk. Blanche erupts, unwittingly defending her 
feelings in front of one of the Daughters of the Traditional South, 
demanding he stop taunting her. Roland ironically cowers, skulking away as 
he says in slavish tones, “Oh yes, Maam, Ms. Devereaux. OP Rolan’ don't 
wanna cause you no trouble at all” When the guest sidles up to Blanche and 
states, “You hold onto that one. Hes a good one”, Blanche is horrified. 
“What did you say?”, she asks incredulously. Roland’s point is made. He 
repeats the guest’s words in the same subservient tone, driving his point 
further home. 

Blanche chases after Roland reasserting that she does not feel like the 
woman in the lobby. He maintains that the flag ties together what she 
believes and what that woman believes. He describes the fear that some 
white people feel around him on streets, in elevators, when he is hanging 
out in a group with his friends, based on the color of his skin. Such is the 
legacy of that flag for Roland. Blanche is sorry for what Roland has 
experienced, though at a loss for what to do. She defends her past behavior 
by saying it was how everyone she knew behaved. Then she recalls having 
her first baby in an overcrowded hospital where she was forced to share a 


room with a black woman. Her husband George was livid at the 
accommodation and Blanche, remembering, begins to feel shame. She 
genuinely begins to see how all her precious memories of a family she loves, 
all her beliefs, are now “tarnished by ... the truth” Blanche apologizes to 
Roland. He states that the world will not get better until white people begin 
to make positive assumptions when they see people of color. He then 
concedes, fairly, that people of color also need to make positive assumptions 
about white people for real progress to happen. An understanding is 
reached and Roland agrees to stay on as hotel manager. 

Another Harris creation was Nurses (1991-1994), her fourth sitcom set 
in Miami. Audiences were treated to main and secondary characters 
occasionally crossing over between shows. Nurses gave guest spots to Betty 
White, Rue McClanahan, Richard Mulligan and Park Overall. Though it 
featured a capable and endearing cast, it suffered from frequent cast changes 
in a push to improve ratings. While relegating most of the comedy to the 
usual wise-cracks and romantic entanglements of the hospital floor staff, the 
outstanding writing we had by now come to expect from Susan Harris and 
her team was particularly evident in two distinctly special episodes. 

In “Kind, Konsiderate Kare” (season one, episode eight) written by 
Danny Smith, Nurse Annie, an African American, is painfully aware that 
the new heart patient on her floor is Mr. Watkins, a white supremacist and 
prominent member of the Ku Klux Klan. She asks the white nurses who 
work with her to look after him, figuring it would be too difficult for her to 
deal directly with “that kind of hate”. After a cutting comeback from Nurse 
Sandy who is not taking any of his hate-talk, we next see him near the 
nurses’ station where he collapses after insulting Annie who is being 
completely professional in caring for him. She gives him mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation as staff gather to assist. Upon recovery Mr. Watkins is “sick to 
his stomach” to learn that a black woman essentially saved his life. 

Later, being the only one available when he calls for assistance, Annie 
takes a deep breath as she heads to his room only to be greeted with more 
hatefulness. “It's not lost on me that you've got a troubled heart,” she says, 
confronting the monster she had chosen to avoid all her life. When Watkins 
fails to be moved by her story of her six-year-old son who offers his 


cherished Snoopy blanket to the homeless man on the street, it is no longer 
a moment of professional tolerance and patience. It is instead time for 
defiance: “I know I can't change the way you think ... see, what this hate of 
yours really is, is fear. Now yesterday you came up against your worst 
nightmare. You were the most helpless that you have ever been in your life 
and the only one that could save you was me, a black person. Now that 
didn't change you at all, but it sure changed me. ’Cause see, I'd always been 
afraid of your kind of hatred, but now I’ve realized something: if you hate 
me that much, then I must have a whole lot of power. Fear me? You 
probably always will. But fear you? Not anymore, Mr. Watkins. Not 
anymore.’ 

Seasoned stage and screen actress Florence Stanley shines as Dr. Riskin 
in “Love, Death, and the Whole Damn Thing” (season one, episode 13). 
Adam Arkin is Peter Teller, a promiscuous straight man who has 

just been told that not only does he have an inoperable brain tumor, he 
also has AIDS. Originally airing in December 1991 when HIV and AIDS 
was still very much believed to only affect gay men, Susan Harris penned a 
script that dares to give audiences the truth: straight people are just as 
vulnerable to the disease. When Dr. Riskin tells Nurse Julie the prognosis, 
aware that she and Peter were once close, Julie walls up, afraid of the 
consequences, a prisoner of her own denial. She avoids Peter, making way 
for another brilliant example of Harris's probing and forceful writing. 


TV producer, writer and showrunner Susan Harris who would create sitcoms 
such as Soap, The Golden Girls and Benson. 


In a perfect balance of intense drama and the blackest comedy, Dr. 
Riskin breaks the news to a devastated Peter. She gently explains that we are 
all facing death, the only difference between them is that he knows when. 


She assures him she will help him “get there as easily and peacefully as 
possible.” The episode seeks to educate viewers: plainly and directly, Dr. 
Kaplan states to all the nurses in the common room that the only way to 
avoid HIV/AIDS is through abstinence, monogamy, or by using condoms 
during sex. Later Dr. Rifkin bluntly tells Julie that the disease can only be 
transmitted through blood or semen. She encourages Julie to be there for 
Peter as she is the only loving person he has around him. Dr. Riskin reveals 
herself to be more than the intimidating senior medical practitioner on the 
floor: “Don't let him spend the last few months of his life depending on 
strangers.” Julie’s colleagues talk about the necessity of being with loved ones 
when one is sick and frail. This scene contrasts sharply with Peter’s account 
of his gay hospital roommate who died the previous night without the love 
of his family around him due to their prejudice and ignorance. Arkin then 
delivers a stellar monologue on the futility of life and God’s indifference. 
Only love matters, Julie proclaims. She vows to Peter that she will be beside 
him until the end. 

Susan Harriss work helped change attitudes towards lifes most 
controversial social issues. Not every series she created was a hit; one can 
only wonder how Hail to the Chief (1985) starring Patty Duke as the first 
female U.S. president would have held up to Veep which came 30 years after, 
or how Good & Evil (1991) would have compared to Soap. One thing is 
certain: Ms. Harris was always ahead of her time, fearlessly challenging 
limited perspectives through her humor and her heart. As Betty White said 
before presenting her with 2005’s Paddy Chayefsky Award, Susan Harris 
changed the face of primetime television. A golden girl, to be sure. 


The Golden Girls would be one of the most cherished of sitcoms in TV history, 
centering its focus on four mature ladies living together and facing many issues 
and concerns throughout their advanced years. 


CContributins writers 
(my Very Special team): 


Rachal Aza has been a fan of U.S. sitcoms since she can remember. Her 
youth was fondly spent with ALE The Golden Girls and numerous others. A 
keen reader of TV and film history, Rachal and a friend have begun a bi- 
monthly classic films podcast called “When Movies Were Good? The 
podcast can be found on YouTube and Vimeo. 


Michael Barrett is a Texas-based film writer who never outgrew the 
influence of two mighty planets in the sitcom heavens: Norman Lear and 
MTM Productions. He continues to be obsessed with shows from TV’s 
earlier decades and has written for PopMatters.com about such items as The 
Goldbergs, M Squad, Johnny Staccato, Perry Mason, Search, Medical Center, 
Way Out and Harry O. 


Lisa Rae Bartolomei is a composer, sound designer and writer from 
Melbourne, Australia. As a child of the eighties sitcoms were essential 
viewing, a surrogate family of the small screen, other worlds that taught us 
about our own and how to be kind, laugh and love one another. 


Clem Bastow is a screenwriting researcher and award-winning cultural 
critic from Melbourne, Australia. Her work appears in The Saturday Paper 
and The Guardian, and books including Re-Focus: The Films Of Elaine May 
(Edinburgh University Press, 2019), Hell Hath No Fury Like Her: The 
Making of Christine (BearManor Media, 2019) and Investigating Stranger 
Things: Upside Down In The World Of Mainstream Cult Entertainment 
(Palgrave MacMillan, 2021). She holds a Master of Screenwriting from 
VCA/University Of Melbourne, and is currently undertaking a PhD in 
Hollywood action genre at RMIT. 


Matt Baume is the co-creator of the comedy podcast and live show 
Queens of Adventure, featuring drag queens playing Dungeons & Dragons, 
as well as the queer interview show The Sewers of Paris, the YouTube pop 
culture series Culture Cruise, and the LGBTQ news shows Weekly Debrief 
and Marriage News Watch. His book, Defining Marriage, chronicles the 
personal stories of people who fought for marriage equality over the last 
forty years. 


Rachel Bellwoar is a writer for the websites, Comicon, Flickering Myth, 
Diabolique Magazine, and others. If she could have one superpower it would 
be the ability to twitch her nose like Samantha Stephens. 


Film historian/filmmaker/video essayist Howard S. Berger is the 
perpetrator of innumerable Blu-ray audio commentaries and is the co- 
director of the satiric cult horror film Original Sins (1995) and the music 
doc A Life in the Death of Joe Meek (2013). Unimpressed with modern film 
criticism, he is also the co-creator of “Destructible Man’, an alternative 
method of studying cinema and its complex, interweaving and metaphorical 
intricacies via a film’s dummy-deaths. 


Marcelline Block’s publications include Le Grain de la voix dans le 
monde anglo-phone et francophone (2019); An Anthology of French and 
Francophone Singers from A to Z: Singin’ in French (2018); the first English 
translation of Propaganda Documentaries in France, 1940-1944 by Jean- 
Pierre Bertin-Maghit (2016); French Cinema and the Great War: 
Remembrance and Representation (2016); French Cinema in Close-up: La vie 
dun acteur pour moi (2015; named a Best Reference Book of 2015 by 
Library Journal); Fan Phenomena: Marilyn Monroe (2014); World Film 
Locations: Boston (2014); World Film Locations: Prague (2013); World Film 
Locations: Marseilles (2013) and its French version, Filmer Marseille (2013), 
which she co-translated into French; World Film Locations: Las Vegas 
(2011); World Film Locations: Paris (2011; translated into Korean, 2014), 
and Situating the Feminist Gaze and Spectatorship in Postwar Cinema (2009). 
Her writing appears in Afterall, Art Decades, The Big Picture Magazine, 


Cahiers Tristan Corbiére, Cineaste, The Guardian, The Harvard French 
Review, Periodical, Soledad, and Women in French Studies, and is translated 
into Chinese, French, Italian, Korean, and Russian. 


Every job Steven T. Boltz ever dreamed of having as a kid was inspired 
by a sitcom - Disc Jockey (WKRP in Cincinnati), Detective (Barney Miller), 
Teacher (Welcome Back, Kotter) - but he would come to realize that they 
werent as much fun without a studio audience. Instead, he chose a job 
where an audience would be a distraction, and he now writes articles, plays, 
and movies. 


Rebecca Booth has a masters degree in Film Studies from the 
University of Southampton. Formerly the Managing Editor of Diabolique, 
she has a forthcoming book on The Devil Rides Out (Liverpool University 
Press) and co-edited House of Leaves’ Scared Sacred: Idolatry, Religion and 
Worship in the Horror Film. In addition to contributing essays to printed 
collections, most recently Lost Girls: The Phantasmagorical Cinema of Jean 
Rollin, she has been published on several popular culture websites such as 
Den of Geek, Scream and Wicked Horror. 


Sam Bowron works in the Australian film and television industry. His 
passion for its cultural and historical significance has driven his focus 
toward the field of audiovisual restoration and preservation, ensuring future 
access to original materials both analogue and digital. 


Peter M. Bracke is one of the world’s foremost authorities on the 
contemporary genre film. He is the author of the award-winning book and 
documentary Crystal Lake Memories: The Complete History of Friday the 
13th and has produced numerous documentaries about the genre. He has 
written for Entertainment Weekly, Empire, Premiere, and other publications, 
and is currently co-host of the podcast The Commentary Under the Stairs. A 
graduate of the USC School of Cinematic Arts, he currently lives in Los 
Angeles. 


Dean Brandum gained his PhD in 2016 for an alternative study of box 
office taking in the 1960s. He is now an independent researcher with a 
particular interest in film distribution and exhibition history. 


Nat Brehmer is an author, screenwriter and film journalist who has 
written for Bloody Disgusting, Dread Central, Diabolique Magazine, 
Wicked Horror and other outlets, as well as the upcoming The Complete 
History of Puppet Master. He currently lives in Florida. 


David Michael Brown is a British ex-pat living in Sydney, Australia. 
Working as a freelance writer he has contributed to Rolling Stone, GQ, 
Filmink, The Big Issue, SBS Movies and Empire Magazine Australia, where he 
worked as Senior Editor for almost eight years. He is presently writing a 
book on the film soundtracks of German electronic music pioneers 
Tangerine Dream. 


Michael Campochiaro is a writer whose obsession with Michelle 
Pfeiffer is legendary. He was raised on American sitcoms like Taxi, WKRP 
in Cincinnati, Bosom Buddies, and so many others that influenced and 
shaped his tastes in pop culture. 


Dennis Capicik has been a fan of classic American sitcoms since he first 
watched reruns of Sanford and Son, Good Times and All in the Family with 
his parents as an impressionable tyke. Dennis considers the All in the Family 
episode “Cousins Maude’s Visit” to be one of the funniest episodes ever 
made, and he has always been amused by Maude'’s quick-witted sass and 
steadfast cheekiness! 


Lesley Chow is an Australian writer on music and film who has 
appeared on film festival juries including Venice, Berlin and Toronto. Her 
first book Youre History: The 12 Strangest Women in Pop Music, will be 
published by Repeater in 2021. 


Sally Christie is a writer, critic and educator from Melbourne, Australia. 


She has written for numerous publications with her research interests focus 
on nineties erotic thrillers, censorship and the occult in cinema and pop 
culture in education. Sally currently co-hosts Primal Screen, a film criticism 
program and podcast on Triple R FM. Sally is a proud member of 
Melbourne based film collective, Cinemaniacs. 


Martyn Conterio is a writer from England. To date, he has published 
two books, studies of Mario Bava’s Black Sunday and George Millers Mad 
Max, and has contributed to several others. Saved by the Bell and Blossom 
were particular weekly favorites, growing up. 


Patrick Cooper is the author of Aren’t You Gonna Die Someday?’ Elaine 
May’ Mikey and Nicky: An Examination, Reflection, and Making Of. He co- 
wrote the film Sex Madness: Revealed, released by Kino Lorber in 2018. His 
short fiction has appeared in several online and print publications, 
including ThugLit, Dime ShowReview, Shotgun Honey, and Akashic Books. 


Tim Creevey is a hobby writer and servant of the public from 
Melbourne, Australia. From his teenage years working for a suburban video 
store, he’s spent his entire life absorbing idealist, euphoric, confident 
performances of life from television and will continue to forever advocate 
for the underdog, the geek, the freak and peculiar characters, just like him, 
to win. 


Samm Deighan is Associate Editor of Diabolique Magazine and co-host 
of the Daughters of Darkness and Evil Eye podcasts. She's the editor of Lost 
Girls: The Phantasmagorical Cinema of Jean Rollin and author of a 
monograph on Fritz Lang’s M (1931). 


Russell Dyball is a film and television historian and Blu-ray producer 
from Eugene, Oregon where he is highly involved in the local theatre scene. 
He considers it a tremendous honor to have contributed to this book, 
particularly due to the fact that he never learned to read. 


Christopher Eaton is the recipient of a Poetry Award (1st Place) from 
the Agency for Overseas Bulgarians. A volunteer teacher at Sv. Sv. Kiril and 
Methodii School in Boston and Cape Cod, he studies at Noble and 
Greenough. 


Edward Eaton received his Ph.D. in Theatre History and Literature and 
has taught Theatre and English at a number of colleges in the Boston area 
and internationally. He has written articles on films for several book series 
and published young adult books, verse novellas, and plays. He is also the 
host of the popular YouTube series, “Haiku Reviews with Dr. Ted” and 
“Lessons with Dr. Ted”. 


Paul Freitag-Fey is a Chicago-based writer who has been writing about 
offbeat movies and television for 20 years or so. His work has also appeared 
in Are You In The House Alone? A TV Movie Compendium 1964-1999 as well 
as regularly on the Daily Grindhouse website. 


Marco Freitas is a movie critic, historian, researcher and, basically, film 
addict who studied at Columbia and UCLA and collaborated with 
Portuguese-language books on Soul Cinema, the sixties TV series Lost In 
Space; the making of The Planet of the Apes and Casablanca; and Brazilian 
erotic Cinema. A perfect day for him has the sprightliness of Mediterraneo, 
the intensity of Pialat’s Police and the sexiness of Jim McBride's Breathless. 
To Marco, a better world would consist of most politicians, with all their 
might, reading more often, delving into Buster Keaton’s filmography and/or 
just going ahead and kicking the nether regions of each other’s bodies. 


Lee Gambin an author and film historian who has written several books 
on cinema including Massacred by Mother Nature: Exploring the Natural 
Horror Film, We Can Be Who We Are: Movie Musicals of the 1970s, Nope, 
Nothing Wrong Here: The Making of Cujo, Hell Hath No Fury Like Her: The 
Making of Christine and The Howling: Studies in the Horror Film which was 
nominated for a Bram Stoker Award for best non-fiction text. He has 
recorded numerous audio commentaries for blurays for companies such as 


Kino Lorber, Arrow Video, Eureka Entertainment and Shout Factory and is 
the editor on Tonight on a Very Special Episode: A History of When Sitcoms 
Sometimes Got Serious. 


Stef Gemmill’s writing career kicked off reviewing live gigs and albums, 
later swapping the mosh pit for kids, toys and tantrums and is the author of 
children’s books A Home For Luna, In My Dreams and Toy Mountain. Stef 
dreams of writing a Happy Days picture book where Fonzie’s dog Spunky is 
kidnapped by a Hollywood agent and the old gang must reunite to rescue 
him from the evil animal acting factory. 


Aaron Graham is a writer and Production Manager (full Director's 
Guild of Canada member) based in Winnipeg, Manitoba Canada. He's 
written for a number of diverse film publications in the past, including 
Senses of Cinema and Screem Magazine. More of his writing can be found at 
ArmoredCarRobbery.com. 


Author and screenwriter Lucas J. Gutman adores old TV, exploitation 
films, and his family. He supplements his children’s education with Mad 
Magazine, Turner Classic Movies, and tales of 70s-style child-rearing. (a.k.a. 
“Look how good I turned out!”) 


Lindsay Hallam is a Senior Lecturer in Film at the University of East 
London and is author of the books Screening the Marquis de Sade: Pleasure, 
Pain and the Transgressive Body in Film, and the Devil’s Advocates edition 
on Twin Peaks: Fire Walk With Me. 


Chris Hallock is a screenwriter and film programmer in the Boston 
area. He has contributed to VideoScope Magazine, The Boston Globe, 
Paracinema, Shadowland, ChiZine, and Planet Fury. He serves as a 
programmer for the Boston Underground Film Festival and the 
Massachusetts Independent Film Festival and is a former Co-Director of 
Programming for Etheria. He is currently writing a book on the horror 
genre for Midnight Marquee Press. His other passions are cats, drumming, 


and fiercely independent art. 


John Harrison is a freelance writer, author and film historian based in 
Melbourne, Australia. As a kid growing up in the seventies, Harrison’s life 
dream was often to stow-away on a ship bound for America so he could live 
with The Brady Bunch. Ultimately, he settled for the even more impractical 
life of a writer. Harrison’s most recent book, Wildcat!, was published by Bear 
Manor Media in December 2019 and is an examination of the film and 
television career of former child evangelist Marjoe Gortner. 


Troy Howarth is a Rondo-nominated writer specializing in European 
Cult Cinema. In addition to authoring such books as The Haunted World of 
Mario Bava; Splintered Visions: Lucio Fulci and His Films; Human Beasts: 
The Films of Paul Naschy, and the So Deadly, So Perverse trilogy, he has 
recorded audio commentaries for nearly 100 films in wide array of genres. 


Travis Johnson is an award-winning film critic, cultural commentator, 
and broadcaster whose work has appeared in too many publications to list. 


Olivia Jones grew up watching American television sitcoms and is 
grateful that shows such as A Different World were not afraid to tackle taboo 
subjects and challenge mindsets in attempts to raise awareness, create 
understanding, and contribute to a more equitable world. 


Matthew Wayne Krause, is a writer, musician, philosopher, peregrino, 
and part-time superhero on Tuesdays and Thursdays (according to his 
grandson, an aspiring comic book artist). He is a DIY ronin author of seven 
books, five fiction, two nonfiction. He is the recipient of the Walt Disney/ 
ABC Screenwriting Fellowship, and his first novel, Pitch, won first place in 
the 2012 Balboa Press Fiction Writing Contest. His favorite sound is a laugh 
track, and Darren Stevens is his spirit animal. 


Jim Laczkowski founded the Now Playing Network as well as Voices + 
Visions, two websites that host a number of creative endeavors featuring 


musicians, filmmakers, writers and podcasters. Jim sporadically hosts the 
Voices + Visions podcast as well as Director’s Club the latter of which will 
be celebrating 10 years in 2021. He was also a freelance film critic for 
Magill’s Cinema Annual, previous talk show guest on WGN Radio and a 
contributor to a number of podcasts. His day job involves collection 
development as a future librarian currently employed at the Harold 
Washington Library in downtown Chicago. He loves cats, hats, coffee and 
recording music. 


Susan Leighton has written for many entertainment sites. She is a huge 
fan of sitcoms and lives her life like an episode of The Love Boat. 


Jessie Lilley knows that with Harry Stone, there would be no justice in 
this world. She lives in Santa Cruz, CA with four cats and a husband. 


Shawn Macomber is a writer, editor, and noted pug wrangler in the 
Greater New York City area (a.k.a. Jersey). His fiction, essays, and reporting 
span five continents and hundreds of appearances in the pages of a diverse 
array of publications including Fangoria, Decibel, Rue Morgue, Maxim, The 
Wall Street Journal, Reason, The Los Angeles Times, the two volume heavy 
metal horror anthology The Healing Monsters (which he co-edited), and the 
Grey Matter Press anthology Savage Beasts. He believes Rob Lowe is the 
King of Christmas. 


Craig Martin recently completed his doctorate at the University of 
Melbourne focusing on representations of monster children in American 
cinema from the early silent era to 1960. As well as writing for various 
scholarly journals and contributing chapters to such collections as Children 
in the Films of Alfred Hitchcock and Misfit Children, Craig also serves on the 
board of Red Feather Journal. His favorite sitcoms growing up were Growing 
Pains, Happy Days, The Good Life and Mind Your Language. 


Ian McAnally has been in the arts industry for over 15 years and 
worked for some of Australias leading arts organisations including the 


Sydney Opera House, Melbourne Theatre Company and Opera Australia. 
He helped to launch the Funnnybone500 short film festival in Sydney and 
worked on the 2019 Virtual Reality season for the Melbourne International 
Film Festival. He is currently engaged with multiple projects for Arts House, 
Melbourne’s home for contemporary performance. 


Mike “McBeardo” McPadden is the author of Teen Movie Hell: A 
Crucible of Coming-of-Age Comedies From Animal House to Zapped! 
(Bazillion Points, 2019) and Heavy Metal Movies: Guitar Barbarians, Mutant 
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